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THE ANTI-CAPITALISTIC AGITATION which seems to have taken so 
strong a hold of the popular imagination may spread far beyond the 
limits dreamed of by those who initiated the movement. Naturally 
the great corporations representing wealth in its most conspicuous form, 
were the first to be attacked; but it is doubtful if the destructive forces 
aroused by subtle demagogic appeals can be confined within the bounds 
which the chief inciters of the anti-capitalistic onslaught have fixed. 
According to high authority, it is only the criminal misdeeds of the 
trusts that are to be punished, which is unobjectionable enough if the 
programme is strictly carried out. It is sometimes easier, however, to 
inflame popular prejudices than it is to control them when once they 
are awakened. 

While the present outcry seems to be directed chiefly against what 
are known as trusts, it is by no means improbable that all concentra- 
tions of capital will be finally made to feel the heavy hand of the strenu- 
ous school of statesmanship. The insurance companies and trust com- 
panies already have been declared to be proper subjects of Federal regu- 
lation, and the Savings banks may be the next class of institutions to 
be regulated and perhaps suppressed. This latter could be accomplished 
by introducing a system of Postal Savings banks with which the banks 
organized under State laws could not compete. Pretexts could be found, 
no doubt, for restraining the operations of State banks also. 

In the case of Savings banks it might be plausibly argued that as 
they are heavy investors in railway bonds—and it being well known that 
the railways by their discriminations in rates are the feeders of trusts— 
they are guilty of aiding in a conspiracy to unlawfully fix prices. The 
trust companies, as well as the State and National banks, have also 
either engaged in promoting the formation of most of the trusts or have 
given them aid and encouragement by lending them money. Since legis- 


lation is to be directed against the abettors of trusts, as well as against 
1 
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the trusts themselves, the banks may be expected to be on the list for 
proper attention at the appropriate time. It is not likely that all the 
banks will be closed up summarily. What the trust-buster most loudly 
calls for is that all the offenders be put in prison, but as the prison ac- 
commodations are somewhat restricted it is not thought that this sug- 
gestion will be carried out literally. Of course, if the promoters and 
encouragers of trusts are to go to jail, punishment must also be inflicted 
upon those who have bought the shares of the trusts. In fact, it is ap- 
parent that the investors who bought millions of watered stocks at top 
prices will have to have some specially severe penalties prescribed for 
them if there is to be any effectual remedy for the gross overcapitalization 
of trusts. While capital punishment would be effectual, it would perhaps 
be harsher than necessary. It is probable that confinement during life 
in some retreat for the feeble-minded will tend to prevent this unfortu- 
nate class from again repeating their past follies. 

The willing consumers of trust-made products will not be overlooked 
when the populistic element gets control. Even Mr. RoosEvetrT and Mr. 
Bryan, the most ardent haters of trusts in the country, have, like most 
of their fellow citizens, partaken of the palatable products of the trusts. 
A refusal to eat, drink, smoke, wear or in anywise use any trust-mad 
article would destroy the trusts more surely than any laws that can be 
passed. Possibly some of the proposed methods for ridding the country 
of trusts would greatly diminish the population of the country, but 
those remaining would at least be free of the suspicion that they were 
open to the seductive influences of wealth. If in the process of an- 
nihilating the trusts all accumulated wealth should be destroyed, there 
would be consolation in the fact that a virtuous people would remain, 
purged of the lust of gain, and that they could devote their attention 
in the future solely to procuring from the soil the bare necessities of 
life, any surplus remaining over to be annually destroyed to prevent th: 
recurrence of present conditions where wealth accumulates and men (e- 
cay. Divested of the perplexities incident to the struggle for wealth, 
everybody will have time—and a great deal of it will be required—to 
become thoroughly familiar with the profound economic doctrines of 
Mr. Lawson and his more illustrious imitators. 


———<—<——2——_ 


THE TAXATION OF STOCK SALES is provided for in a bill receiitly 
introduced into both houses of the New York Legislature. It is proposed 
to impose a tax of two cents per hundred dollars or fraction thereof upon 
“all sales or agreements to sell, or memorandum of sales or deliveries 
or transfers of shares or certificates of stock in any domestic or foreign 
association, company or corporation, made after the first day of June. 
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1905, whether made upon or shown by the books of the association, com- 
pany or corporation, or by any assignment in blank, or by any delivery, 
or by any paper or agreement or memorandum or other evidence of 
transfer or sale, whether entitling the holder in any manner to the benefit 
of such stock, or to secure the future payment of money or the future 
transfer of any stock.” The payment of the tax is to be denoted by ad- 
hesive stamps. 

There are, perhaps, few forms of taxation more odious than stamp 
taxes. But this consideration aside, the proposal is one that, if enacted 
into law, will operate to the disadvantage of New York city in particular. 
If the tax were uniform throughout the country, it would be less ob- 
jectionable in its operations. By placing a tax on the sales of stocks 
in this market, while similar operations at other centers are not subject 
to the same penalty, business of this character will be conducted here at a 
disadvantage. The tax is larger than it should be in any case, and with 
the inequality pointed out, it may be serious enough to divert consid- 
erable business to New York’s rivals. Business often seeks the line of 
least resistance, as is being realized in the grain exporting trade. Doubt- 
less if this tax should be imposed, a few years later learned committees 
would be seriously considering the causes of the decline in the volume of 
transactions at the New York Stock Exchange. 

If stock sales are to be taxed it would seem logical to tax the sale of 
all other classes of property. 


~_——-- 


THE RELIANCE ON LAW as a corrective of all the evils of society is 
one of the marked tendencies of the present. This is strikingly illus- 
trated by a compilation made by the New York State Library, entitled 
“Year Book of Legislation, 1903.” It classifies the acts passed by the 
various State Legislatures in that year, and contains a brief summary of 
the acts. The book is an octavo volume of nearly 800 pages. Most of 
us, perhaps, were under the delusion that there were already laws to 
meet all possible contingencies, but here are new acts whose authors 
doubtless believe them to be the only efficacious remedies for the several 
shortcomings they are designed to correct. Next year, no doubt, other 
laws more drastic in character will be passed covering many of the same 
subjects, and thus with some forty or fifty State lawmaking bodies in 
annual or biennial session, the effort to bestow wisdom and virtue upon 
man by act of parliament, will go on without interruption. 

With all these State Legislatures doing their best, and with all the 
elaborate machinery for interpreting and enforcing the laws, it might be 
thought that human conduct could be brought under at least reasonable 
control, and that even the encroachments of trusts and corporations 
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upon the popular rights might be checked. It is obvious, however, that 
the trust snake has been scotched, not killed, by the States, and that the 
monster can be despatched only with the strong arm of the Federal 
Government. Congress is therefore appealed to, and the House of 
Representatives passes almost unanimously (326 to 17), and with only 
a few hours’ debate, a measure that places within the hands of Govern- 
ment agents the power to fix the transportation rates to be charged by 
the railroads of the country. 

It is probably not an exaggeration to say that if every State and 
Federal statute relating to trusts were repealed, there would be sufii- 
cient legal authority left to restrain the evils of trusts and corporations 
if the public temper was determined upon such a course. Both investors 
and consumers have submitted to numerous invasions of their rights 
without invoking the abundant means of protection which the laws pro- 
vide. Individuals, instead of enforcing their just claims, look more and 
more to the Government for defense. A rotten corporation is formed, 
the shareholders boldly swindled, and instead of taking the necessary 
steps to recover their investments and put the perpetrators of fraud in 
prison, the losers in the game content themselves with agitating for the 
reform of the corporation laws. This apathy on the part of the public 
acts as an inducement to the fraudulent or shady promoter, who as a 
rule merely runs the risk of mild criticism for being over-sanguine, while 
the defrauded investor writes to his newspaper demanding that corpora- 
tions be placed under Federal control. 

Until investors and consumers show a disposition vigorously to main- 
tain their rights, it may be doubted whether the State Legislatures or 
‘Congress can afford any effectual relief from whatever abuse there may 
be of corporate power. We have not yet reached that state of human per- 
fection where children may be educated by statute, and even men, it 
seems, must continue to learn in the school of painful experience. 


THE PUBLIC REGULATION OF CORPORATIONS, so much relied on to 
remedy the evils that have grown out of some of these organizations, may 
not have just the effect popularly supposed. In the case of moncyed 
corporations, such as banks and insurance companies, it is comparatively 
easy to prescribe legislative checks, but the problem becomes great]) 
complicated in dealing with industrial corporations. It is easy to regu- 
late the capital of a bank by providing that it shall not be less than a 
certain sum, and that it must be fully paid in money, either before the 
commencement of business or at a fixed date thereafter. But in valuinz 
an industrial plant many other questions have to be taken into con- 
sideration, some of which are exceedingly difficult. 
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Although the public control of banking has no doubt been beneficial, 
it has not prevented disastrous bank failures. And it is noticeable that 
whenever these failures occur the press and the public severely criticise 
either the banking laws or their administration—usually the latter. 
Whether these criticisms are well founded or not, they seem to imply 
that the public have been led to put faith in the banks because these 
institutions are regulated by the State or Federal laws. Without stop- 
ping to inquire whether the defrauded depositor is justified in setting 
up this plea, it may be admitted that this consideration enhances the 
faith of the people in their banking institutions. While the Government 
makes no direct guaranty (except in the case of note issues), it extends 
at least a qualified guaranty by enacting stringent laws and prescribing 
penalties for their infringement. Reports are required and examinations 
made, all with the view of affording a certain measure of protection 
to shareholders and depositors. This policy of limited paternalism is 
perhaps necessary, and as a rule its operations are salutary; but not in- 
frequently its effects are to lull suspicion and induce depositors to relax 
the vigilance they might otherwise exercise before entrusting their 
money to a bank about whose management they may know little. 

If the Federal Government shall finally put the seal of its authority 
on all forms of corporate enterprise, either this supervision must be so 
drastic as to afford investors and others real protection, or the result 
will be that the fleecing of the public through the instrumentality of 
improperly-organized corporations will be greatly facilitated. The Gov- 
ernment supervision of banking has been made reasonably effective, and 
anything less thorough than the system of National bank supervision 
can not be applied to all inter-State corporations without defeating the 
real purpose of Federal control. If the United States puts its stamp 
upon all corporations, the public have a right to demand that this shall 
be a certificate of compliance with such laws as will assure a fair degree 
of protection to investors and others. 


ee 


THE DEATH OF JAY CooKE, which occurred February 16, brings to 
mind the vast financial operations of the Civil War period, and the im- 
portant part taken by Mr. Cooke in floating the loans made to carry on 
the war. His success in selling Government bonds was probably largely 
due to his great faith in the people of the United States and a just 
estimate of the country’s resources. He believed in advertising, and in 
disposing of the bonds he went about it like a merchant who has goods to 
sell and invites the public to buy. He spent large amounts in advertising, 
and as a result the demand for bonds was greatly increased, and the 
house of J. Cooke & Co. floated a total of $2,000,000,000. It is said 
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that after deducting the expenses, the profit on these huge transactions 
was only $200,000. 

Mr. Cooxe’s faith in the future of the Northwest was shown by hi 
energetic work in promoting the construction of the Northern Pacifi 
Railroad. The monetary disturbances resulting from the rapid extensi 
of railway enterprises in 1873 led to the suspension of the firn 
J. Cooxe & Co. on September 18 of that year. Mr. Cooke, how 


paid off all his obligations within a few years after his failure. made 
another large fortune, and lived *o see the Northern Pacific Railroa) a 


successful reality. He was once asked to explain how he retrieve 
fortune, and made the following reply: 

“That is simple enough. By never changing the temperament I derived 
from my father and mother. From my earliest experience in life I hay 
always been of a hopeful temperament, never living in a cloud. I hiave 
always had a reasonable philosophy to think that men and times were 
bettter than harsh criticism would suppose. I believed that this Ameri- 
can world of ours was full of wealth and that it was only necessary to 
go to work and find it. That is the secret of my success in life. Always 
look on the sunny side.” 

It is reported that General Grant, meeting Mr. CooKe’s son during 
the progress of the war, said: “Tell your father that it is to his labors 
more than to those of any other man, that the people of this country 
owe the continued life of the nation.” This was, of course, but a fair 
recognition of the fact that military valor and patriotism—however nec- 
essary these may be to a victorious armed conflict—require the sinews 
of war to translate these qualities into effectual instruments of warfare. 
With the improvement of military equipment personal bravery becomes 
less important, though it is still by no means a negligible quantity. ut 
battles to-day are determined more and more by the effective use of ma- 
terial resources and skill, and depend less than formerly upon individual 
courage. 

toBERT Morris has been justly honored as the Financier of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Although Jay Cooxker’s task was greater, it was pro)- 
ably much less difficult, but he is deserving of honorable memory among 
the figures of the Civil War epoch. He never claimed, perhaps, to have 
been animated solely by patriotism, though he was undoubtedly as much 
a lover of his country as were those who gave their lives in its service. 
He realized, however, that in marketing the Government securitie: a 
appeal could be properly made to enlightened self-interest—not merely in 
the form of profits to be made from the bonds, but in the greater ben: fits 
that would ensue from the vigorous prosecution of the war and an c.ly 
restoration of peace. 

Mr. Cooxe was born at Sandusky, Ohio, August 10, 1821, and al- 
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though in his eighty-fourth year, he enjoyed vigorous health up to 
within a few hours of his death. He had long since retired from active 
business, spending his later years at Ogontz, his country estate near 
Philadelphia, and at his summer home on an island in Lake Erie. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF STATE BANKS IN Texas, which for so long a 
time has given that State a unique position in this respect, is to be sup- 
planted by a policy permitting such institutions, if measures looking to 
that end and now up before the Legislature shall be passed. 

The first constitution adopted after the admission of Texas into the 
Union contained this clause: “No corporate body shall hereafter be 
created, renewed or extended, with banking or discounting privileges.” 
This clause has been part of the fundamental law of the State ever 
since, except for a brief period under the Reconstruction regime fol- 
lowing the Civil War. Under the rule of this element a constitution 
was adopted in 1869 omitting the prohibition of State banking, and in 
1871 the Legislature passed an act providing for the organization of 
banks. Four such corporations were organized and for some years re- 
ported to the Secretary of State. All have gone out of business as 
State institutions, some having failed, while others went into the Na- 
tional banking system. 

When the Reconstruction forces were ousted from control of State 
affairs, a new constitution was adopted reviving the clause forbidding 
State banks. Recently, however, an amendment has been carried re- 
moving this prohibition. 

Several bills have been introduced in the Legislature providing for 
the incorporation of State banks. In their general features most of 
these measures resemble the laws that have been found best adapted to 
the security of banking. One bill provides for a capital as low as $5,000, 
a reserve of twenty per cent.—which is larger than is required for Na- 
tional banks outside the reserve cities, and the loans to one person, firm 
or corporation are limited to twenty-five per cent. of capital, and the 
surplus may also be considered part of the capital for this purpose, pro- 
vided said surplus equals or exceeds fifty per cent. of the capital stock. 
This is much more liberal than the provision in the National Banking 
Act, which limits such loans to ten per cent. of the capital. If other 
States should imitate the example of Texas—assuming that the above 
measure becomes a law—the National banks would find that in many 
cases in order to compete with State banks, they would either have to 
increase their capital or violate the law. 

An interesting question has arisen in connection with the proposed 
legislation in Texas. Some of the bills require all banks to be incorpo- 
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rated. This would wipe out private banking altogether, as has he 
done in several other States. Whatever may be said as to the desir 
ability of having all banking conducted either under the National | 
State systems, it is hardly to be wondered at that the existing privai 
banks should object to such a policy. It would seem to be fair that 
private banks doing business at the time of the adoption of the amend 
ment should not be disturbed, but that if it is considered desirab|. ; 
have all banks incorporated, this should apply only to banks establis)eq 
after the law goes into effect. 

There are in Texas, as elsewhere, many old and reputable private 
banking firms, and to require them to incorporate would in a measure 
destroy their identity. Public opinion seems to be tending in favor 
official supervision of banking, but no substantial injury could result 
if existing private banks were exempted from any such laws. To destroy 
by an act of legislation a banking business carefully built up and handed 
down from generation to generation is a serious matter, and it is alse 
doubtful whether it can be done legally. Certainly it can not be ( 
without an invasion of individual rights. 


THE INVESTMENT OF BANKING FUNDS in stocks and bonds is a natiiral 
development of the increase in the volume of securities of this characte 
A compilation has been made by the “Wall Street Journal” showing that 
the investments of the National banks in bonds and stocks have risen 
from $198,000,000 in 1897 to $605,000,000 in 1905, and that while thes: 
investments were but 20.3 per cent. of capital and surplus in 1897, 1!) 
amounted to 44.2 per cent. in 1905. In New York city the percen 
rose from 34 in 1897 to 58.4 in 1905. 

These figures appear on their face to show that the National }:1 
instead of using their capital and surplus in what are termed pure ! 
ing transactions, are entering very largely into the investment field. [ut 
as is further pointed out in the article referred to, this deduction is not 
so important as appears at first sight. Compared with the total! 
sources of the banks, it is found that the percentage of stocks, securi 
ete., was 5.7 in 1897 and only 8.5 in 1905. This does not show that an\ 
considerable proportion of the resources of the National banks has gone 
into investments, and the slight gain is hardly more than might hav 
been expected from the remarkable increase in the volume of soun’ sv- 
curities seeking a market at attractive rates. 

Banking opinion differs somewhat as to the best policy in respect 
to the purchase of stocks and bonds, many bankers holding that all 
the funds should be used in loans on commercial paper or on ©ol- 
lateral. There are, on the other hand, many well managed banks 
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that make purchases of stocks and bonds. Where the selection of 
securities has been carefully made, and speculation has been avoided, 
this course is not open to serious objection, provided such investments 
are carefully restricted in amount as well as character. There seems 
to be no doubt that commercial paper should always predominate in 
a bank’s assets, though an instance is known of a bank having 
$13,000,000 deposits and $9,000,000 invested in securities. It has been 
one of the notably successful banks in the city where it is located, and 
no panic has ever shaken the confidence of the public in its soundness. 

While theoretically obligations in the form of commercial paper are 
more liquid in character than stocks and bonds, this is qualified to some 
extent by conditions. In a commercial panic notes unsecured by’ col- 
lateral would be less easily converted into cash than stocks and bonds, 
while in a monetary panic the situation would be reversed. 

The comparatively small amount which the National banks have 
invested in stocks and bonds, is only a fair distribution of the character 
of their resources. While the banks keep most of their eggs in one 
basket, they have a few others laid by in case of accident. 


—— Ce _— 


THE GREAT FINANCIAL MARKETS of the world—London, New York 
and Paris—are made the subject of an interesting article, by W. R. 
LAWSON, in this issue of the MAaGaAzINE. 

Mr. Lawson points out the part taken by each of these great capitals 
in international financial transactions. He says that while London main- 
tains its supremacy as the world’s bill-broker, New York furnishes a 
large part of the bills, and Paris in turn supplies a considerable share 
of the money necessary to carry on the transactions. While he regards 
it as improbable that New York will in the near future, if at all, super- 
sede London as the chief bill-broking center of the world, he does not 
regard this as anything about which the New York banks need be seri- 
ously concerned, as the profits of these operations under present con- 
ditions are hardly worth contending for. As a matter of fact, the Lon- 
don banks seem to be losing their hold on this trade, which is going 
more and more into the hands of the foreign banks, many of which have 
agencies in the British capital. 





~— 


THE FOREIGN TRADE of the United States is showing an increased 
balance of imports over exports. For the month of January, 1905, the 
merchandise imports were valued at $98,358,756, compared with $82,- 
589,866 in 1904, $85,174,986 in 1903, $79,138,192 in 1902, and $69,- 
307,080 in 1901. For the full year, ending with January, the imports 
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were: 1905, $1,051,678,480; 1904, $992,909,407; 1903, $975,353,461: 
1902, $890,251,022 ; 1901, $822,559,692. Both for the month of Janu- 
ary, 1905, and for the year ending with that month, the imports were 
larger than at any time since 1900. Turning to the exports of mer- 
chandise, we find that in the month of January, 1905, they amounted 
to $123,445,404, compared with $142,045,170 in 1904, $133,992,269 in 
1903, $129,145,180 in 1902 and $136,325,601 in 1901. Thus the ex- 
ports for January were smaller than in any year since 1900. For the 
complete year closing with January the exports have been: 1905, 
$1,432,718,974; 1904, $1,492,805,984; 1903, $1,365,533,022; 1902, 
$1,458,195,439 ; 1901, $1,496,674,566. In the past year the exports 
have fallen to the lowest figure of any year in the period under con- 
sideration, excepting only 1903. The excess of merchandise exports over 
imports for the year ending with January was $381,040,494, compared 
with $499,896,577 in 1904, $390,179,558 in 1903, $567,944,417 in 1902 
and $674,114,874 in 1901. The excess of exports is therefore smaller 
than for any year since 1900, and compared with 1901 there has been a 
decline of $293,074,380 in the favorable trade balance. - 

An examination of the details making up these figures might modify 
the conclusions drawn at first sight. However that may be, the tendency 


indicated by these statistics is worthy of thoughtful study. 


oo 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK continues favorable. Although the winter 
has been a severe one, there has been an absence of those sudden and vio- 
lent changes which so frequently injure the wheat crop. Of course, 
it is a long time till harvest, but at least a critical part of the season 
has been passed in safety. Despite the recent agitation in and out of 
Congress, it is unlikely that there will be any radical business legisla- 
tion in the near future. While it is never safe to prophesy—since the 
unexpected always happens—yet all signs seem to point to a continuance 
of prosperity for a long time to come. 


THE House of REPRESENTATIVES, in the closing hours of the recent 
session of Congress, passed a measure to pay $190,000 to members of 
Congress for mileage which was supposed to be due them for attending 
the session following the “constructive recess” of December, 1903. Of 
course, as they made no journeys to or from their homes, they were not 
justly entitled to this money. The item was stricken out by the Senate, 
so the people will not have to pay it. But the passage of the measure by 
the House was a regrettable exhibition of blunted moral sense. 





TRUST COMPANIES—THEIR ORGANIZATION, GROWTH 
AND MANAGEMENT.* 


STATE STATUTES RELATING TO TRUST COMPANIES—Continued. 


NEBRASKA. 


This State has no statutes relating to trust companies. Paragraph 2081 
of the Compiled Statutes (chapter 16, section 123), provides that ‘‘any num- 
ber of persons may be associated and incorporated for the transaction of any 
lawful business.” 

NEVADA. 


This State has no statutes relating to trust companies or to banks. The 
general incorporation laws provide (Laws of 1903, chapter 121) that three or 
more persons may incorporate for the transaction of any lawful business, 
except to carry on within the State an insurance business, or that of a surety 
company, or that of a railroad company other than a street railroad. Such 
a corporation has, in addition to certain specified and ordinary powers of cor- 
porations, ‘‘the powers expressly given in its articles or certificate under 


which it was incorporated.” 
NEw HAMPSHIRE. 


Trust companies, as well as banks, are incorporated only by special act 
of the Legislature. The powers of such corporations are enumerated in their 
charters. There are a few general laws regulating the business of trust com- 
panies. For purposes of taxation, they are required to report to the State 
Treasurer annually, on or before May 1. The company must pay to the same 
official annually, in October, a tax of three-fourths of one per cent. upon the 
amount of the general deposits on which it pays interest, after deducting the 
value of its real estate and the value of its loans secured by mortgage on real es- 
tate in the State made at a rate not exceeding five per cent. per annum; and 
in addition a tax annually of one per cent. upon the capital stock, lessthe value 
of all real estate owned by the corporation and not already deducted from 
the amount of the general deposits as hereinbefore provided. Such taxes are 
in lieu of all other taxes against the corporation, their stockholders and their 
depositors on account of their interests therein. Trust companies are under 
the supervision of the Bank Commissioners, who are required to examine 
them annually, or oftener when so directed by the Governor. If unsafe con- 
ditions are revealed, the Bank Commissioners may apply to the supreme 
court for the appointment of an assignee to take charge of the institution. 
Trust companies are forbidden to make loans to officers or directors except 
by the unanimous approval of the board of directors in writing. If the 
company transacts, the business of a savings bank, such business must be 


*Publication of this series of articles was begun in the January, 1904, issue of the MaGa- 
ZINE, page 31, 
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conducted in a separate department, which is amenable to the laws goy- 
erning Savings banks. Trust companies are forbidden to commence business 
until they have satisfied the Bank Commissioners that their capital has been 
paid in in accordance with the provisions of their charters. The manage- 
ment of such companies shall consist of a board of trustees or directors 
elected annually, who must be sworn tothe faithful discharge of their 
duties, and one of whom shall be elected President of the company. Such 
board shall elect an investment committee of not less than three of its mem- 
bers. The board must meet at least once each month, and receive the r--port 
of the investment committee. Each director must be the absolute owner of 
at least ten shares of stock ; or of at least five shares if the capital stock does 
not exceed $50,000. A trust company may not hire money or give its note 
except on the duly recorded vote of the directors. The directors are re- 
quired to make a semi-annual examination of the company, forward reports 
of such examinations to the Bank Commissioners, and publish copies of 
same in a local newspaper. For the record of loans and investments, trust 
companies must keep a separate book, with classifications as required by the 
Bank Commissioners, which book must be submitted to the Commissioners 
or the directors at each examination. The Treasurer of the company tust 
report to the Bank Commissioners the condition of the company annually as 
of the last business day of June. Officers and employees are forbidden to 
receive any fee, present or benefit from borrowers as an inducement to wake 
loans. Trust companies are forbidden to loan to one person, firm or cor- 
poration an amount in excess of ten per cent of their capital, or to hold, 


both by way of investment and security for loans, the stock and bonds of 
any corporation to an amount in excess of said ten per cent., or to make 
loans on their capital stock. 

(Laws of 1895, chapters 90, 92, 105 and 108 ; Laws of 1899, chapter 1/: 
Public Statutes, chapter 65, § 12, and chapters 162, 163 and 165, passin 


NEW JERSEY. 


The laws of this State regarding trust companies were carefully revised in 
1899, and the Trust Company Law of that year is quite elaborate. Seven or 
more persons ‘‘of full age’? may incorporate a trust company. The nie of 
the company must contain the word ‘‘ trust,” and no company incorporated 
under any other act may use such word in its title. The capital must be at 
least $100,000 full paid, divided into shares of $100 each. More than one 
class of stock is forbidden. The proceedings for incorporation are specified 
in detail. 

In addition to the usual corporate powers, such a company ‘ whether 
such powers are set forth in its charter or certificate of incorporation 
or not,” shall have power: To act as fiscal or transfer agent, and in 
such capacity to receive and disburse money ; to act as registrar ; to act as 
agent for corporations, foreign or domestic ; to receive deposits of trust 
moneys, securities and other personal property ; to loan on real or personal 
security ; to hold such real estate as is necessary or convenient for the trans- 
action of its business, or as its purposes may require, and such as is acquired 
in the settlement of debts due to it ; to act as trustee under a mortgage or 
bond issue, ‘‘and to accept and execute any other municipal or corporate 
trust not inconsistent with the laws of this State ;” to execute trusts for 
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married women in respect to their separate property and to be their agent in 
the management of same ; to act under appointment of court as guardian, 
receiver or trustee of the estate of any minor, and as depository of any 
moneys paid into court ; to receive and execute court trusts; to manage 
estates ; to receive and execute trusts of any nature or description confided 
to it by persons, bodies politic, corporations or other authority, and to hold 
any property or estate, real or personal, that may be the subject of any such 
trust ; ‘‘to purchase, invest in and sell stocks, promissory notes, bills of ex- 
change, bonds and mortgages and other securities,” but ‘‘no corporation 
created under this act shall have power to discount commercial paper ;” to 
give its bonds or obligations for moneys or securities for moneys borrowed 
or received on deposit or for investment ; to act as assignee or trustee under 
an assignment ; to act as receiver or trustee ; to act as executor, adminis- 
trator or as committee of the estates of lunatics, idiots, persons of unsound 
mind and habitual drunkards ; to do a safe deposit business, a title insur- 
ance business, a fidelity insurance business, and to become sole surety in 
cases where by law two or more sureties are required, provided such powers 
are enumerated in the certificate of incorporation ; to collect coupons or in- 
terest on securities ; to receive and manage any sinking fund ; ‘‘ generally 
to execute trusts of every description not inconsistent with the laws of this 
State or of the United States;” toreceive money on deposit subject to check 
or otherwise. 

Trust companies are forbidden to make loans upon bills, notes or other 
evidences of debt, except to a county, city, town, township, borough 
or municipality of this State, unless the same shall be secured by mort- 
gage upon lands or by other securities, the actual market value of which 
other securities shall at all times exceed by at least ten per centum the 
amount loaned upon the same. Funds or property held in trust must not 
be mingled with the other funds or property of the company. Such a com- 
pany may not be appointed to act as assignee, receiver, administrator, 
guardian or trustee by any surrogate or court of the State, until it has set 
apart a fund specially devoted to securing its liabilities in such capacities of 
trust and confidence, invested in securities of the character in which trust funds 
may by law be invested, and has deposited such securities with the register 
of the prerogative court. This fund must be equal to at least one-fifth the 
amount of the liabilities for which the fund is especially responsible, unless 
the fund equals or exceeds $100,000—in which case it must be equal to at 
least one-tenth of such liabilities. However, the creation of this fund is not 
required when the trust company gives security in the manner prescribed by 
law in such behalf for natural persons, or in cases where the trust company 
shall have been appointed as executor or trustee by any will or deed. If the 
deposit be made, no other security shall be required. 

A list of stockholders of record must be kept which must be open at all 
times during business hours to the inspection of any stockholder. The affairs 
of every trust company shall be managed by a board of not less than five 
directors, elected annually. Before the directors may declare a dividend, one- 
tenth of the net profits must be carried to a surplus fund until such fund equals 
twenty per centum of the capital. The directors must appoint examining 
committees who must examine the affairs of the company every six months. 
No loans may be made to directors, officers or employees unless the proposition 
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to make such loan shall have been submitted in writing to the directors or 
executive committee and regularly approved by a majority of those present 
constituting a quorum, nor shall such persons be permitted to become in- 
debted to the company through an overdraft. At least two reports each 
year must be made to the Commissioner of Banking and Insurance, accord- 
ing to a form prescribed by him, and abstracts of such reports must be 
published once in a local newspaper. The Commissioner may call for special 
reports. No trust company shall make loans on its own stock: or be a 
purchaser of same unless such purchase be necessary to prevent loss on a 
previously contracted debt ; and stock so purchased must be disposed of 
within one year. Deposits made by minors are under their control. 

Every trust company receiving deposits of money subject to check or pay- 
able on demand shall keep a reserve fund of fifteen per centuin of all its im- 
mediate demand liabilities. One-fifth of this must consist of cash on hand : the 
balance may consist of deposits in ‘‘ good, solvent banks or trust compaiiies,” 
Trust companies are subject to the inspection and supervision of the Cow- 
missioner of Banking and Insurance, who must examine them when he deems 
it expedient or at their request. If unsafe conditions are revealed, be may 
take immediate possession, notifying the Attorney-General, who shall iusti- 
tute such proceedings as are necessary. The capital of a trust company ust 
be taxed in the taxing district where its office is situated, and its real estate 
where such real estate is situated. Trust companies are specially authorized 
to act as depositories for the moneys of counties, cities and other munici- 
palities. 

(Laws of 1899, chapter 174; Laws of 1902, chapter 71; Laws of 113, 
chapters 210 and 214.) : 


NEW MEXxIco. 


Fifteen or more persons, a majority of whom are residents of the Terri- 
tory, may incorporate a trust company. Articles of agreement must be filed 
with the Territorial Auditor of Public Accounts and with the probate clerk of 
the county. The capital stock actually subscribed must be at least $250,000, 
of which at least $100,000 must be paid in lawful money of the United States. 
The number of years that the corporation is to continue may not exceed fifty. 

Powers specified: To receive money in trust ; to guarantee special 
deposits ; to do a safe deposit business; to accept and execute all such trusts 
and perform such duties of every description as may be committed to tliew 
by courts ; to hold in trust real or personal property from whatever source 
received, and to execute any lawful trusts regarding same ; to act as princi- 
pal or surety and to guarantee against loss any principal or surety on any 
bonds required by law ; to act as agent or attorney in-fact for persens or 
corporations in the management of real or personal property and for thie in- 
vestment of money; to act as transfer agent and registrar ; to execute frusts 
for married women with respect to their separate property, real or personal, 
and to act as agent in the management of same; to act as executor, a(wid- 
istrator or as guardian of the estate or curator of any infant, insane person. 
idiot or habitual drunkard or convict ; to do a fidelity insurance business : 
to guarantee the principal or interest, or both, of any securities of any kind: 
to conduct a title insurance business; to loan money on real estate an! col- 
lateral security; to purchase, invest in and sell all kinds of Government, 
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State, municipal and other bonds, and all kinds of negotiable and non- 
negotiable paper, and other investment securities. Courts are authorized to 
appoint trust companies as administrators, guardians, trustees, receivers, 
assignees, or in other fiduciary capacities, and as legal depositories for funds in 
the keeping of persons holding fiduciary appointments. Such court or officer 
may make orders regarding such trusts, and require such accounts as could 
be required of a natural person acting in such capacity. Any trust company 
may qualify as executor, administrator, guardian, receiver, trustee, assignee, 
committee or in any other fiduciary capacity or as depository of money in 
court, may become sole guarantor, surety upon bonds, and so on, without giv- 
ing bond, upon making with the Auditor of the Territory a deposit of not less 
than $50,000 nor more than $200,000, as the Auditor may from time to time 
require, in cash, Treasury notes of the United States, or Government, State or 
Territorial bonds, or bonds of any county of this Territory which has not de- 
faulted in the payment of its obligations for five years. Such deposit shall 
be primarily liable for the obligations of such corporation acting in fiduciary 
capacities, and shall not be liable for any other debt or obligation of the 
corporation until all such trust liabilities shail have been discharged. But 
such corporations may act in such fiduciary capacities without having made 
such deposit, upon the execution and approval of a bond as required by law 
in the case of individuals. The securities deposited with the Auditor must 
be by him turned over to the Treasurer of the Territory, who shall have cus- 
tody of same. 

No dividends may be declared by trust companies until at least $250,000 
of the capital stock has been paid in. Before dividends are declared, 
one-tenth of the net earnings must be carried to a surplus fund until such 
surplus fund equals twenty per centum of the paid-in capital stock. 

Such corporations may not make loans on their own stock; nor shall they 
purchase their own stock, except to prevent loss upon a debt. previously con- 
tracted, in which case such stock must be disposed of within six months. Loans 
to any one person may not exceed twenty per centum of the paid capital, 
and loans to any director, officer or employee must not exceed ten per centum 
of the paid capital. Such corporations must maintain a reserve of fifteen 
per cent. of their liabilities other than the liabilities for which bonds in an 
amount not less than $50,000 have been deposited with the Auditor of the 
Territory. Three-fifths of the reserve may consist of balances due the cor- 
poration from any National, State or Territorial banks or from any trust com- 
panies designated by the Auditor of the Territory. 

Trust companies are required to make to the Auditor of the Territory 
not less than four reports during each year, according to the form 
which may be prescribed by him, and such reports must be pub- 
lished in a local newspaper. The Auditor may in his discretion call 
for special reports at any time. He is required to make examinations 
of trust companies once each half year, and oftener if he deems it 
necessary. If unsafe conditions are found, he may take charge of the com- 
pany, and notify the Governor, who shall require the Solicitor-General to 
institute proceedings for the appointment of a Receiver. Trust companies 
may become depositories of Territorial moneys to an amount not exceeding 
forty per centum of their paid-up capital. The affairs of such companies 
shall be managed by a board of not less than five directors, each of whom 
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shall own at least ten shares of stock, and a majority of whom shall be bona 
fide citizens of the Territory. Directors serve for one year, unless the articles 
of incorporation divide them into classes so that the terms of a part of them 
expire each year, in which case the terms may be for three or five years, 
They are required to take an oath for the faithful performance of ¢heir 
duties. Trust companies may hold real estate needed for the business, and 
such as is obtained in the settlement of debts due to them, but the latter 
must be disposed of as speedily as possible. Provision is made for the con- 
version of building and loan companies into trust companies. The pro- 
visions of the general incorporation act are made applicable to trust com- 
panies, so far as not inconsistent with this act. 

(Council substitute for Council bill No. 10, February 28, 1903 ; Laws of 
1903, chapters 54 and 115.) 


NEw YORK. 


Thirteen or more persons may incorporate a trust company. An organ- 
ization certificate must be filed with the Superintendent of Banks, w!io is 
charged with the duty of satisfying himself of the need of the proposed cor- 
poration and of the advisability of its incorporation. Capital required, at 
least $100,000 in towns or cities whose population does not exceed 25,000 ; at 
least $150,000 in cities of from 25,000 to 100,000 inhabitants; at least $20,000 
in cities of from 100,000 to 250,000 inhabitants ; and at least $500,000 in 
larger cities. 

Powers specified: To act as fiscal or transfer agent or registrar ; 
to act as agent for corporations, foreign or domestic ; to receive deposits 
of trust moneys, securities and other personal property from persons or 
corporations ; to loan money on real or personal securities; to hold real 
estate necessary for the transaction of business, and such as is acquired in 
the satisfaction or partial satisfaction of debts due to the company; to act as 
trustee under any mortgage or bond, ‘‘and accept and execute any other 
municipal or corporate trust not inconsistent with the laws of this State;” to 
execute trusts for married women with respect to their separate property, 
and to act as agent in the management of same; to act under the appoint- 
ment of court as guardian, receiver or trustee of the estate of any minor, the 
annual income of which is not less than $100; to exercise such legal trusts 
in regard to the management of property, real or personal, as may be con- 
fided to it by courts, persons, corporations, municipalities or other authority; 
to execute trusts and powers of every description received from any source; 
to purchase, invest in and sell stocks, bills of exchange, bonds and mort- 
gages and other securities ; to give its bonds or obligations for moneys or 
securities for moneys borrowed or received on deposit or for investment ; to 
act as executor, administrator, and committee of the estates of lunatics, 
idiots, persons of unsound mind and habitual drunkards; to do a banking 
business. No such corporation may make any contract or accept or execute 
any trust which it would not be lawful for any individual to make, accept or 
execute. No loan shall be made by any such corporation, directly or indi- 
rectly, to any director or officer thereof. By alaw passed in April, 1904, 
foreign trust companies are forbidden to do a trust company business in 
New York. A trust company may have branches in the city in which its 
business is to be transacted, but not elsewhere. Courts are authorized to 
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appoint trust companies as administrators, guardians, trustees, etc. Before 
engaging in business such companies are required to deposit with the Super- 
intendent of Banks securities equal in value to ten per centum of the paid-up 
capital stock, and not less in amount than $100,000 in cities of 500,000 popu- 
lation or more, not less than $50,000 in cities of from 100,000 to 500,000 
population, not less than $30,000 in cities of from 25,000 to 100,000 popu- 
lation, and not less than $20,000 in smaller places. These securities must 
consist of public bonds or stocks of the United States, or of this State, or of 
any of its political subdivisions ; they must be registered in the name of the 
Superintendent officially, as held in trust as security for the depositors with 
and the creditors of such corporation. Beyond this deposit, no security 
shall be required of trust companies for or in respect to any trust, or when 
appointed executor, administrator, guardian, trustee, receiver, committee or 
depositary ; except that courts or officers making such appointments may, 
upon proper application, require such security as they deem proper. Such 
courts or officers may make further orders regarding such trusts, and may 
require the corporation to render such accounts as might be required of a 
natural person acting in like capacity. The capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of such a company shall be invested in bonds and mortgages on unin- 
cumbered real property in this State to the extent of sixty per centum of the 
value thereof, or in the stocks or bonds of this State or of the United States, 
or of any county or city of this State duly authorized by law to be issued. 
Moneys received in trust may be invested, in the company’s discretion, in 
the same classes of securities as the capital, or in the stocks or bonds of any 
State of the United States, or in such real or personal securities as it may 
deem proper. No such corporation shall hold stock in any private corpor- 
ation to an amount in excess of ten per centum of its capital, surplus and 
undivided profits. On all sums of money not less than $100 which shall be 
collected and received by such corporation acting in trust capacities, interest 
must be allowed at not less than two per centum per annum. The affairs of 
such corporations shall be managed by a board of directors of such number, 
not less than thirteen nor more than thirty, as shall from time to time be 
prescribed in its by-laws. Not less than one-third of such board of directors, 
and in no case less than seven, shall constitute a quorum. Each director 
must own at least teu shares of stock. Directors must take oath for the 
faithful performance of their duties. They must be divided into three classes, 
so that the terms of office of one-third of the members shall expire each year, 
each member then being elected for a term of three years. Specially char- 
tered trust companies are subject to the provisions of the general law so far 
as not inconsistent with the special laws relating to them. 

Trust companies, in common with Savings banks and safe deposit com- 
panies, are required to render to the Superintendent of Banks semi-annual 
reports as of January 1 and July 1 respectively, such reports to contain 
such particulars as the Superintendent may prescribe. Summaries of such 
reports must be published in a local newspaper. Trust companies are sub- 
ject to the supervision and inspection of the Superintendent of Banks, who 
must examine them at least once a year or oftener at his discretion. If 
unsafe conditions are revealed, he must notify the Attorney-General, and 
may take possession of the company until the termination of the action insti- 
tuted by the Attorney-General. Special examinations by order of the 
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supreme court may be made on application of creditors or shareholders 
whose debts or shares amount to $1,000. 

Such corporations are prohibited from making loans to one person, com- 
pany, corporation or firm to an amount exceeding one-fifth of the paid-in 
capital and surplus ; but this restriction does not apply to loans or discounts 
secured by collateral worth at least fifteen per centum more than the amount 
loaned thereon, nor to the discount of bills of exchange drawn in good faith 
against actually existing values, or of commercial or business paper actually 
owned by the person negotiating the same ; the amount of such loans, in- 
cluding those first specified, being limited to one-half the paid capital and 
surplus. Such corporations may not make loans on their own stock ; nor 
may they purchase same, unless to prevent loss upon a debt previously con- 
tracted in good faith ; in which case the stock must be disposed of within 
six months. Officers, directors and employees are forbidden to discount or 
purchase paper at less than its face value, or to individually make loans that 
have been refused by the company. 

Each trust company having a capital of $250,000 or upward, and having 
its principal place of business within a town adjoining a city, containing over 
800,000 or less than 1,000,000 inhabitants, may add to its powers that of a 
safe deposit business and of a title insurance business. The same privilege 
is extended to trust companies having capital of $500,000 or upward, and 
located in counties containing from 300,000 to 600,000 inhabitants. The safe 
deposit business may be undertaken by trust companies having a capital of 
$200,000 or upward and situated in a county containing from 65,000 to 
300,000 inhabitants, or in a county containing from 50,000 to 75,000 inhabit- 
ants. Trust companies may merge with title and credit guaranty corpora- 
tions, acquiring their powers. 

Each trust company is subject to an annual tax of one per centum on the 
amount of the capital stock, surplus and undivided profits, ‘‘ for the privilege 
of exercising its corporate franchise or carrying on its business in such 
corporate or organized capacity.”» The personal property of trust companies, 
other than for the organization tax, is exempt from taxation for all purposes. 
For purposes of taxation such corporations must on or before August | of 
each year, render a statement to the Comptroller of their condition on June 
30 preceding. 

(General Laws and Revised Statutes [Heydecker], chapter 37, article 4, 
sections 150 to 163. Laws 1896, chaper 851 [p. 4816, Heydecker]. Laws 1500, 
chapter 552. Laws 1901, chapters 117, 118, 132, 535, 677. Laws 1902, chap- 
ters 172, 360. Laws 1903, chapter 160. Laws 1904, chapters 479, 492, 607.) 


CLAY HERRICK. 
(To be continued.) 


Tue Evit or ExTRAVAGANCE.—In his inaugural address before the London 
Bankers’ Institute, President J. Spencer Phillips said: ‘The crying evil of 
the present day is the extravagance of the age; be it imperial, be it municipal, 
be it personal. On all sides this is increasing by a geometrical progression. 
Surely, it is time, and more than time, to cry ‘halt.’ How much are we bene- 
fited, either as a nation or as individuals, by this excessive expenditure? and 
always with this extravagance comes an increasing desire for less work and 
more holidays. Has not the time come to take stock of our position, and 
seriously to consider how long we can with prudence venture to go on living 
at the present rate?” 





THE DEVELOPMENXT OF DEPOSIT BANKING. 


A form of currency whose importance has been often overlooked, because 
of its comparatively modern development and its freedom from legislative 
control, is the deposit and check system. For all practical purposes, where 
the community is willing to accept checks in payment, they serve the same 
purpose as bank notes. Only by degrees has the check and deposit system 
of receipts and payments superseded in a large measure the use of money 
and bank notes, but within the past generation and in Anglo-Saxon lands 
it has come to constitute much the most important part of the medium of 
exchange. 

A bank deposit consists of money or titles to money entrusted to a bank 
by its clients. The popular impression of deposits in banks is that they are 
made in money. This impression is well founded to the extent that they are 
titles to money, but only a small percentage of deposits is made in gold and 
silver coin or even in legal-tender notes and bank notes. In Anglo-Saxon 
lands, upon the average, fully nine-tenths of the deposits made with a bank 
from day to day consist of instruments of credit which are titles to money, 
rather than of money itself. In a case where there is but one bank in a com- 
munity, the deposit of such titles drawn upon the bank itself simply results 
in a transfer of the credit obligation of the bank from one depositor to 
another without changing its aggregate liabilities. Transfer checks of this 
sort do not differ in character from the transfer receipts of the Bank of 
Amsterdam, except that the bank, instead of holding against them metallic 
money for their full amount, holds only such an amount as its officers con- 
sider essential to meet demands. In other cases, however, the titles to money 
deposited with a bank by its clients are drawn upon other institutions. The 
bank in this case acts as the agent of the depositor in collecting from the 
bank upon which the check is drawn metallic money or its equivalent. 

A check is a written order addressed to a banker, directing him to pay 
to a person designated in the check a specific sum of money, from money 
or titles to money which are to the credit of the maker of the check. These 
checks were known originally in England as ‘cash notes,” but whatever their 
name, they conform to the definition of their status given by MacLeod:? 

“These paper documents neither create nor extinguish liabilities: they 
merely record them on paper for the purpose of transferring them to some- 
one else.” 


CHECKS AND BANK NOTES DIFFERENT FORMS OF THE SAME THING. 


The fact that the bank note was an evolution from the written check has 
been pointed out in dealing with the origin of bank notes. The evolution 
became so complete, however, at a certain stage of banking history, that the 
note came to be regarded as an instrument possessing an essentially dif- 
ferent character from the check, and it has required much argument by 
economists to re-establish the principle that the note and check are essen- 


*“Theory and Practice of Banking,” I, p. 331. 
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tially different forms of the same thing—the command over metallic money. 
The subject seems to have been better understood by early American states. 
men than by later ones. Hamilton, in his report on a National Bank soon 
after the organization of the Government, defined the functions of banking 
thus :? 

“Every loan which a bank makes is, in its first shape, a credit given to the 
borrower on its books, the amount of which it stands ready to pay, either in its 
own notes or in gold or silver, at his option. But, in a great number of 
cases, no actual payment is made in either. The borrower frequently, by a 
check or order, transfers his credit to some other person, to whom he has a 
payment to make; who, in his turn, is as often content with a similar credit, 
because he is satisfied that he can, whenever he pleases, either convert it into 
cash, or pass it to some other hand, as an equivalent for it.” 

Gallatin also, the great Democratic successor of Hamilton, put the matter 
even more directly :* 

“Any person depositing money in the bank, or having any demand what- 
ever upon it, may at his option be paid in notes, or have the amount entered 
to his credit on the books of the bank. The bank notes and the deposits rest 
precisely on the same basis: for immediate payment on the amount of specie 
in the vaults; for ultimate security on the solidity of the debtors of the 
bank.” 


In support of his position, Gallatin called attention to the drafts for 
$5, drawn by the branches of the Bank of the United States on the bank, 
which circulated in his day in common with the usual $5 notes. Similar 
drafts, varying in amount to suit the convenience of purchasers, were daily 
drawn by the bank on its offices, and by those offices on each other, or on the 
bank. Many of those drafts passed through several hands, and circulated 
several months, before they were presented for payment and of them 
Gallatin declared that they were “of the same character, depend on the same 
security, and in case of failure would share the same fate with bank notes.” * 


DEPOSIT BANKING IN ENGLAND. 


So important was the function of note issue in the infancy of banking 
that because the charter of the bank of England —— the issue cf 
notes by a corporation of more than six persons, it was! long supposed that 
this precluded any form of deposit banking in England: When it was dis- 
covered in 1823 that the charter of the Bank of England did not prevent public 
banks for the deposit of capital from being established, there was still 
hesitation, because of the novelty of the new view, to compete with the 
monopoly of the Bank of England. It was not until ten years later that an 
opinion was obtained from the law officers of the Crown, in favor of the 
right to set up joint-stock banks, and not until 1844 that they were given 
the full privilege of incorporation as joint-stock companies.° The London 
and Westminster Bank, which had been originally a private partnership, 
was the first to take advantage of this permission. Other joint-stock banks 
rapidly followed, and deposit banking soon became a recognized part of the 
English banking system. 

The beginnings of deposit banking were modest in comparison with its 
great development in recent times. The joint-stock banks were not favored 


2Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, I, p. 5& 

3 “Considerations on the Currency and Banking System of the United States,” 
Writings, III, p. 267. *TIbid, ITT, 265. 

* Gilbart, II, p. 153. 
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children of the English laws, and as late as 1857 the Governor of the Bank 
of England thought it a legitimate subject of warning that those of London 
had deposits of £30,000,000 with capital of £3,000,000 and reserves of only 
£2,000,000.2 In 1839 it was estimated from the stamp returns that the 
whole number of bills of exchange circulated in England during the year was 
£528,493,842 and the amount out at any one time was £132,123,460 ($650,- 
000,000.)7 But with the process of time the joint-stock banks have far 
outstripped the Bank of England in the competition for deposits. The joint- 
stock banks of England and Wales had at the close of 1904 deposits amount- 
ing to £642,285,967, of which the Bank of England contributed only £59,- 
274,759, or less than one-tenth of the whole. The amount of the note issues 
of all these banks was £29,364,509, of which the Bank of England had 
£28,868,790. Thus the deposits of the joint-stock banks were in the ratio of 
more than one thousand times their note issues and were more than twenty 
times the entire volume of bank notes in circulation in Great Britain.® 


PROGRESS OF DEPOSIT BANKING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In the United States the progress of deposit banking has followed similar 
lines. Banking business was done early in the century with capital and 
note issues rather than deposits, as in the case of Scotland and France. The 
relatively small part played by deposits in the business of the State banks 
before the Civil War is shown by these figures: ® 


State Banking Progress Before the Civil War. 


Loans and discounts. Capital. Circulation. Deposits. 
$203,818,030 $119,319,882 $57,572,674 $56,336,363 
265,179,886 199,108,142 76,721,527 85,620,383 
630,320,923 318,530,710 208,973,278 190,423,138 
653,695,548 399,632,660 186,669,782 252,239,478 


Examination of these figures shows that deposits were only barely equal 
to circulation up to 1844, that the two together were less than banking capital, 
and that even up to the Civil War deposits did not much exceed circulation 
and did not equal the capital of the banks. Hence it followed that the loans 
made by banks were made chiefly from capital actually invested in bank 
stock rather than by the accumulated deposits of the people. How radically 
these conditions have changed within the past half-century is indicated in 
part by the following figures of the growth of the National banking system: * 


Growth of National Banks. 
Year. Loans and discounts. Capital. Circulation. Individual deposits. 
ere $166,448,718 $135,618,874 $66,769,375 $183,479,636 
1875 955,862,580 495,802,481 331,193,159 682,846,607 
1885 1,234,202,226 524,089,065 280,197,043 987,649,055 
ee 1,991,913,123 666,271,045 169,337,071 1,695,489,346 
POEs: 6: <b-oreceoxe 2,479,819,494 606,725,265 204,925,357 2,380,610,361 
WOR i xctwaenss 3,728,166,086 776,916,147 424,345,432 3,612,499,598 


*Vide Bagehot, “Lombard Street,’’ Works, V, p. 164. 

*W. J. Lawson, “The History of Banking,” p. 42. 

‘Palgrave computed that in 1900 the total deposits, current accounts, and 
note circulation of all the banks publishing accounts in the United Kingdom 
was £889,600,000 ($4,335,000,000) and that the proportion of the reserve held by 
the Bank of England against all these liabilities was only 2.41 per cent— 
“Bank Rate and the Money Market,” p. 104. 

’“Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance,” Bureau of Statistics, 
Treasury Dept., July, 1898, 215-225. 

“These figures are from the reports made to the Comptroller of the date 
hearest to January list of each year named. 
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These figures indicate in a striking manner how much more rapidly the 
deposit currency has grown than either the note circulation or capital stock, 
As recently as in 1875 the ratio of deposits was only about two-fifths larger 
than capital, and twice the amount of the circulation; in 1905 it was five 
times the capital, and nearly nine times the circulation. Put in a more 
striking form, loans and discounts were made in 1875 to the extent of about 
eighty-five per cent. from capital and circulation; in 1905 they were made 
only to the extent of about thirty per cent. from capital and circulation, the 
remaining seventy per cent. being made entirely from the funds entrusted 
to the banks by the public. The large proportion of bank funds which are 
thus derived from the deposits of individuals have materially changed the 
character of banking. In 1875 a large proportion of the capital could be 
employed in making loans, because only a minor part was required as a re- 
serve against deposit and note obligations. In 1905, on the other hand, the 
capital sank substantially to the position of a guarantee fund against obli- 
gations more than five times as great, because the great mass of credit 
entrusted to the banks by the public was available for making loans. Even 
these figures do not reveal the full scope of the change in the character of 
banking in the United States. They relate only to the National banks, 
while within a generation has grown up a hierarchy of State and private 
banks and trust companies, which have no power to issue notes and there- 
fore rely wholly upon capital and deposits for carrying on their business. 
The rapidity with which such banks have developed is indicated by the 
following figures: ™ 


Growth of State Banks and Trust Companies. 
Year. No. banks. Capital stock. Individual deposits. 
= Berane anc an $234,900,000 $1,718,706,000 
I een Or Ee Tre 5,579 386,394,845 2,911,594,571 
NS igen bak aile: Hid ap ie IL 11,621 638,169,862 6,484,440,006 
706,526,526 7,136,106,149 
These amounts include deposits in Savings banks, which are not usually 
employed in making commercial loans; but even with their amount de- 
ducted, which was $3,060,178,611 in 1904, the resources of State and private 
banks and trust companies are in excess of those of the National banks, and 
indicate how largely modern banking is conducted through the system of 
voluntary deposits and transfers of capital by means of checks. State and 
private banks have sprung up in large numbers in the United States even in 
those sections where the function of note issue would have been of value if 
not hedged about by the special restrictions of the National Banking Act. 
Even where State laws have been based in part upon the national law, which 
represented the only well-known legislation on the subject, they have, in 
the language of Barnett, been “the product of economic needs which the 
National banks did not satisfy.”** That they grew apace in the face of the 
great reputation of the National banks and without the power to avail 
themselves of individual savings by the power of note issue is convincing 

proof of the growing favor of the system of deposit banking. 


Deposit BANKING ON THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


On the European Continent the deposit system has in recent times 
obtained a firm footing, but not yet so wide an extension as in Great Britain 


4 Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1904, p. 48. These figures are 
partly estimated. 12“State Banking in the United States,” p. 13 
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and the United States. Its growth, however, has been notable within a 
generation. No further back than 1880 the Bank of France held dis- 
counts to the amount of 761,300,000 francs ($150,000,000), while the five large 
panking societies of Paris held only 532,000,000 francs ($106,000,000). In 
1890 the situation had so changed that the discounts of the Bank of France 
were 584,400,000 francs and those of the five stock banks 907,800,000 francs. 
At the close of 1904 the discounts of the Bank of France stood at 765,280,000 
francs, while those of the five chief commercial banks had risen to 1,800,000,000 
francs. The ratio of discounts, therefore, at the Bank of France, fell from 
about fifty-nine per cent. of the total discounts in 1880 to akout twenty-five 
per cent. in 1904. The manner in which the deposit banks are attracting 
deposits by paying a low rate of interest is indicated by the increase of 
current accounts, deposits and acceptances from 1,180,800,000 francs in 1880 
to 2,500,000,000 frances in 1904. 
IMPORTANCE OF THE DEPOSIT CURRENCY. 

It is the deposit currency, based upon commercial operations, which has 
come in recent times to be so important a part of the resources of banking 
as to almost justify the theory of those who would separate it from metallic 
money and base it purely upon the exchange of goods. Thus Lord Farrer 
suggests that under modern credit operations we are returning to “a state 
of barter in which money is merely the measure and language, not the actual 
medium of exchange, and in which personal rights and duties take the place 
of cash.” * The discussion of the relation of such obligations to the 
metallic standard has been anticipated in dealing with the elements of 
credit. In actual banking operations the banker who loses sight of the fact 
that instruments of credit are obligations to deliver metallic money soon 
meets disaster. In the conduct of his business, however, he soons discovers 
the practical error of the other extreme—that his “deposits” consist entirely 
or chiefly of currency. He finds them consisting rather of that great variety 
of credit instruments so well set forth on its practical side by Fiske: * 


“There may be checks drawn by other depositors on this same bank, checks 
upon other banks which are members of the same clearing-house, checks upon 
banks or trust companies which are not members but make exchanges 
through some bank that is a member, checks or drafts upon banks, trust com- 
panies or other concerns from which direct collection will have to be made, 
sight drafts upon individuals or business houses in town, checks upon banks 
and drafts upon persons or concerns out of town. There may also be matured 
interest coupons, and almost any authenticated item that is payable or col- 
lectible on demand, even including a matured note payable at a bank, provided 

,4 certification has been obtained at that bank insuring its payment.” 
CONVERTIBILITY OF THE DEPOSIT CURRENCY. 

It is the expansion and contraction of these forms of currency which mark 
periods of business activity or business depression, but which escape legal 
regulation because they are the result of business transactions rather than 
the cause of them. Such currency under sound business conditions is con- 
vertible into metallic money, just as are the more formal kinds of currency 
in the form of printed notes. This obligation is recognized by law in the 
United States and in some other countries and has become a rule of practice 
in all countries where deposits have come to constitute an important pro- 


% “Studies in Currency,” 1898, p. 84. 
*“The Modern Bank,” p. 51. 
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portion of the means of exchange. It is the expansion and contraction 
of this currency which mitigates the severity of the operation of changes in 
the stock of legal-tender money, even though it responds in a measure to the 
movements of such money. This currency has come to constitute the great 
element of elasticity in the tool of exchange in countries where it is well 
established. In both Great Britain and America especially, and to a grow- 
ing extent in all civilized countries, it conforms to the requirements of an 
elastic currency in the manner laid down by Dunbar: 


“It adapts itself to the demand of the moment without visible effort and 
either by expansion or contraction, as the case may be; and it does this quite 
irrespective of legislative purpose or guidance. From the figures, indeed, the 
conclusion is irresistible that, if for any reason the creation of deposit cur- 
rency through the agency of the National banks is hindered or limited, it 
will make its growth by means of State banks; and if not by these, then by 
a system of private banking, which no legislation can touch, until the Govern- 
ment shall assume the power of declaring whether A may owe B or not.” 


Upon banks which conduct their business chiefly with the capital of 
others, repayable on demand, are imposed substantially the same obligations 
as to the convertibility of their assets as upon banks of issue. They differ 
essentially from those institutions which receive deposits for fixed terms or 
for investment. 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 


From this fundamental distinction arises the division of banking insti- 
tutions into different types, and from neglect of it, as we shall hereafter 
see, arises one of the chief dangers of a commercial crisis. The great diver- 
sification of modern financial enterprises has caused a differentiation of 
banking institutions which has adapted them to the local needs of different 
communities. It is beyond the scope of a work dealing purely with money 
and substitutes for it to enter into a minute account of the various forms 
which modern banking activity has assumed, but it is within its scope to 
indicate the degree in which each of these forms is related to the fundamental 
requirement of commercial banking—that the assets shall be convertible 
without delay into metallic money. 

For the purposes of this distinction banks may be divided into: 

(1) Commercial banks. 

(2) Exchange banks. 

(3) Savings banks. 

(4) Mortgage banks. 

(5) Financial banks. 

Only the first two classes are justified in drawing their resources chiefly 
from deposits repayable on demand. The practice of a commercial bank 
should conform essentially to the requirements of a bank of issue—that its 
assets should consist of commercial paper maturing at short terms or of 
negotiable securities of a sort having a wide market. The deposits should be 
constantly studied to determine whether in emergency they would prove 4 
source of strength or weakness. Obligations of merchants to the bank con- 
stitute a sound offset to that part of the deposits which consists in credits 
given by the bank itself to the depositor, for when such obligations are 
paid deposit liability is reduced. Between this class of deposits, however, 


6% “Economic Essays,” p. 178. 
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and those where no counter credit is given exists a distinction which in 
Europe is recognized by distinctive names. “Current accounts” (comptes 
courants) at the Continental banks are the accounts of borrowers from the 
pank, and both debtor and creditor current accounts figure largely in the 
balance sheet. When a merchant, as Courcelle-Seneuil declares, possesses 
capital beyond the needs of his business, when his sales are regular, and he 
follows up his collections vigorously, his current account habitually balances 
by a credit in his favor which constitutes a real deposit with the banker. * 
It is the direct deposits, which may be withdrawn by their owners in periods 
of impaired confidence, whick it is necessary to protect adequately by money. 

An exchange bank is more apt than most of the other classes to do 
business with its own capital; but even under such conditions it is bound by 
the law of self-preservation to keep its resources in readily convertible form. 
Dealing in exchange and in commercial credits is an incidental function 
of many commercial banks, but in Europe is a specialty of the foreign and 
colonial banks, which until recently had their headquarters almost exclusive- 
ly in London. They have few direct deposits but often hold large sums to 
the credit of their clients whose bills of exchange they buy in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. This class of business affords so little risk when pro- 
perly guarded and handled by experts that the continental banks of France 
and Germany, which have recently been establishing branches in London, 
are threatening by their low rates to seriously embarrass their English 
competitors.** The German as well as the English banks usually exact the 
custody of the documents upon which the bills of exchange are based, but in 
a small minority of cases accept the engagement of a known and substantial 
exporter or importer. 


THE SAVINGS BANKS. 


Savings banks are in a sense farther removed from commercial banking 
than almost any other class of banks, but their large accumulations of cur- 
rent savings and their purchases of negotiable securities give them an in- 
fluence in the market for capital which cannot be ignored. “Almost in- 
variably savings deposits are repayable only upon notice, and deposits so 
much exceed withdrawals that no considerable reserve in legal-tender money 
is required. In most countries the principal subject of Savings bank in- 
vestments is government bonds or mortgage on real estate. For many years 
the increase in the deposits of the English postal Savings banks created 
such a steady market for Consols, in which the deposits were invested, that 
the price of Consols rose to a point which afforded a net return less than the 
interest allotted to depositors and compelled the Government to reduce the 
rate of interest.** In France also the policy of investing the savings bank 
funds in public securities has acted as a powerful support to national credit, 
but here again, in the opinion of Hamilton, “the gain of the State has proven 
the loss of depositors, for it has caused a continuous rise in Government stock, 
and a corresponding decrease in interest.”’® In other countries investments 


*“Traité des Operations de Banque,” p. 105. 

“Sayous, “Les Banques de Depot,” p. 303. 

*It was estimated in 1901 that the continuance of the old rate to depositors 
(2% per cent) would cost the Exchequer from 1903 to 1908 £1,864,563 ($9,090,000). 
Vide Raffalovich, “Le Marché Financier en 1902-08,” p. 393. 

““Savings and Savings Institutions,” p. 387. 
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are permitted in real estate mortgages, as in Prussia, or in a variety of 
securities, as in Belgium.” 

The Savings banks, therefore, in all countries are serious competitors 
for capital in process of formation. Their officers are constantly in the 
market for securities, bidding against direct investors. How serious this 
competition has become appears from the fact that deposits in the Savings 
banks showed a net increase in the United States in 1904 of $125,000,000: in 
Great Britain in 1901, $25,000,000; in Russia in 1903, $115,000,000;~ and 
even in Italy in 1904, $15,000,000. In the chief civilized States these de- 
posits reached an aggregate in 1903 of not less than $10,609,885,102. * 


THE MORTGAGE BANKS. 


A mortgage bank is an institution which lends money on real estate. As 
these banks are organized on the European Continent, they give a certain 
degree of transferability to interest in real estate by the conversion of the 
mortgage into negotiable bonds. The limit of such loans is indefinitely 
expansible by new sales of bonds to the public, without increase of the 
capital of the lending bank and without serious increase of its risks if 
sound principles are followed in making loans.* The investor enjoys the 
ownership of a divisible security which he can part with at will at a price 
comparatively stable, instead of dealing with a single mortgage for which 
he might find it difficult in case of need to find a purchaser. As the function 
of such securities is set forth by the thoughtful Mexican financier, Casasus: * 


“Mortgage bonds (bons hypothécaires) work a complete transformation in 
mortgage securities. They release them from all the troublesome formalities 
with which civil legislation has surrounded them, they simplify their mech- 
anism and raise them to the dignity of the commercial law. The debts which 
they formerly represented, which remained stationary, so to speak, in the 
power of the creditor, without his being able to draw from them any new 
profit, acquire the advantage of available capital capable of a new series of 
commercial operations with large profit to the community.” 


The Credit Foncier, the principal mortgage bank in France, has mortgage 
bonds out to the amount of about $350,000,000; the Land Mortgage Bank of 
Austria-Hungary has debentures of nearly $40,000,000, and the Mortgage 
Bank of Spain has similar obligations of $17,000,000. These institutions 
practically bring into the security market a large part of the land values 
of Europe. A mortgage bank of this sort is able every few months to offer 


in the market a block of securities, which are eagerly subscribed for by 
those seeking a safe and steady investment. Against such obligations the 


issuing company is compelled to hold no reserve in currency, but only to be 
prepared to redeem its issues at the fixed dates of maturity. 


Vide “Les Caisses d’Epargne a l’Etranger”’ in “Economiste Frangais” 
(December 27, 1902), p. 879. 

2 “Economiste Européen” (Jan. 6, 1905) XXVII, p. 24. 

2“Economiste Européen” (Jan. 13, 1905) XXVII, p. 60. 

Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1904, p. 36. 

*There is no obvious reason why an honestly conducted mortgage bank 
should fail under the settled condition of land values in Europe; yet there was 
something of a crisis in mortgage loans in Germany in 1901, and Sayous 
declares that “the 42,000,000,000 marks ($9,900,000,000) of mortgages with 
which German real estate was burdened in 1900 represented a dead weight, 
which the money market had difficulty in carrying and which was const intly 
increasing.”—“La Crise Allemande en 1900-02,” p. 20. 

* “Les Institutions de Crédit,” p. 72. 
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OTHER CLASSES OF FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Between commercial banks, with their great mass of demand liabilities, 
and Savings banks and mortgage banks, which are practically free from 
such liabilities, comes a large class of institutions, both private and in- 
corporated, which employ capital in still other ways. Many of these in- 
stitutions rely chiefly upon their own capital and employ only incidentally 
amounts which may be lodged with them as deposits. Even where such 
deposits are nominally payable on demand, they are often made in large 
amounts by capitalists who are willing that they shall be employed in 
financing new enterprises and in floating securities and do not contemplate 
drawing upon them for current expenditures. Of such a character are many 
of the deposits of the American trust companies. These institutions have 
become an important factor, not only in the custody of trust funds, for which 
they were originally organized, but in distributing securities and reorganiz- 
ing industrial enterprises. Those of them which have a large line of de- 
posits payable on demand usually keep adequate deposits to their credit 
in a commercial bank, but as they are not the guardians of the paper cur- 
rency nor the legal reserve agents of country banks (as are the National 
banks of reserve cities) they do not need to keep the same proportions of 
currency as the National banks. * 

Greater prudence in management is required where the business of com- 
mercial banking and the financing of untried enterprises are combined in a 
single institution. In this respect the principal German banks were subject 
to some criticism after the crisis of 1901. Frobert declares: * 


“That which made the crisis serious, and certainly more profound than it 
would have been in other countries, was the close relation of the large financial 
establishments with industrial and commercial enterprises. These relations 
are shown by the considerable number of corporations in which the banks 
are represented in some manner, but more especially in the board of direction. 
Thus the Deutsche Bank was represented in 100 companies; the Dresdner 
Bank in about sixty; the Berliner Handelsgesellschaft in fifty or sixty.” 


GROWTH OF BANKING RESOURCES. 


With the growth in savings and in private capital in recent years has gone 
the growth in banking resources. When Bagehot (about 1876) compared 
the plethora of capital in his time with its scarcity in the time of Elizabeth, 
the combined banking credits of the four chief money centres of the world— 
London, Paris, Berlin, and New York—were about £200,000,000 ($965,000,- 
000). As late as 1890 the banking power of the world, as estimated by 
Mulhall, was $15,985,000,000, of which the United States was credited with 
$5,150,000,000, or less than one-third. According to more recent compilations, 
banking power increased within a dozen years after 1890 by $8,676,000,000 
in the United States alone, or 168.47 per cent., and in other countries by 
$8,946,000,000 or 82.57 per cent., and the combined banking power of the 
world rose to $33,600,000,000—an increase in fourteen years of 110.25 per 
cent, ~ 

Included in this aggregate are the resources of the Savings banks and of 
mortgage and finance banks. While these are not so closely related to the 
stock of floating capital and of currency as the strictly commercial banks, 
yet the entire mass of credits thus represented by banking power plays a 
part in the mechanism of exchange, whose wise management is the important 
trust of the modern leaders of finance. CHarLes A. CONANT. 


19 “The trust companies of New York City had deposits at the beginning of 

te to the amount of about $570,000,000 and reserves (mostly on deposit in 

National banks) to the amount of $124,854,495.—Vide the author's “Wall 

Street and the Country,” p. 229. 7 “Banques de Depot,” p. 103. 
“Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1904, p. 38. 





A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING 
AND COMMERCE. 


FURTHER PRINCIPLES OF BANKING, AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
PRIVATE BANKING IN ENGLAND. 


A banker who has opened an office for business will not have proceeded 
far before perceiving that his occupation is a far more exacting one than that 
of a capitalist or money-lender. The obligation to pay variable sums of 
money on demand involves another obligation, viz., that he, or some one 
acting for him, shall always be on the spot to answer the demand made. If 
the banker, before entering upon the business of banking, properly so called, 
has been in the habit of lending money, and has become known as a money- 
lender, he will have had applications in abundance, but he would be under no 
obligation to be on the spot to answer them. He could intermit his business 
to pursue other engagements, yet no one would have ground of complaint 
against him. Herein is precisely the point of difference between a money- 
lender and a banker—a difference that is frequently not well understood, and 
the failure to understand which has led to confusion both in thinking and in 
writing. 

It is of the essence of a banker’s business that he shall be in a position, at 
all times, to pay money on demand to those who have the right to demand it. 
This necessity is the reason why a banker finds it necessary to have what is 
universally known as a counter; an elevated table, in fact, of proper height 
for convenience of counting. If we pursue the idea we shall arrive at the 
genesis of the word bank in English, or banco in Italian, as applied to money 
matters.* 

But there is a further idea connected with this word. The word in com- 
mon usage is invariably connected with the idea of protection—protection, for 
example, against floods, as are the levees of the Mississippi, or against the 
tides, as in Holland and Nova Scotia. And the idea of protection is strictly 
applicable to a banker’s counting table or counter, so made, ex necessita, as 
to protect the banker himself. For the purpose of mere counting, a table in 
the middle of a room would answer. But a banker must have a store of 
money beside him, and finding it necessary to protect that store, neeis to 
arrange his counting table so he can stand behind it, and do business in 
security. Indeed, it is customary on this side of the Atlantic, as every cus- 
tomer of a bank knows, to protect the counter itself by screens. 


*The word bank in its original meaning, as is well known, indicates 
nothing but a raised platform, generally of earth, behind or before w! 
persons can stand. The word thus came to be applied to the elevated table, 
or platform, behind which the banker, or his substitute, stood to receive or 
pay money. This elevated table is the real “bank,’ and the person who 
stands behind it is a banker or his representative. 
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In conducting the business of banking, it is necessary to fix certain hours 
when demands for money can legally be made. As to these hours, a private 
banker can fix them for himself; in which case his customers, or the public, 
being duly notified, will be debarred from making legal demands at any other 
time. This is part of his contract with them. But usually, as the business of 
panking is developed, the hours of business become settled by custom, to 
which all conform for the sake of convenience. If the bank is a corporation 
its hours of business are usually stated in its by-laws, and advertised, espe- 
cially in country districts, where persons have to travel far at times to reach 
the banker at all. The only way in which, as a rule, the law intervenes, is to 
declare what days shall be considered as holidays on which no demand can 
be made at all. 

The necessity of being always present to answer demands soon imposes 
on the banker a serious question, viz., to whom can he delegate the power to 
answer demands in his absence? For absent, at times, he must be. Even if 
he can trust a clerk to answer the demands of depositors from hour to hour, 
the safe custody of his stock of money or securities is a matter of the first 
consequence, demanding the attention of more than one person. But even 
the function of lending money cannot be intermitted by a banker, as it can 
by a mere money-lender. With his open door and open counter, he must be 
prepared either in person or by deputy to answer the demands of borrowers 
as well as of depositors. The commercial customers of a bank have obliga- 
tions of their own to meet day by day, and in these days depend upon arrange- 
ments with their bankers to enable them to meet these requirements. It is 
therefore necessary for a banker to have some person in his office whom he 
can trust to exercise this function of lending money in his absence. But 
what position is such a person to occupy? 

This question, in former years, was repeatedly asked by the bankers of 
England, and it was generally and finally answered in the same way. When 
such a person was found, and he was generally some clerk or officer of their 
own, whose qualities of shrewdness and sound judgment had been observed in 
course of business, he was at first entrusted with power of attorney and 
placed in the position of managing clerk. 

But it would soon occur to a shrewd banker, that such an officer might 
build up an interest and connection of his own, which interest, so long as 
there was no closer connection between them than employer and employed, 
might in time become something distinct from his own. It might, in fact, 
be used to his disadvantage and loss. This would naturally lead to the con- 
sideration whether it was not desirable to bind such a capable officer to him- 
self by taking him into PARTNERSHIP. By this means all thoughts of rivalry, 
or separate interest, would be banished, and such a close identity be estab- 
lished that the banker and his confidential officer would no longer be two 
persons, but, for all banking purposes, only one. 

Through this process of what may be called banking evolution, nearly all 
the great banking firms of England have passed. The clever and shrewd 
accountant has been promoted to the management of the office, taken into 
partnership, accumulated wealth, and has finally become the head and princi- 
Pal of the concern which he once served. And his name, once utterly un- 
known, is now in a prominent place in the firm’s title, and figures in banking 
and commercial directories so prominently as to be known all over England. 

It is thus, probably, that the banking firms of England came to have such 
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long titles as many of them had until modern developments set in. Thus, for 
example, it was with Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Trells & Co., Glyn Mills, Hali- 
fax & Co., Williams, Deacon, Labouchere & Co., Smith, Payne & Smiths, and 
other firms of like character. And so great a weight did the more prominent 
of these names carry, that they have been generally retained in the corporate 
name of the joint stock company into which they have been merged.7 

But in the serious step of taking in a partner, either a merchant or a 
banker will have regard to many circumstances. Perfect honesty and relia- 
bility are the primary considerations, after that come business knowledge, 
prudence and industry, and a due measure of caution and enterprise. Along 
with all these a merchant who consults his own comfort will take care to 
have a man of reasonably good temper and common sense about him. A 
quarrelsome, cross-grained man, one who cannot give and take, a man so 
conceited that he cannot fancy any other person knows anything, no matter 
how clever he may be, should be left to plow his own furrow, but never en- 
trusted with a partnership. 

In a business like banking, where the interests of so many persons depend 
on a successful continuance of the business, it is of the first importance to 
provide for the future. The business of a bank carried on by private indi- 
viduals might, in the absence of such arrangements, be brought to an entire 
stop by the death or withdrawal of a single partner. Such a stoppage, in 
certain cases, might throw the business of a whole district into confusion. 
These contingencies in former days were necessarily provided for by arrange- 
ments between the partners themselves, and the best legal skill in England 
was drawn upon to prepare deeds that would ensure a continuance of busi- 
ness. That this has been successfully done is shown by the record of banking 
firms that have had an unbroken career for upwards of two centuries, and 
are in vigorous life at this day. In such arrangements none are so much 
interested as junior partners, for they, obviously, have most to fear from an 
interruption of the business. 

Private banking on this continent has never occupied the high position it 
attained in England. The reason for the extraordinary development of bank- 
ing by private firms in England was the jealously-guarded monopoly of the 
Bank of England. In the United States, however, and in Canada, as in Scot- 
land, the development of banking by joint-stock companies has always been 
unrestricted by monopoly; and even the very appearance of it, in the case of 
the United States Bank, was ruthlessly stamped out by a Democratic Presi- 
dent. 

But though the banking business of towns and cities on this continent has 
been almost wholly conducted by joint-stock companies, a considerable sphere 
has existed (at any rate, until late years) for the operations of private hank- 
ing in the thriving villages and smaller towns of the country. 


+ Most of this has as close an application to commercial partnerships as to 
partnership in banking. It is well known that many of the men who ar 
now heads of great commercial firms commenced their career in the “house” 
as clerks. While doing their own special work faithfully, they displayed 
ability for something beyond it—ability not only for keeping books, but for 
suggesting improvements; capacity not only as salesmen, but shrewdness in 
discriminating between customers; ability not only to handle goods, but ca- 
pacity for understanding what goods would suit the customers. They dis- 
played, in fact, that quality that is so difficult to define, but so well understood, 
viz., business ability. 
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The humorous story of David Harum, which, as is well known, was 
written by a bank officer, probably gives a fair picture of the kind of persons 
that many of them were, and the kind of business they did, in the village 
communities of the United States. 

Private banking at one time had obtained a considerable development in 
Canada, and that for a good reason in the circumstances of the country, 
largely agricultural as the Provinces of Canada are, the towns and cities gen- 
erally at considerable distances from each other, and between them have 
grown up villages of fair population, in which are to be found some of the 
features of town life. Such villages did not at one time afford sufficient busi- 
ness to make it profitable for joint-stock banks to be established in them, for 
their methods and machinery are costly, and it is contrary to law for them 
to undertake any other business. But where a joint-stock bank would 
scarcely pay expenses, a private banker might make a respectable living; for 
in addition to banking he could undertake, for example, to effect insurances, 
both fire and life. He could assist in drawing up the simpler kinds of legal 
instruments, and do the same business as is done by professional accountants. 
This state of thing, however, is gradually passing away. By the development 
of the country, many former villages are becoming towns, and are affording 
sufficient business to enable one or more branches of joint-stock banks to be 
established in them. Even in this case, however, a private banking firm may 
maintain its position, if its partners are known to have undoubted means, and 
have so conduéted the business as to gain and keep the confidence of the 
community. : 

Before enteriibg on the larger class of questions that appertain to joint- 


stock banking, it'*may be well to note briefly the considerations that should 
govern a private banker in the conduct of his business: 

(1) He should certainly not carry on any mercantile business, for in so 
doing he might: be in competition with his own customers. 

(2) He should undoubtedly be possessed of a sufficient amount of 


CAPITAL. 

Every private banker, in the nature of things, should have a fund out of 
which he can meet the losses which are incidental to the lending of money. 
For if he cannot meet them out of his capital, he must draw upon the money 
of his depositors for the purpose, to their loss. 

It must be remembered that the customers of a private banker are almost 
invariably persons of small means, who have deposited money with him 
which they cannot afford to lose. A village community, as a rule, is not dis- 
tressed or embarrassed by the failure of one of its storekeepers; but it may 
be very seriously distressed, and the distress will probably extend to the 
farming community round about, if a private banker cannot repay the sums 
deposited with him. 

There is, however, this to be said, that a private banker can take securities 
for his loans that are prohibited to a chartered bank and so keep himself safe. 

(3) A private banker must beware of getting his money “locked up,” and 
will need to calculate carefully the length of time which borrowers require 
So as to be sure of having sufficient money in his office, or at command, to 
meet daily demands. And in taking fixed deposits, the notice should be suffi- 
ciently long to enable him to make arrangements to meet a large demand 
Without embarrassment. He will, of course, have it understood in taking 
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deposits of more than an average amount that the notice will be required, ag 
a matter of business. 

(4) To insure all this, he must keep sufficient reserves. 

There are private bankers in Canada who have continuously fulfilled these 
conditions, and maintained a prosperous business. 

On the other hand, there have been a certain number of failures amongst 
this class, which failures have been almost invariably traceable to want of 
sufficient capital to begin with, coupled with a disposition to take risks which 
a chartered bank would avoid. 

JOINT-StocK BANKING IN GENERAL. 

The early bankers who co-operated in the movements of commerce, in 
Europe, apart from the great institutions which were avowedly created to 
assist the government, were largely, as has been seen, private individuals or 
firms. But since the extraordinary opening up of countries in modern times 
and the vast development of commerce in consequence, the tendency has in- 
creasingly been for banking to be carried on by incorporated companies. 

Banking, therefore, in all its important spheres, is thus carried on; and 
it has been evident that the principal motive for giving powers to banks ina 
coporate form is that they might efficiently co-operate in the promotion of 
COMMERCE. 

A joint-stock bank with its headquarters in China and its agencies in 
England, the United States, and Japan, takes an influential part in the move- 
ments of the Eastern trade of those countries. Similarly, an Indian bank 
having its headquarters in London covers the whole of our Indian Empire 
with its operations and takes part in the movements, h.th outward and 
inward, of the commerce of Australia and New Zealand. These are simple 
facts. 

The principal banking corporation of Canada covers the whole Dominion 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific with its branches, and there is scarcely an 
operation of manufacture or commerce therein which that institution does 
not assist in developing. But the commerce of Canada has an intimate con- 
nection with England and the United States. This bank therefore has offices 
in London, New York and Chicago, and assists in carrying on the larger 
operations of trade in all these cities. 

The same may be said of other Canadian banks whose operations cover 
an immense extent of territory in the United States as well as in Canada, 
from New Orleans to the Yukon, and enable them to co-operate in the move 
ments of commerce from its smallest beginnings in the operations of 4 
country trader, to those vast developments by which the productions of 
whole countries are massed for shipment in great ports and sent across the 
ocean to the remotest parts of the world. It is evident, however, that banks 
covering so wide a field must of necessity have a corporate form. No private 
firm, however wealthy, could possibly carry on business in so many diversified 
forms, in such diverse conditions, and covering such vast spheres of opera- 
tion as are covered by some modern banks. Incorporation therefore was 4 
necessity. 

It has been already pointed out that the continuity of a banking firm 
is a most essential feature of the business. So many interests depend 
upon it, that all modern countries have sought by legislation to provide that, 
so far as possible, they shall not be subject to the changes of time and 
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chance. In Scotiand the greater part of the business of banking has been 
earried on for two hundred years by corporations organized directly or in- 
directly by acts of Parliament. And banking would doubtless have had the 
same development in England, but for the fact that up to a certain period, 
the Bank of England was by long tradition extremely jealous of banking 
being carried on by corporations. That great corporation, while willing to 
tolerate what it could not prevent, viz., the formation of private banking 
partnerships, would never tolerate the formation of banking corporations 
created by act of Parliament. 

The idea of the Bank of England was that all other banks in England 
should be tributaries to itself, revolving round it as lesser lights revolve 
around the sun. They should keep an account with it, deposit with it all 
their spare funds, keep their cash reserves in its hands, and in case of need 
rely upon it for assistance by rediscounting or by secured advances. 

The Bank of England was thus to be the banker’s bank; and any “coming 
into touch” on its part with the commerce and trade of the country was to be 
through the medium of other bankers. There was no express law to this 
effect, but the unwritten custom gradually grew up, and so potent was its 
force that in time it became fixed and universal. Even after the force of 
public opinion became potent enough (as it did after the crash amongst the 
private banking interest in 1825) to break down the opposition of the Bank 
to the establishment of banking corporations, the force of this tradition pre- 
vailed. To this day the Bank of England is largely the banker’s bank. All 
the banks in the country keep an account with some bank in London, or with 
the Bank of England direct, and all London banks keep an account with the 
Bank of England, and commit to its keeping their reserves of cash. Such 
great banks as the National Provincial Bank of England, with its 200 
branches and 50,000,000 sterling of deposits; or the London and County, with 
its deposits of 44,000,000 sterling, not to mention other great corporations in 
London, Manchester, Liverpool and other centres, besides every bank in 
Scotland and Ireland, all acknowledge the supremacy of the great central 
institution by keeping accounts with it, and lodging with it their spare funds. 

It might be thought that when power was given by Parliament to estab- 
lish banking corporations, the Legislature would endeavor to have them 
modelled upon the pattern of the Bank of England. That great corporation 
had demonstrated the wisdom of its constitution by a remarkable course of 
what was, on the whole, good management. During all the vicissitudes of 
English history from the Revolution of 1688 to the time then present, it had 
maintained its position, and rendered inestimable service to the State. But 
the Bank of England was not taken as a model; and that for good reasons. 
The Bank had one distinguishing power which marked it off from all other 
banking concerns in the kingdom. It had the power of issuing notes which 
were created LEGAL TENDER by law. 

There was at that time nothing to prevent private bankers from issuing 
notes to any extent they pleased. They were not empowered to do it by law; 
neither did the law prevent them, the only condition imposed by law was that 
no note-issuing bank should carry on business within sixty miles of London. 
But none of their notes were legal tender, consequently their circulation was 
almost wholly confined to the district in which they were issued. But the 
notes of the Bank of England being legal tender, circulated, and were in- 


3 
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tended to circulate, all over England, and were a legal tender everywhere 
except at the Bank itself.t But they were never legal tender in Scotlan:| 

There was another reason why the charter of the Bank of England could 
not be followed in framing laws for other joint-stock banks. It was a part 
of its original constitution, and that feature of it has subsisted ever since, 
that the whole of its capital should be loaned to the Government. It was 
founded to assist the Government in the difficult days of the Revolution of 
1688, and it has retained this essential feature to this day. Although its 
capital has been increased more than tenfold since its foundation, there has 
never been a time, down to the present hour, when the whole of it failed t 
be loaned to the Government of the day. And further, it has always | 
understood that the Government has had the first claim to any resources that 
the Bank might possess. This has never been embodied in legislation, bu it 
is one of those traditions that have been so long in operation as to have 
acquired the force of law.§ 

The charter of the Bank of England, which charter is simply an act of 
Parliament embodying its constitution, has therefore never been adopted as 
a model for other banks in England. In fact, the joint-stock banks of 
England have never been governed by the provisions of a general act as have 
tne banks of Canada and the United States. Apart from the necessity of mak- 
ing a declaration as to the amount of their proposed capital, the names of their 
original directors and stockholders and most particularly the name of the 
officer in whose name the corporation can sue and be sued, they are at 
liberty to carry on their business in any way that stockholders and directors 
may deem advisable. The one important restriction to which they are subject 
is in the amount of their circulation. 

Since the passing of the celebrated Banking Act of Sir Robert Peel in 1844 
every bank in England, whether private or joint-stock, has been obliged t 
restrict its issue within the amount of its average issue for the three years 
previous to 1844. This amount has been registered, and appears in every 
published statement of the note issues of English banks. The banks of 
Scotland made a strenuous resistance to the restriction being applied to 
them; and succeeded so far as this, that they were allowed to exceed this 


{It must not be supposed, however, that the Government of England was 
responsible for the notes. It is a common mistake to suppose that it was. 
The Government of England never issued circulating notes as the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the Government of the United States have done. The 
Government of England, though it did interfere occasionally in times of pres- 
sure to assist the Bank, was careful to guard itself from being responsible 
for the notes. All that it ever did was to relax some one or other of the 
restrictions under which notes were issued. But no noteholder or other 
creditor of the Bank was ever allowed to imagine that he could go to the 
Treasury and make a legal demand there. 

§ The same principle of the whole of the capital of the bank being lent to 
the Government lies at the foundation of the National banking system of the 
United States. This system, like that of the Bank of England, took its rise 
from the necessities of the Government. Its founder had primarily in view 
not the establishment of sound banks, or of a secure circulation, but the 
obtaining of money to carry on the war. And it fully answered its purpose. 
Almost the whole banking capital of the country was loaned to the Govern- 
ment in the shape of the holding of Government securities. And not only 
was the operation in the early days of the war highly profitable to the banks, 
but a currency was secured whose safety has never been questioned. But in 
the change of times and circumstances very grave defects have been de- 
veloped in this system which will be noticed later on. 
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limit on condition that they should hold gold for the excess—an academic 
rule, devised by legislators of little banking experience. But the liberty they 
obtained to pass beyond the average of circulation of half a century ago has 
proved to be most profitable to the banks and advantageous to the country. 

The organization of banks in the United States has passed through 
various stages, and is complicated by the fact that it has been dealt with by 
both State and Federal legislation. To attempt even a brief summary of the 
steps by which the banking laws of the United States have reached their 
present development would be beyond the scope of this work. Suffice to say 
that after an attempt made many years ago to establish a Bank of the United 
States on somewhat similar principles to that of the Bank of England, which 
failed for political reasons, numerous charters were granted by the separate 
States. Many of these, especially in the Eastern cities, were well considered, 
and framed with much financial wisdom. But it was far otherwise in some 
of the States of the West. In these newer communities, many charters were 
granted by their several States in a manner that set common sense at de- 
fiance. Numbers of banks were established with powers to issue notes, under 
the foolish idea that by this means money could be made plentiful, and the 
development and prosperity of the district insured. No proper provisions 
were made for the redemption of these notes; it thus came about that masses 
of currency were set afloat which speedily went to a discount; whilst much of 
it ultimately became almost as valueless as the Continental currency of the 
Revolution. This ‘“‘wild-cat’” currency (as it was named) was a source of 
untold trouble to merchants and travellers, from the fact that the notes of 
nearly every Western bank had a different value, which value could only be 
ascertained from publications issued for the purpose. These bank note re- 
porters were a necessary part of the furniture of every business office, and 
were even necessary to householders, lawyers and ministers; for none of 
them could tell what was the real value of the bank bills that were circulated, 
without consulting one of these records. But a step was at length taken that 
put a final stop to all such bank issues. A great exigency had arisen under 
which the interests of the separate States had to give way. It was during the 
first years of the great Civil War that Mr. Chase, the very able Secretary of 
the Treasury, conceived the idea of establishing, not one great bank of issue 
like the Bank of England, but numbers of banks whose whole capital should 
be lent to the Government; and who should have the right of issuing notes 
for the amount of their loan which would be held as security therefor (less 
a percentage reserved). These notes, then, would be indubitably safe, and 
could be received without question, from one extremity of the country to the 
other. But they were never made legal tender. The system was no sooner 
launched than it proved successful. It appealed to patriotic feeling. Large 
humbers of banks, formerly organized under State laws, adopted the 
National system. And under it an immense number of new banks were or- 
ganized. The old issues of State banks, under the operation of this system 
and disabilities imposed by it, speedily disappeared, and the notes of the 
National banks became universally prevalent. 

Along with all this, a system of Government issues was devised which 
were made legal tender. But as they were not payable in gold, which con- 
tinued at a premium all through the war, they commanded no more favor 
than the notes of the National banks. For these were exchangeable for Gov- 
ernment notes at any time, besides which, they were, if anything, safer. The 
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notes of the Government rested on the credit of the Government alone, while 
those of the banks were not only secured by Government bonds, but were a 
charge upon all the assets of the several banks. 

It is not necessary to enter further on the subject of the Government 
issues. Our concern is with banking, and with the laws of the United States 
on the subject. 

It must not be imagined that when the National banking system began to 
prevail so extensively it drove the old State banks out of existence. By no 
means. The State banks could, under their respective laws, carry on al! the 
operations of banking except the issue of notes. Now, for banks in large 
cities, the power to issue their own currency, restricted as it was to a lesser 
amount than their paid-up capital, and accompanied by the obligation to hold 
Government bonds, was of less and less value as the bonds yielded a lessen- 
ing rate of interest, until finally it became of scarcely any value at all. It 
was, and it is, of some value to banks in smaller centres. But banks in the 
large cities, and especially in New York, could dispense with it without incon- 
venience, and work under State charters, on their own credit alone. 

GeorGE Hacu! 


INSOLVENT NATIONAL BANKS.—It has been an assumption among some 
financial writers that the banks of the supposedly more conservative Eastern 
States were not only somewhat less liable to failure than those located in 
other sections of the country, but that they were as a rule managed so that 
in case of failure they would pay a larger rate of dividends to creditors than 
banks in the West and South. When schemes for insuring bank deposits 
have been presented, based on a tax upon deposits, it has been pointed out 
that objection might be made by the Eastern banks to contributing to such a 
not wish to be called on to protect depositors in sections of the country 
where bank management was not so conservative. 

According to the last annual report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
the creditors of nineteen failed National banks in the New England States 
received 93.26 per cent. on their claims; the sixty-three insolvent banks in 
the Eastern States paid 75.93 per cent.; sixty-three in the Southern States 
68.15 per cent.; seventy-six in the Middle States (Middle West) 84.10; eighty- 
nine in the Western States 69.17 per cent. and thirty-five in the Pacific States 
and Territories 70.05 per cent. 

During the existence of the National banking system conditions in the 
South, and in the Western States also to some extent, have been for consid- 
erable periods less favorable than could have been desired. Next to the high 
record of New England is the good showing made by the Middle West. This 
section of the country includes several of the richest agricultural States, and 
judged by the statistics quoted, conservative banking has made great progress 
there. 

Taking the country all over creditors of insolvent National banks have 
received 78.11 per cent. of their claims, which is far from being unsatisfactor) 
considering the vast benefits the banks have been to the business interests 
of the country. 


AMERICAN MONEY SENT To SweDEN.—During the year. 1903, 9,717,632 crowns 
($2,604,325.38) were sent, in postal orders, from the United States to Sweden, 
and 1,601,110 crowns ($429,097.48) from Sweden to the United States, leaving 
a balance of $2,175,227.90 in favor of Sweden. Since the postal money-order 
system between the United States and Sweden has been in existence (April 1, 
1885) there has been sent from the United States to Sweden 70,913,702 crowns 
($19,004,872) more than from Sweden to the United States—Robert S. &. 
Bergh, Consul, Gothenburg, Sweden. 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 


\ll the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Courts 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “‘Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 


OVERDRAFTS—LIABILITY OF OFFICERS THEREFOR. 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky, December 15, 1904. 
WESTERN BANK OF LOUISVILLE VS. COLDEWEY’S EXECUTRIX. 


Where overdrafts are allowed by a bank, whether by the direct action of its 
board of directors or by its Cashier or President under the authority dele- 
gated to them by the Board of Directors, the propriety of allowing particu- 
lar overdrafts is addressed to the business judgment and discretion of the 
officers having the matter in charge. 

If in such matter they act prudently and honestly, they will not be held re- 
sponsible for losses that occur, but if they allow the funds of the bank to 
be so appropriated by a customer or customers, who are known to be in- 
solvent, or whose assets or business would not justify a prudent person 
similarly situated to extend them such credit, they will be liable to the 
bank therefor. 

The rules of a bank required that all applications for loans should be brought 
before all the directors or advisory committee for approval, but the Presi- 
dent of the bank allowed his son to overdraw his account without bring- 
ing the matter before the directors or advisory committee; Held, that the 
President was liable for the loss thereby sustained by the bank. 

Where several officers of a bank wrongfully allowed overdrafts, the bank may 
maintain an action against all or any. 


This was an action by the Western Bank of Louisville, Ky., against the 
estate of its late President, Anton F. Coldewey, to recover damages for about 
$35,000, sustained through the conduct of the President by personally per- 
mitting his son William G. Coldewey to overdraw his account with the bank 
without the knowledge and consent of the board of directors, an advisory 
committee of which board was daily on hand to pass on loans applied for, 
and in concealing such overdrafts from the board and its members. It 
was charged that the conduct of Anton F. Coldewey complained of was the 
result of negligence on his part, wherein he neglected to discharge his duties 
to the bank, from which the damage stated had resulted; and it was also 
charged that his conduct was fraudulent as to the bank. 

O’REaR, J.: It appears that Anton F. Coldewey had been the President 
of the bank since its organization, some 40 years ago, until his death, 
in April, 1900. The capital stock of the bank was, for many years before 
the death of Anton F. Coldewey, $250,000, and the surplus something over 
$50,000. The bank had a board of directors who met monthly as a body to 
consider the affairs of the institution. The board was an active one in 
the management of the business affairs of the bank, so far as they were 
brought to its attention. The by-laws provided for an advisory committee, 
and the custom prevailed from the beginning to the death of President 
Coldewey to have an advisory committee from this board; the President 
being ex officio one of its members. The other two were taken in rota- 
tion, serving for one week out of each month; there being eight other di- 
rectors beside the President. This advisory committee was required to 
meet, and did meet, when the bank was open for business and when there 
was business necessitating it, every morning at 11 o’clock in the banking 
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house of appellant. Their duties included their examining and passing 
upon all applications made to the bank for loans and for discount of notes 
and other paper to the bank. They kept what were called “application 
books,” on which they supposed, and on which it was presumed, that every 
note offered to the bank for discount, and in which all applications to 
borrow its money were entered for the inspection and approval of the ad- 
visory committee. 

In 1898 William G. Coldewey, who was a son of’ the President, Anton 
F. Coldewey, and who was engaged in the wholesale liquor traffic at Louis- 
ville, bought out an establishment of that nature which had been con- 
ducted by his uncle, August Coldewey, lately deceased. It was bought 
on credit entirely, for the consideration of about $10,000. He continued 
the business bought from his uncle under the name of August Coldewey 
& Co. Upon buying this business he opened an account with appellant bank 
by borrowing from it $2,000, evidenced by his personal note for that 
amount, without collateral or other security. The proceeds of the note 
were placed to his credit, against which he checked. This note was not 
put on the application book, nor was it laid before the advisory committee 
or board of directors. With this start William G. Coldewey personally, and 
in the name of his firm August Coldewey & Co., has drawn checks at his 
own discretion against appellant bank, without any previous arrangement 
with the bank or its directors that he might do so, and although he had 
no funds there against which to draw the checks. 

The proof is conclusive that, when these checks were presented to the 
bank to the individual bookkeepers through the clearing house, these book- 
keepers carried them to the President, Anton F. Coldewey, who kept an 
office in the bank, and was there almost daily in the management of its 
affairs, and asked him whether the bank should pay the checks, notify- 
ing him at the same time that the accounts were overdrawn at times as high 
as $10,000 or more. The invariable response was a direction to’the clerks 
to pay the checks, which was done. On some occasions, when the Presi- 
dent was absent, the clerk would report the checks to the Cashier, who 
directed them to be paid. By this proceeding something like $35,000 was 
drawn out of the bank in excess of what was put in by way of deposit 
and notes discounted by William G. Coldewey, in his own name and the 
name of the business concern he was conducting under the style of August 
Coldewey & Co. That this fact was known to the President and consented 
to by him, and in fact directed by him, the record leaves little or no 
room for doubt. 

During all this time William G. Coldewey was indebted and involved 
apparently as much or more than he owned, and after the first few months 
from the beginning of this business was insolvent. Shortly after his father’s 
death he made a deed of assignment for the benefit of all of his creditors. 
His estate, including that inherited from his father, would not pay much 
upon his indebtedness. 

Anton F. Coldewey received a salary of $2,000 per year from the bank 
as its President. He was the active head of the institution, participating 
personally in the daily management of its business affairs. It was he who 
laid before the advisory committee the paper that was to be passed upon 
by them. Notwithstanding the facts above enumerated, he did not tell 
them at any time that his son was being permitted to overdraw his ac- 
count so extensively, or at all; nor did he bring to the attention of the 
committee a number of notes given by his son to the bank without 
curity, which were credited upon his overdrawn account, reducing it ap- 
parently to that extent. The directors testified that they did not know 
and had never heard of William G. Coldewey having overdrawn his ac- 
count to the extent that he did do it, nor had they heard that he had over- 
drawn it at all until after the death of Anton F. Coldewey. 

That certain of the directors, including the President, overdrew their 
accounts at times, and that other persons were allowed to overdraw their 
accounts at times, is not material here. The practice in a bank of allow- 
ing its customers to overdraw their accounts without prearranged security 
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is a matter at least to be determined by the governing body of the bank, 
its board of directors, or if the board sees proper to delegate that matter, 
and does delegate it to its President or Cashier, then by those officers. 
(Pryse vs. Farmers’ Bank, 17 Ky. Law Rep. 1056, 23 S. W. 532; First 
National Bank vs. Reese, 25 Ry. Law Rep. 778, 76 S. W. 384.) 

But if the practice as a business course is allowed by the bank at all, 
whether by direct action of its board of directors, or whether by its 
Cashier or President under the authority delegated to them by the board 
of directors, the propriety of allowing particular overdrafts is one that 
addresses itself to the business judgment and discretion of the officers 
having that matter in charge. If they act prudently and honestly, they 
will not be held responsible for losses that occur from it. On the other 
hand, if they allow the funds of the bank to be so appropriated by a cus- 
tomer or customers who are known to be insolvent, or whose assets or 
business would not justify a prudent person similarly situated to extend 
them such credit, they will be liable to the bank as for a neglect of their 
duty, where loss results from it. 

We might stop this case here on the facts; for, even if this overdraw- 
ing of accounts by a customer of appellant bank was a practice expressly 
allowed by authority of its board of directors, and was left by them as a 
matter of business discretion to the President and Cashier, in this case the 
facts shown that the line of credit extended to William G. Coldewey was 
far beyond what his business and property justified. It was a reckless 
employment of the bank’s funds, more than negligent, for which both the 
President and Cashier would be liable to the bank as for a neglect of their 
duties and a breach of their trust. 

To go further, as the case has been prepared and presented on this line, 
we find that the power was not delegated by the board of directors, or by 
the advisory committee, to the President and Cashier to loan this bank’s 
funds otherwise than upon the advice and consent of the advisory com- 
mittee, or of the board of directors. The loans that were made, for such 
is the effect of the overdrafts of William G. Coldewey, were not by the 
consent of, nor were they known to, the directors, nor to the advisory com- 
mittee. It appears, rather, that they were concealed from them. This 
was a direct breach of a plain duty owing by these officials, the President 
and Cashier, to the bank and its stockholders and creditors, for which they 
should be and are liable to the bank; damage to it having resulted there- 
from. That the bank has not seen proper to proceed against the Cashier 
by action does not at all lessen the liability of the President for his breach 
of duty. We find, however, that several thousand dollars of these over- 
drafts occurred after March 13, 1900, the last time Anton F. Coldewey ap- 
pears to have been at the bank, acting as its President. After that he was 
confined to his home by sickness, from which he died. For the over- 
drafts created after March 13, 1900, he is not liable, for he did not authorize 
them; nor, so far as the record shows, did he know that they were being 
created, nor was it within his power at that time to have prevented it. 
For allowing these it appears that the Cashier alone is responsible. 

Judgment reversed. 


ASSESSMENT ON NATIONAL BANK STOCK—LIABILITY OF EXECUTOR. 
Supreme Court of Illinois, December 22, 1904. 
MORTIMER, €t al. VS POTTER. 
An executor who distributes an estate after he has knowledge of an assess- 


ment thereon for the liability of the deceased as a stockholder in a failed 
National bank is liable for the amount of the assessment. 


This was a bill in equity to collect an assessment upon ten shares of 
the capital stock of the National Bank of Illinois owned by Charles 
Kavanagh, deceased. 

It appeared from the stipulation of the parties that on and prior to 
April 1, 1873, Charles Kavanagh owned 10 shares of the capital stock of 
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the National Bank of Illinois, of the par value of $100 each. He died on 
that date, leaving a will, afterward probated, and his estate was administered 
upon and settled in due course of administration about two years afte) 
his death. 

WILKIN, J. (omitting part of the opinion): The appellant Mortime: 
after he knew that the assessment had been ordered, divided the remain 
ing estate in his hands among appellants, as above stated. Section 5,151 
of the federal statute [U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3,465] under which tli 
liability here sued for is established is in the following language: 

“The shareholders of every National bank shall be held individua!|; 
responsible, equally and ratably, and not one for another, for all contra 
debts and acknowledgments of such association to the extent of tl 
amount of their stock therein at the par value thereof, in addition to 
amount invested in such shares.” 

Section 5,152 of the same statute [U. S. Comp St. 1901, p. 3,465] is 


follows: 

“Persons holding stock as executors, administrators, guardians or trus- 
tees shall not be personally subject to any liabilities as stockholders, but 
the estates and funds in their hands shall be liable in like manner and to 
the same extent as the testator, intestate, ward or person interested 
such trust funds would be if living and competent to act and hold the stoc! 
in his own name.” 

Under these sections the executors or trustees were liable for this as- 
sessment the same as Kavanagh would have been if living, and in view 
of the fact that Mortimer had distributed the estate leaving the claim un- 
paid, and each devisee had received more than the amount of the enti 
assessment, they are each liable therefor in equity. 

Judgment affirmed. 


DEPOSITS—USE OF BY OFFICER OF CORPORATION FOR INDIVIDUA! 
PURPOSES—PASS BOOK—EXAMINATION—ESTOPPEL. 


United States Circuit Court, District of Rhode Island, November 10, 1904 


MANHATTAN WEB CO, US. AQUIDNECK NATIONAL BANK. 


Where the treasurer of a corporation draws and uses its funds for privat« 
purposes, in the absence of circumstances giving rise to a reasonable i 
ference of authority to do so, the bank is put upon inquiry. 

A bank which held individual notes of the treasurer of a corporation received 
a check of the corporation signed by him as treasurer with directions 
to apply the proceeds in payment of the notes, and did so, surrendering the 
notes with its rights against indorsers and collateral security which it 
held, without any inquiry as to whether the payment was authorized by 
the corporation. Such inquiry would have disclosed that the treasurer 
had no such authority. The corporation made no demand for the mor 
for four years, although the check was entered on its pass-book and was 
itself returned by the bank with the other cancelled checks soon after 
the transaction. Held, that the corporation was not estopped from re- 
covering the money. 


The Manhattan Web Company, a corporation of New Jersey, was a 
positor in the defendant bank. Its treasurer, E. Read Goodridge, drew 
against its account a check for $7,750, dated February 20, 1900, payable to 
the order of E. Read Goodridge, and signed “Manhattan Web Co., E. Read 
Goodridge, Treasurer.” This check, indorsed, “Pay Aquidneck Nat. Ba 
or order E. Read Goodridge,” was sent by Goodridge to Hopkins, Cashier 
of the bank, in a letter directing the application of the check to the pa: 
ment of six notes then held by the bank. The bank followed instructions 
and charged the check against the plaintiff’s account. Four of these notes 
amounting to $5,150, were notes of E. Read Goodridge for his personal in 
debtedness to the bank. Two of the notes were signed, “Manhattan We! 
Co., E. Read Goodridge, Treas.,” and were indorsed, “Manhattan Web Co., 
B. Read Goodridge, Treas.,” “H. L. R. Goodridge,” and “E. Read Gooi- 
ridge.” These two notes were dated, respectively, November 7 and Nove! 
ber 20, 1899. The plaintiff offered evidence to the effect that these two 
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notes were made by the Manhattan Web Company of New York, and were 
not notes of the plaintiff, the Manhattan Web Company of New Jersey. 
Upon a trial with a jury a verdict was rendered against the bank for the 
full amount of $7,750. The bank applied for a new trial. 

Brown, District Judge: The plaintiff contends that it is well settled as 
a matter of law that, where an agent draws a corporation note or check 
payable to himself, and uses it to pay his individual debts or debts of third 
parties, the payee takes with notice of the fraud, and the burden is cast 
upon him to establish by proof that the act was authorized or ratified by 
the corporation; citing the following cases: (Rochester & Charlotte Turn- 
pike Road Co. vs. Paviour, 164 N. Y. 281; Campbell vs. Manufacturers’ Na- 
tional Bank, 67 N. J. Law, 301; Gale vs. Chase National Bank, 104 Fed. 
214, 48 C. C. A. 496; Cohnfeld vs. Tanenbaum, 176 N. Y. 126; Randall vs. 
R. I. L. Co., 20 R. I. 625; New York I. Mine vs. First National Bank, 39 
Mich. 644; Reynolds El. Co. vs. Merchants’ National Bank, 55 App. Div. 1; 
Gerard vs. McCormick, 130 N. Y. 261.) 

While there is a question whether this rule is not too broadly stated, 
since perhaps it would not be an unusual business transaction for a treas- 
urer to draw corporate funds for his own salary, and to deposit them in 
his own account subject to check for his private bills, yet the cases cited 
are at least sufficient to justify the propositions that, where a treasurer 
of a corporation draws and uses its funds for private purposes, in the 
absence of circumstances giving rise to a reasonable inference of authority 
to do so, the bank is put upon inquiry; and that a presumption of a treas- 
urer’s authority to apply corporate funds to his private purposes does not 
arise from the mere fact that he does so apply them. 

As to the individual notes of Goodridge, there apparently was no fact, 
additional to the assumption of authority by the treasurer, to give rise to 
any fair inference of special authority to use the funds of the corporation 
to pay his individual notes. 

As to the application of the corporate funds to the payment of the 
notes of the Manhattan Web Company of New York a very different ques- 
tion arises. This was not, on its face, an application of the funds to the 
treasurer’s private use; and I think it cannot be said, as a matter of law, 
that the payment of a note of a third person is prima facie illegal, or ap- 
parently without the scope of the authority of a treasurer conducting the 
business of a corporation. 

Even if the bank officers knew that the Manhattan Web Company of 
New Jersey and the Manhattan Web Company of New York were dis- 
tinct corporations, and were ignorant of their relations, they were not 
bound to inquire as to the special authority of a treasurer having general 
authority over the funds. In the absence of notice that he was appro- 
priating the funds to his own or to unauthorized purposes, they might fair- 
ly assume his authority to direct the payment of money to a third per- 
son. As a matter of evidence, however, the similarity of the names, of- 
ficers, and stockholders of the two corporations, and information that one 
was about to succeed the other, would bring this branch of the case with- 
in the doctrine of Dike vs. Drexel, 11 App. Div. 77, affirmed 155 N. Y. 637, 
cited in Rochester & C. T. R. Co. vs. Paviour, 164 N. Y. 281. 

I am of the opinion that the evidence did not warrant a finding that there 
Was apparently no authority to pay the notes of the Manhattan Web Company 
of New York, and that this was prima facie illegal. 

The defendant relies upon the fact that after paying the check of February 
20, 1900, for $7,750, the bank, on April 2, 1900, made up the passbook of the 
Plaintiff, showing the withdrawal, and sent it, with the check vouchers, to the 
Plaintiff, and that it was retained without objection until 1904, when suit was 
brought. It is contended that the plaintiff failed in its duty of reasonable 
diligence to examine its account and to give notice of irregularties within a 
reasonable time; citing Leather Mfrs. Bank vs. Morgan, 117 U. S. 96. The 
applicability of this doctrine to the present case is very doubtful. The bank 
knew at the outset that money was to be used to pay Goodridge’s individual 
debts. Without inquiry it at once surrendered its rights against indorsers of 
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the old notes and its collateral security as well. Knowing the facts, it could 
not complain because it was not informed of them by the plaintiff. The bank 
did what was prima facie unlawful—surrendered its security—and then com- 
municated the fact through the passbook and vouchers. There is a clear dis- 
tinction between a case where a bank unwittingly has taken a forged check 
and the depositor has failed to give the bank timely information of the for- 
gery, thus acting negligently, and preventing the bank from taking steps for 
its protection, and the present case. In Leather Manfrs. Bank vs. Morgan, 
117 U. S. 96, 112, it was said: “Of course, if the defendant’s officers, before 
paying the altered checks, could, by proper care and skill, have detected the 
forgeries, then it cannot receive a credit for the amount of these checks, even 
if the depositor omitted all examination of the account.” 

This is applicable to the present case. The bank knew the facts, and 
knowingly gave up its securities. This either cut it off from all recourse 
against the original parties to the old notes, or it could at will seek to cancel 
the transacton. If it chose to wait, in the hope that the plaintiff would not 
object, its delay in proceeding against the original indorsers and original col- 
lateral is voluntary, and not caused by neglect of any duty of the plaintiff 

While the finding of the jury is substantially correct as to the sum of 
$5,150, the amount of Goodridge’s individual notes, I am of the opinion that 
the instructions as to notes of the Manhattan Web Company of New York 
were not sufficiently favorable to the defendant, and that the verdict as to 
those notes, amounting to $2,600, is against the evidence. 

Petition for a new trial granted, unless the plaintiff shall within 10 days 
file a remittitur as to $2,600. If such remittitur is filed, the plaintiff may 
take judgment for $5,150. 


DISCOUNT OF STOLEN NOTES—TITLE OF BANK. 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, Suffolk, January 4, 1905. 


MASSACHUSETTS NATIONAL BANK VS. SNOW. 


Under the Negotiable Instruments Law a promissory note indorsed in bisnk 
is payable to bearer, and when such a note is presented for discount, ¢! 
bank may presume that the bearer is the owner of the same 

That the bearer is also the maker of the instrument is immaterial, after the 
instrument has been so indorsed as to become payable to bearer. 

Under such law tke holder in due course of a promissory note payable to 
bearer acquires a good title thereto, though negotiated to him by a person 
who has stolen it. 

The provision of that law, that “where the instrument is in the hands of a 
holder in due course, a valid delivery thereof by all parties prior to him, 
so as to make them liable to him, is conclusively presumed,” applies to a 
case where the instrument is received from a thief. 


KNowLtTon, C. J.: This was an action of contract on three promissory 
notes, signed, “H. G. & H. W. Stevens,” payable to the order of the defendant, 
indorsed by him in blank, and discounted by the plaintiff. They severally 
bear date December 9, 1897, and the rights of the parties are accordingly 
governed by St. 1898, p. 492, c. 533, sometimes called the “Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act,” which is now embodied in Rev. Laws, ec. 73, Sections 18-212, in- 
clusive. in referring to different provisions of this statute, it may be con- 
venient to cite the sections of the Revised Laws, rather than the original act. 

The maker of the notes, H. W. Stevens, who did business under the name 
of H. G. & H. W. Stevens, has deceased; and the defendant introduced evi- 
dence tending to show that, after the defendant had indorsed the notes, they 
were taken from his possession by the maker, without his knowledge or con- 
sent, and discounted at the plaintiff bank, and that they were altered by the 
insertion of the words “seven per cent,” after the words “with interest.” 
The defense is founded on this evidence. 

The defendant’s counsel stated that he made no contention that the bank 
had actual knowledge of any infirmity in the instruments, or defect in the 
title to them, or that it took them in bad faith. Nor was it contended by the 
defendant that in discounting the notes the bank acted otherwise than in the 
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regular and usual course of business. But upon the defendant’s testimony it 
might be found that the notes were given to him by the maker in payment 
of the indebtedness; that, after he had indorsed them in blank, and put them 
in his desk for collection or discount, he was called out of his office, leaving 
the maker, Stevens, there; and that Stevens then took them without right, 
and three days later carried them to the plaintiff bank, and caused them to 
be discounted for his own benefit. 

The plaintiff made many requests for rulings, which were refused, sub- 
ject to its exception, among which were the following: 

“First. That, on all the evidence, judgment should be for the plaintiff for 
the full amount declared upon in its declaration, with interest at seven per 
cent. from December 9, 1899. 

Fourth. If the plaintiff shows it took the notes declared upon, in its dec- 
laration as a holder in due course, judgment should be entered for the 
plaintiff for the full amount of said notes, with interest at the rate stated in 
the same trom December 9, 1899. 

Fifth. That, when an instrument is in the hands of a holder in due course, 
a valid delivery thereof by all parties prior to him, so as to make them pay- 
able to him, is conclusively presumed. 

Highth. That the notes declared upon by the plaintiff in its declaration are 
complete and regular, and were taken before they were due and for value. 

Ninth. That a holder of a note is deemed prima facie to be a holder in 
due course, and that to constitute notice of an infirmity in the instrument, or 
defect in the title of the person negotiating the same, the person to whom 
it is negotiated must have had actual knowledge of the infirmity or defect, 
or knowledge of such facts that his action in taking the instrument amounted 
to bad faith. 

Fifteenth. That there is no evidence in the case to warrant a jury in find- 
ing that the plaintiff was possessed of facts which put it upon its guard as to 
the title of the person delivering the notes declared upon, or which ought 
to have led the plaintiff to inquire concerning the same. 

Nineteenth. That when an instrument has been materially altered, and 
is in the hands of a holder in due course, not a party to the alteration, he 
may enforce payment thereof according to its original tenor. 

Twenty-third. That even if the jury should find that the words ‘seven per 
cent.’ were added to the face of said notes after they were indorsed by the 
plaintiff, and without his authorization or revocation, yet, on all the evidence 
in the case, the verdict must be for the plaintiff for the full amount of said 
notes, with interest at six per cent. from December 9, 1899.” 

The plaintiff also excepted to the following instructions given at the re- 
quest of the defendant: 

“Fourth. That if the jury find that the notes were taken from the de- 
fendant wrongfully, and that the same were never delivered by the defendant 
to Stevens, the plaintiff gained no title to the notes by the negotiation of the 
same by Stevens, and the plaintiff cannot recover. 

Fifth. The burden is upon the plaintiff to show that the notes were de- 
livered by the defendant to Stevens, or some other person authorized to ne- 
gotiate them at the plaintiff bank. 

Seventh. Or, in the alternative, if the jury find that the notes in question 
were altered by the addition of tne words ‘seven per cent.’ thereto after the 
same were indorsed by the defendant, such an alteration is a material and 
wrongful one, destroying the validity of the notes, and upon the notes, or any 
one of them, thus altered, the plaintiff cannot recover.” 

The notes, being indorsed in blank, were payable to bearer, within the 
meaning of the statute. (Rev. Laws, c. 73, § 26, 5.) When the notes were 
taken to the plaintiff for discount, Stevens was the bearer. (Rev. Laws, ec. 
73, § 207.) The presentation of such notes for discount raised a presump- 
peg of fact that the bearer was the owner of them. Pettee vs. Prout, 3 Gray, 
002.) 

Upon the undisputed evidence, and upon the defendant’s admission that 
the plaintiff took them in good faith, and discounted them without knowl- 
edge of any infirmity in them or defect of title in Stevens, the plaintiff be- 
came a holder in due course, within the definition of the statute. (Rev. 
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Laws, c. 73, §§ 69-76; Boston Steel & Iron Company vs. Steuer, 183 Mass. 140.) 

There was uot even anything to put the plaintiff upon inquiry, for 
the rate of interest was the same that Stevens had been paying on his loans 
from the bank for two years. The uncontradicted evidence, as well as thi 
defendant’s admission, makes it plain that the plaintiff had no notice of any 
infirmity in the instruments, or defect in the title of Stevens, under the rule 
prescribed by the statue. (Rev. Laws, c. 73, § 73.) 

This rule, namely, that, to constitute such notice, the person to whon 
the note is negotiated must have had actual knowledge of the infirmity o: 
defect or knowledge of such facts that his action in taking the instrument 
amounted to bad faith, is the same as prevailed in this Commonwealth 
before the enactment of the statute. (Smith vs. Livingston, 111 Mass. °4: 
Lee vs. Whitney, 149 Mass. 447; International Trust Co. vs. Wilson, 161 
Mass. 80-90.) 

The defendant’s contention that, after the notes had been delivered to 
the defendant and indorsed by him, they were stolen by Stevens, brings us to 
the question whether, under the Negotiable Instruments Act, a holder in div 
course of a note payable to bearer, that has been stolen, can acquire a good 
title from the thief. 

Even before the enactment of the statute, while the decisions were not 
uniform, the weight of authority was in favor of an affirmative answer to the 
question. (Wheeler vs. Guild, 20 Pick. 545, 550, 553; Worcester, etc., Bank 
vs. Dorchester, etc., Bank, 10 Cush, 488; Wyer vs. Same, 11 Cush. 51, 53: 
Spooner vs. Holmes, 102 Mass. 503; London Joint Stock Bank vs. Simmons 
[1892] App. Cas. 201, and cases cited; Smith vs. Bank, 1 Q. B. D. 31; Gooil- 
man vs. Simmonds, 20 How. 343-365, Murray vs. Lardner, 2 Wall. 110: Hotch 
kiss vs. National Shoe and Leather Bank, 21 Wall. 354; Kinyon vs. Wohl 
ford, 17 Minn. 239 [Gil. 215]; Clarke vs. Johnson, 54 Ill. 296; Seybel vs. Na 
tional Currency Bank, 54 N. Y. 288; Evertson vs. National Bank of Newpor', 
66 N. Y. 14: Kuhns vs. Gettysburg National Bank, 68 Pa. 445.) 

The following specific language of the statute touching this question, as 
well as its provisions in other sections, was intended to establish the law in 
favor of holders in due course: “But where the instrument is in the hands 
of a holder in due course, a valid delivery thereof by all parties prior to him, 
so as to make them liable to him, is conclusively presumed.” (Rev. Laws, 
c. 73, § 33.) 

This conclusive presumption exists as well when the note is taken from 
a thief as in any other case. Of course, this rule does not apply to an in- 
strument which is incomplete. But in reference to a complete, negotiable 
promissory note, payable to bearer, it is a wholesome and salutary pro- 
vision. (See Greeser vs. Sugarman, 37 Masc. [N. Y.], 799.) 

Upon the defendant’s statement and the counsel’s theory of the case, the 
rule is applicable. The note was not only complete in form and in exe- 
ecution, but, upon his testimony, it had been delivered to him by the maker 
as a binding instrument, and had afterwards been indorsed by him. There- 
fore the first sentence of Rev. Laws, c. 73, § 33, “Every contract on a 
negotiable instrument is incomplete and revocable until delivery of the in- 
strument for the purpose of giving effect thereto,” was inapplicable. The 
instrument had taken effect, and was subsequently negotiated by the bearer 
to the plaintiff as a holder in due course. That the bearer was also the 
maker was immaterial after the instrument had been so indorsed as to become 
payable to bearer. Upon the plaintiff’s theory of the facts, there was no 
theft, but an ordinary accommodation indorsement by the defendant for 
the benefit of the maker, and none of these questions arise. We are of 
opinion that the judge erred in giving the fourth and fifth instructions re- 
quested by the defendant, and in refusing other instructions requested by 
the plaintiff, founded upon a different view of the statute. 

There was also error in the instructions given as to the alleged altera- 
tion of the notes. By Rev. Laws, c. 73, § 141, it is provided that “when an 
instrument has been materially altered, and is in the hands of a holder in 
due course, not a party to the alteration, he may enforce payment thereof 
according to its original tenor.” This language is directly applicable to 
the present case. (See Scholfield v. Earl of Londesborough [1894] 2 Q. B. 660, 
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[1895], 1 Q. B. 536, [1896], A. C. 514; Schwartz vs. Wilmer, 90 Md. 136-143, 
44 Atl. 1059.) 

We understand that the instructions were given independently of any 
question of pleading, and we therefore do not deem it necessary to determine 
at this stage of the case whether the plaintiff should amend its declaration 
by inserting counts upon the notes as they were before the alleged alteration, 
if it wishes to recover upon them as notes bearing interest at only 6 per 
cent. (See Mutual Loan Ass’n vs. Lesser [Sup.] 78 N. Y. Supp. 629.) Nor 
do we consider other questions which are not likely to arise upon a second 
trial. 

Exceptions sustained. 


DISCOUNT OF PROMISSORY NOTE—WHEN BANK NOT HOLDER FOR 
VALUE—APPLICATION OF PROCEEDS TO PAYMENT OF EXISTING 
DEBT. 


New York Supreme Court, Appellate Division, Third Department, December, 
1904. 
CONSOLIDATION NATIONAL BANK US. KIRKLAND. 


The action of a bank in discounting a promissory note, and placing the avails 
thereof to the payee’s credit, does not of itself constitute the bank a bona 
fide holder for value of the note. 

The fact that the payee died insolvent the day after discounting of the note, 
and that at the time of his death the amount to his credit in the bank was 
less than the avails of the discount, does not establish that the bank is a 
bona fide holder for value of the note to the extent of the difference be- 
tween the amount remaining to the payee’s credit and the avails of the 
discount, where no proof is given as to whether the difference resulted 
from the payment by the bank of an overdraft of the payee, or of some 
other past-due obligation of the payee, or from the payment of checks 
drawn by the payee against his account. 

If the avails of the discount were applied to the payment of an existing indebt- 
edness of the payee to the bank, it would be incumbent upon the bank, 
in order to establish that it was a bona fide holder for value of the note, 
to show that it was expressly agreed between the bank and the payee that 
the avails should be so applied. 


This was an appeal by the plaintiff the Consolidation National Bank, 
from a judgment of the supreme court in favor of the defendant, entered 
in the office of the clerk of the county of Broome of January 23, 1904, upon 
the decision of the court, rendered after a trial at the Broome trial term 
(the jury having been discharged), dismissing the complaint upon the 
merits. 

CHESTER, J.: The finding that the note sued upon was fraudulent in its 
inception is sustained by sufficient evidence. That being so, the burden 
was upon the plaintiff, to whom it was transferred by Wilson, the payee, 
to show, before it could recover against the defendant, that it was a bona fide 
holder for value. (Neg. Inst. Law [Laws of 1897, chap. 612], § 98; Vos- 
burgh vs. Diefendorf, 119 N. Y. 357; Grant vs. Walsh, 145 id. 502; Mitchell 
vs. Baldwin, 88 App. Div. 265.) 

We do not think the plaintiff sustained this burden in this case. 
It does not appear that the plaintiff paid anything to Wilson at the time 
it discounted the note in question for him, which was made by the defendant, 
but it does appear that the entire amount of the avails of the note discounted 
was placed to Wilson’s credit on the books of the plaintiff bank. That 
credit alone, however, was not a payment for the note or a parting of value 
on the part of the plaintiff. (Albany County Bank vs. People’s Ice Co., No. 
1, 92 App. Div. 47.) Wilson died insolvent the next day after the note was 
so discounted. It is true that at the time of his death the amount to his 
credit was a sum less than the amount of such avails, but there is no proof 
as to what caused the difference, whether it came from the payment by the 
plaintiff of an overdraft of Wilson’s or by the payment of some other past- 
due obligation held by the plaintiff against Wilson, or by the payment of 
checks drawn by Wilson against his account, and we have no right to 
infer or presume that the difference resulted from any such payments. 
(spring Brook Chemical Co. vs. Dunn, 39 App. Div. 130.) 
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If the avails of the discount were applied to the payment of an existing 
indebtedness of Wilson’s to the plaintiff, it was incumbent on the plaintiff to 
show that it was expressly agreed between it and Wilson that the avails 
should be so applied in payment and extinguishment of such indebtedness 
in order to establish that the plaintiff was a bona fide holder for value (Case 
last cited; Phoenix Ins. Co. vs. Church, 81 N. Y. 218); but there was no such 
proof. 

Nor was there any proof that any checks were drawn by Wilson against 
his account and paid by the plaintiff, or charged to his account, after the 
discount and before his death. 

We think, therefore, that the plaintiff failed to satisfy the burden resting 
upon it and that its complaint was properly dismissed. 

The judgment should be affirmed, with costs. 


PROMISE OF CASHIER TO PAY DRAFT—WHEN NOT BINDING ON BANK 
Supreme Court of Georgia, December 21, 1904. 
BULLARD BROS. US. BANK OF MADISON, 


A promise by the Cashier of a bank, made without consideration t 
drawer of a draft, to pay the same out of funds of a customer on \ 
the draft is drawn, and who has been credited with the proceeds of 1 
able paper which he, as owner, transferred to the bank, is not 
able against the bank unless the customer assents that the bank 
make such an application of the funds so placed to his credit. 


During the cotton season of 1896, Bullard Bros., a firm doing business at 
Machen, Ga., engaged in buying cotton on commission. Under an ar- 
rangement made with J. D. Tweedy, a cotton buyer of Madison, Ga., Bullard 
Bros. shipped cotton to him, receiving a commission of twenty-five cents 
per bale. It was customary for that firm to pay for cotton purchased by it 


with a draft drawn on Tweedy in favor of the seller, and for Tweedy to 
honor the draft as soon as he received the cotton, or a bill of lading therefor 
At the beginning of the season Bullard Bros. took out bills of lading in the 
name of the firm as consignor, but later adopted the course of having them 
made out in the name of Tweedy as consignor, as well as consignee. On re- 
ceiving a bill of lading covering a particular shipment, Tweedy would go 
to the Bank of Madison, and indorse and surrender to it the bill of lading, 
afterwards substituting therefor another bill of lading covering a shipment 
of cotton to one of his customers, which the bank would attach to a draf 
drawn on such customer for the amount of the purchase price he had agreed 
to pay. In this way the Bank of Madison, which made advances to Tweedy 
on the security of the bills of lading indorsed to it, placed itself in a position 
where it could pay for Tweedy drafts drawn on him by Bullard Bros. and 
other parties making sales to him. Near the close of the cotton season, 
Tweedy became involved. The bank declined to make further advances to 
him, and a number of drafts which had been drawn on him by Bullard Pros., 
and which the holders had sent to the bank for collection, were either pro- 
tested for nonpayment, or returned by the bank with the statement that the 
same could not be collected. Subsequently Bullard Bros. were compelled to 
settle with the holders of these drafts. The purpose of this suit was to 
require the bank to refund to Bullard Bros. the amount so expended. 
Evans, J. (omitting part of the opinion): As to whether or not the 
Cashier of the defendant bank really agreed to pay the Huntington dratt on 
presentation, the evidence was conflicting. But, however this may be, it 
does not appear that at the time the promise was alleged to have been made 
Bullard Bros. had any ownership of or control over the bills of lading rep- 
resenting the cotton for which that draft was given. The only conclusion 
warranted by the testimony is that these bills of lading had been surrendered 
to and belonged to Tweedy at the time the bank advanced money thereon, 
and that the advance was made to him, and not to Bullard Bros. There was 
no evidence that he assented to or contemplated payment of the drait 
out of the proceeds of these particular bills of lading. The court, however, 
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charged the jury, in effect, that, if they believed such an arrangement was 
made by Bullard with the cashier of the bank, and that Tweedy assented 
thereto. the bank would be liable for the amount of the Huntington draft 
if it was returned to the holder with notice of dishonor; but, if the under- 
standing between Tweedy and Bullard was that out of the proceeds of the 
$6,100 worth of bilis of lading, the bank should pay Bullard only the 
amount of $5,500 received by him, then the difference would belong to Tweedy, 
and the bank was bound to credit his account with that amount, and to apply 
it to any purpose Tweedy might thereafter direct. This charge was certainly 
as favorable to the plaintiff as the plaintiff had any right to demand or 
expect. The plaintiff failed to sustain the theory on which the petition was 
evidently based, viz., that the bills of lading belonged to Bullard Bros., and 
were surrendered to the bank on condition that the Huntington and other 
outstanding drafts would be paid on presentation out of the proceeds. Unless 
Bullard Bros. owned or controlled the bills of lading, of (if they belonged to 
Tweedy) he assented to the payment by the bank of the outstanding drafts, 
the alleged promise of its cashier to pay them on presentation was wholly 
without consideration, and in no sense binding on the bank on the doctrine 
of estoppel, or upon any other theory of liability. The plaintiff's evidence 
was at fault, not the charge of the court. 


DEED OF CASHIER—CONVEYANCE TO HIMSELF. 
Supreme Court of North Dakota, December 21, 1904. 
NORTHWESTERN FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY US. LOUGH, et al. 
A deed executed by the Cashier of a bank to himself as an individual is, in 


the absence of affirmative evidence of such authority, presumptively void 
and of no effect. 


This was an action against Sidney C. Lough and others to foreclose a 


mortgage against lot seventeen in block seven in the town of Northwood and 
county of Grand Forks, which mortgage was executed as security for a note 
for $2,000. The State Bank of Northwood and Samuel Loe, as receiver of 
said bank, answered and asserted that Lough had no right or title to the 
property mortgaged at any time, but, on the contrary, the lot was at the time 
of the execution of the mortgage and note the property of the bank, under a 
warranty deed duly recorded. The defendant bank and its Receiver asked 
that title be quieted in them. 

GLASPELL, Special Judge: It appears that a warranty deed was exe- 
cuted by one Iver Johnson to the State Bank of Northwood on February 
17, 1897, and recorded two days later. The plaintiff claims that this in- 
strument, in form a deed, was in truth a mortgage, and that the debt secured 
thereby has been paid. 

Whether this conveyance was a deed or a mortgage is the principal issue 
in this action. The plaintiff's mortgage was executed and delivered on 
December 14, 1899, and recorded on the 26th day of the same month. 

The source of title for all parties to this action was Iver Johnson, and 
the defendant bank rests upon his warranty deed, which purports to convey 
an absolute title for a consideration. As this deed was executed, delivered, 
and recorded prior to the mortgage, it conveyed a good title, unless the 
writing was not a deed, but really a mortgage. The burden of showing the 
hegative was upon the plaintiff, and required evidence clear, satisfactory, 
and specific. (Jasper vs. Hazen, 4 N. D. 1; Riley vs. Riley, 9 N. D. 580; 
McGuin vs. Lee, 10 N. D. 160; Wells vs Geyer, 12 N. D. 316; Little vs. Braun, 
11 N. D. 410.) The trial court found, under the evidence, that the deed was 
an absolute conveyance of title; and this court reaches the same conclusion 
upon a review of the entire case, under section 5630, Rev. Codes 1899. 

The defendant Sidney C. Lough is the central figure in this case, and he 
was at the times herein stated cashier of the State Bank of Northwood. The 
bank became insolvent, and Samuel Loe was appointed receiver October 10, 
1901, under the state banking law. An instrument purporting to be a war- 
Tanty deed from the State Bank of Northwood to Sidney C. Lough was 
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recorded October 31, 1899, conveying the premises in issue. It was executed 
by Lough, as cashier of the bank, to himself as grantee. There is no evidenc 
to show that he had power or authority from the directors of the bank to 
make such deed, but it was affirmatively shown that he had no such power 
In the absence of affirmative evidence of such authority, a deed made by 
the cashier of a bank to himself as an individual is presumptively void ani 
of no effect. (West St. Louis Savings Bank vs. Parmalee, 95 U. S. 557.) 

To the general rule that the acts and contracts of a general agent, within 
the scope of his powers, are presumed to be lawfully done and made, there 
is an exception as universal and inflexible as the rule. It is that an act done 
or a contract made with himself by an agent on behalf of his principal is 
presumed to be, and is, notice of the fact that it is without the scope of his 
general power, and no one who has notice of its character may safely rely 
upon it without proof that the agent was expressly and specifically author- 
ized by his principal to do the act or make the contract. (Park Hotel Co 
vs. Fourth National Bank of St. Louis, 86 Fed. 742, 30 C. C. A. 409; Bank vs 
Kingsland, 5 N. D. 263.) There has been no ratification of the act of Lough 
in conveying the lot to himself, but, on the contrary, he admitted to the State 
Bank Examiner, after the failure of the bank, that the property belonged to 
the bank. 

The trial court ruled that the State Bank of Northwood was, and has at 
all times since February 17, 1897, been, the owner in fee of the land in con- 
troversy; that the deed of the State Bank of Northwood executed by Sidney 
C. Lough, its cashier, to Sidney C. Lough, is void and of no effect; and that 
the mortgage executed by Lough in favor of plaintiff is wholly void and of no 
effect, and should be cancelled of record. The evidence conclusively supports 
this conclusion. 

The judgment is affirmed. 


NOTE BROKERS—WHEN DEEMED BANKERS—USURY. 
United States District Court, Southern District of New York, December 5 
In ré€ SAMUEL WILDES’ SONS. 


The fact that a larger amount has been paid for the use of money than the 
legal rate of interest, even if the excess is paid as interest, does not estab- 
lish usury; but there must be proof of a usurious contract pursuant t 
which the interest was paid. 

Under the New York Act of 1882 (Laws 1882, chap. 237), which in subst 
abolishes the usury law in respect to advances of money payable on 
mand, to an amount not less than $5,000, made upon negotiable instru- 
ments pledged as collateral security, the loan is nonusurious, thoug! 
agreement is merely oral. 

The statute of New York (Laws 1882, ch. 4091, secs. 68, 69), which pla 
State banks and bankers on the same footing as National banks wi 
spect to usury, applies to all persons engaged in the banking business. 

The making of loans on collateral security is a part of the business of ! 
ing; and where note brokers make loans to their customers on the secu 
of the notes held for sale, they become engaged in the banking busines 


within the meaning of the statute. 
The compensation paid to note brokers for their services will not be treated 
as interest to sustain a defence of usury. 


This was a proceeding to review an order of the referee expunging the 
claim of H. C. Bennett & Co. against the bankrupt estate for $102,564.59 for 
money loaned. The trustee contested it on the ground of usury, and the 
referee sustained the contention. 

Hot, District Judge: The claimants contend that usury cannot b¢ 
pleaded in bankruptcy, but it appears to be settled by a decision of the circuil 
court of appeals that a trustee in bankruptcy can interpose the defence of 
usury in opposition to a claim filed against the bankrupt estate. (Matter 
of Kellogg, 10 Am. Bankr. Rep. 7, 121 Fed. 333, 57 C. C. A. 547.) By the 
decisions in the courts of New York, the fact that a larger amount has been 
paid for the use of money than the legal rate of interest, even if the excess 
is paid as interest, does not establish usury. There must be proof of 4 
usurious contract pursuant to which the interest was paid. (White vs 
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Benjamin, 1388 N. Y. 628; Rosenstein vs Fox, 150 N. Y. 363; Bosworth vs. 
Kinghorn, 94 App. Div. 187. The party pleading usury has the burden of 
roof. 

. The trustee in this case, therefore, in order to maintain his objection, 
must establish by a preponderance of proof that there was a contract made 
to take usury. The facts bearing on this question are that prior to 1899 the 
firm of H. C. Bennett & Co. was composed of Daniel H. Bennett and Hiram 
Cc. Bennett; that in 1899 Daniel H. Bennett died and a new firm was formed, 
composed of Hiram C. Bennett and Edward H. Bennett, who under the same 
name have continued the business to the present time. The original business 
of the firm was that of note brokers. Prior to 1899 transactions began be- 
tween them and Samuel Wilde’s Sons, the bankrupts. They at first acted 
simply as note brokers to sell the bankrupts’ notes. After a while the 
practice arose, when the bankrupts needed money upon notes before Bennett 
& Co. could sell them, that Bennett & Co. would advance money to the bank- 
rupts until the notes could be sold, and when sold Bennett & Co. reimbursed 
themselves from the proceeds. As soon as these advances became large, 
Bennett & Co. were obliged to borrow money from banks in order to be able 
to make them. The money borrowed from banks was not turned over in 
specie to the bankrupts, but the making of such loans to the bankrupts made 
it necessary, in frequent instances, to borrow the money. Bennett & Co. 
originally charged various amounts for obtaining money, varying from seven 
per cent. to 1314 per cent., according to the varying conditions of the money 
market. After a certain period it was agreed between the parties that 
there should be a uniform charge of twelve per cent.; that when notes were 
sold the whole amount should be collectible, but, when money was advanced 
on account, six per cent. should be paid at the time, and a further sum of 
six per cent. at the end of the year. 

This was the manner in which business was being carried on between 
the parties at the time that Daniel H. Bennett died and the new firm was 
formed. Obviously, if the old firm had made a usurious contract, that would 
not establish that the new firm had entered into similar usurious contract. 
The trustee is therefore bound to show that after the new firm was organized 
a usurious contract was made. It is admitted that there never was any 
written contract on the subject, but it is claimed that at a conversation in 
March, 1901, between Mr. Harris, a gentleman who represented the bank- 
rupts’ firm, and Mr. Hiram C. Bennett, such an agreement was made. At the 
time of this conversation the balance on the loan account had reached a 
figure of over $100,000. Bennett & Co. had demanded a reduction in the 
amount of the loan, and the object of this interview was to discuss that sub- 
ject. Bennett & Co. had not, before the interview, made any demand for an 
increase of the rate of interest, or said anything on the subject, but Mr. Ben- 
nett demanded at the interview that the amount of loans should be reduced 
to $75,000. After this subject had been discussed, and the proposed re- 
duction assented to, Mr. Harris says: “I then said to Mr. Bennett: ‘And 
now, as to all the loans and notes in the future, the rate of interest shall be 
the same in the future as it has been heretofore; that is, twelve per cent. 
upon the notes at the time of sale and settlement, and six per cent. 
upon the loans at the time the loans are settled—each loan—and at the 
end of the year the additional six per cent., making’ twelve per cent. upon 
the loans and upon the notes.’ He said that was satisfactory. That was 
as we had been doing, and it was to be continued.” 

This is substantially the sole proof of the alleged contract of usury. Mr. 
Harris states this conversation again on cross-examination several times, 
but substantially in the same way. Both Hiram Bennett and Edward Ben- 
hett testify that they were present at the conversation; that the subject 
of it was exclusively the reduction of the loan account; and both deny that 
anything was said at that time or any other time about the rate of interest. 
Mr. Harris admits that the Messrs. Bennett did not introduce the subject 
and never then or at any other time demanded any increase of the rate. 
The six per cent. which was to be paid at the end of the year was not paid 
regularly or in exact amounts, and never appears to have been demanded 
by Bennett & Co. Whenever the bankrupts found it convenient they paid it— 
Sometimes in full and sometimes in sums on account. 

4 
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Upon this evidence it does not seem to me that the trustee has proved py 
a preponderance of testimony that there was a specific contract made about 
interest. Harris says there was, and the two Bennetts say there was not. 
There appears to be no reason for anything being said at that interview on 
the subject. Bennett & Co. did not ask for any change in the rate of com. 
pensation, and no change was made. If such a conversation took place, the 
result was just the same as though nothing had been said. At the same time. 
if there were nothing else in the case, I should hesitate to interfere with the 
decision of the referee on a question so purely one of fact. 

But it seems to me that the evidence establishes that the excess of money 
paid over the legal rate of interest, even if it was sometimes termed 
interest by the parties, was not interest, and was not understood to be 
interest. Bennett & Co. rendered services as note brokers to the bankrupts, 
for which they were entitled to compensation, and they gave the bank- 
rupts the benefit of their credit at, the bank, for which they were entitled to 
compensation. It is perfectly well settled that parties rendering such ser- 
vices are entitled to compensation for them. Claims of such services may be 
made a cloak for usury, but, if they were rendered in point of fact, the 
compensation for them is not usury. In this case Bennett & Co. raised for 
the bankrupts, by the sale of their notes or by advances, between March, 
1901, and July, 1902, nearly $2,000,000. The loan account during al! that 
period was substantially about $100,000, and Mr. Bennett testifies that, had 
it not been for the loans to the bankrupts, they would not have been obliged 
to borrow money from banks in their business. When they borrowed money 
from banks, the banks presumably took off the legal discount, and the 
trustee’s proposition is that this money should have been turned over to 
the bankrupts without any further deduction. If the bankrupts could have 
borrowed the money from the banks on their credit, they would probably 
have done so; but, if they needed, in order to obtain it, to have the benefit 
of the credit of Bennett & Co., there is no reason why they should not make 
a valid contract to pay for it. 

Moreover, I do not see why the defense of usury to this claim is not barred 
by the act of 1882 (Laws 1882, p. 290, c. 237), which in substance, abolishes 
the usury law in respect to advances of money payable on demand, to an 
amount not less than $5,000, made upon negotiable instruments pledged as 
collateral security. The counsel for the trustees asserts that under that 
act the contract must be in writing. But it has been held that the only 
necessity of a writing under that act is in order to enable the lender to col- 
lect more than six per cent. The statute makes such a loan non-usurious 
even if the agreement is oral. (Hawley vs. Kountze 6 App. Div. 217.) 

The trustee’s counsel asserts that the negotiable paper of the bankrupts 
in the hands of Bennett & Co. for sale was not collateral security. ! can- 
not see why it was not. Bennett & Co. held at the time of the failure thirty- 
two notes, for $5,000 each, amounting to $160,000, made by the bankrupts, 
payable to the order of themselves, and indorsed by them. These notes 
had been sent to Bennett & Co. for sale. Bennett & Co. had advanced to 
the bankrupts about $102,000 in anticipation of the sale of these notes, and 
in reliance upon reimbursing themselves out of the proceeds of the sale. 
It is true that they were made by the bankrupts, but they were not given 
for the advances. Their amounts did not correspond with any advances, 
and no particular note was held as a particular security for any particular 
advance. Of course, so long as they remained in the hands of Bennett & Co. 
unnegotiated, they had no validity; but the power which their negotiability 
conferred upon Bennett & Co. to use them for the protection of their own 
advances made them, it seems to me, clearly collateral security. I there- 
fore cannot see why, even if this was a usurious contract, the act of 1882 does 
not apply. 

I also think that the provision of the usury law forfeiting the principal 
of a usurious loan does not apply to Bennett & Co., because in that part of 
their business in which this claim was incurred they were private bankers. 
The National Bank Act [3 U. S. Comp. St. 1901, pp. 3454—3493] provides 
that usurious interest cannot be collected, but it does not impose as a penalty 
for usury the forfeiture of the principal. 
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In 1870 the Legislature of New York passed an act (Laws 1870, p. 437, ec. 
163) subjecting State banking associations to the same liability in respect 
to usury that the National banks were under. In 1880, by chapter 567 
(page 823), this act was amended so that it should apply to private or in- 
dividual bankers doing business in this State. This amendment, in sub- 
stance, was incorporated in the banking act of 1882, being sections 68 and 69 
(Laws 1882, pp. 607, 608, c. 409). Under this legislation the Court of Appeals 
held that the effect of the amendment of 1880 was to abolish the forfeiture of 
the principal of usurious loans made by all persons engaged in the business 
of banking, including not only those doing business under the authority 
of the Superintendent of Banking, sometimes termed “individual bankers,” 
but all other persons engaged in the banking business. (Perkins vs. Smith, 
116 N. Y. 444.) The making of loans on collateral security is part of the 
business of banking. In this case Bennett & Co. not only made advances to 
the bankrupts, but they had twenty-five or thirty similar accounts. Un- 
doubtedly their original business was that of note brokers, but, in my opinion, 
when, instead of confining their business to selling notes of their customers, 
they adopted as a branch of their business the making of loans to their 
customers on the security of the notes held for sale, they became engaged 
in the banking business. 

In Linde vs. Grant (Sup.) 13 N. Y. Supp. 533, the plaintiffs were ware- 
housemen; but, as a part of their business, they made advances on the 
security of warehouse receipts, and the court held that in respect to such 
advances they were engaged in a banking business. The trustee’s counsel 
argues that it is necessary, in order that a man should be a banker, that 
he should receive deposits subject to check. That was originally undoubtedly 
a common branch of a private banker’s business, and the defendants in 
Perkins vs. Smith did receive such deposits. But in Carley vs. Tod, 83 Hun, 
53, the defendants did not receive deposits subject to check. Their business 
was that of ordinary private bankers in this city, very few of whom, as a 
part of their business, receive deposits subject to check. Their business 
consisted in making loans on collateral, dealing in bonds, stock, and negotiable 
securities, and financing general business enterprises. I was counsel] in 
that case, and urged strenuously that the decision in Perkins vs. Smith did 
not apply; that the rule there laid down, if applied to ordinary private bankers 
who receive no deposits, practically nullified the usury laws of the state, 
and enabled any man to make usurious loans provided he did it as a regular 
business; but the court disregarded the argument, and held that, under 
the authority of Perkins vs. Smith, loans which the court held to be un- 
questionably usurious were entirely valid as to the principal sum loaned, 
because the defendants were private bankers. 

The simple fact is that the provision of the usury laws of New York 
which imposes as a penalty for usury the forfeiture of the principal of the 
loan is so harsh that the courts of New York have in some cases given a 
strict construction to the law, in order to avoid injustice. It is, of course, 
the duty of this court to follow the rules laid down by the State courts in 
the interpretation of State statutes. 

My conclusion is that the order of the referee expunging this claim should 
be reversed, and the claim allowed as filed. 


CLAIM FOR USURIOUS INTEREST PAID—BANKRUPTCY OF PERSON 
OWING CLAIM. 
Supreme Court of the United States, January 3, 1905 
LOUIS A. PRADT, EXECUTOR, ETC. US. WILLIAM C. ATWATER. 


The claim of a bankrupt against a National bank for usurious interest paid 
not retransferred to the bankrupt upon the termination of the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings and the discharge of the trustee. where the bankrupt 
Omitted to put it in his schedules, and withheld all knowledge of it from 
the trustee. 


_In error to the Court of Civil Appeals of the Second Supreme Judicial 
District of the State of Texas to review a judgment reversing a judgment 
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of the District Court of Jack County in that State in favor of defendant 
in an action to recover usurious interest paid to a National bank, and en. 
tering judgment in favor of plaintiff for a portion of the relief sought. 

The action was brought in the district court of Jack county by J. L. Lasate; 
to recover from the First National Bank of Jacksboro twice a sum claimed 
to have been paid as usurious interest. 

The material facts were as follows: J. L. Lasater and W. M. Magear 
as partners, borrowed of the bank $4,000, and executed their joint note with 
A. M. Lasater as security. They also mortgaged cattle as further security. 
Subsequently Maggard sold all his interest in the mortgaged property to 
J. L. Lasater, the latter assuming all liabilities and renewing the note with 
the same surety. Thereafter A. M. Lasater, the surety, bought all the 
mortgaged cattle, and, as part of the consideration, agreed to assume and 
pay off the note. In pursuance of this agreement he took up the note of J 
L. Lasater, and gave his own note therefor. This last note A. M. Lasater paid 
in full to the bank. After all these transactions, and on November 19, 1900, 
J. L. Lasater filed his petition in bankruptcy in the district court of the 
United States. On January 7, 1901, he was discharged of his debts, and on 
June 11, 1901, the trustee was also discharged of his trust. The bankrupi re- 
turned no assets to the trustee, and did not tell him or the creditors about 
this claim for usury. 

On July 26, 1901, he brought this action under the authority of section 
5198, Revised Statutes, United States, U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3493, to 
recover twice the amount of the interest paid to the bank. The court of ap- 
peals found that part of the interest was paid more than two years prior (to the 
commencement of the action, and held that no recovery could be had as to 
that, but, reversing the district court, entered a judgment in favor of 
plaintiff for double the amount of the balance of the interest, on the e: 
that usury entered into it all. 

Mr. Justice Brewer delivered the opinion of the court: 


The mere discharge of A. M. Lasater of the note executed by himself and 
J. L. Lasater, by giving his own note in renewal thereof, would not uphold 
a recovery from the bank on account of usurious interest in the former note. 
(Brown vs. Marion Nat. Bank, 169 U. S. 416, 42 L. ed. 801, 18 Sup. Ct. Rep. 
390.) The payment contemplated by the statute is an actual payment, and 


not a further promise to pay; and was not made until the bank, in June 
1901, received its money. Prior to the renewal by A. M. Lasater, in October, 
1900, there were only two or three smal] cash payments on the indehted- 
ness. 

We shall not stop to inquire whether J. L. Lasater can avail himse!! 
the final payment made by A. M. Lasater. The court of appeals held (1 
could, reaching this conclusion on the authority of cases like Hou 
Horsey, 36 Md. 184, 11 Am. Rep. 484; Richardson vs. Baker, 52 Vt. 617 
the effect that the grantee of mortgaged property, who in consideration 
purchase agrees to pay off the mortgage, cannot raise the question of 
that being a personal right of the original debtor. 

The court of appeals also held that the claim for usurious inter¢ 
one which survived the death of the person in whom the right of action wi 
vested, and under the laws of Texas a part of his estate, and consequent 
one that could be sold and bought like any other chose in action. 
that claim passed to the trustees in bankruptcy under section 7!) 0 l 
bankrupt law [30 Stat. at L. 566, chap. 547, U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3151] 
which, in describing the property passing to the trustee, names “proyerty 
which prior to filing of the petition he could by any means have transf« 1. 

The question then presented is whether this right of action, having once 
passed to the trustee in bankruptcy, was retransferred to J. L. Lasater "pon 
the termination of the bankruptcy proceedings, he having returned 10 
assets to his trustee, and having failed to notify him or the creditors of this 
claim for usury, and beginning this action within less than two months 
after the final discharge of the trustee. We have held that trustees in bank- 
ruptcy are not bound to accept property of an onerous or unprofitable char- 
acter, and that they have a reasonable time in which to elect whether they 
will accept or not. If they decline to take the property, the bankrupt cat 
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assert title thereto. (American File Co. vs. Garrett, 110 U. S. 228, 295; 
Sparhawk vs. Yerkes, 142 U. S. 1; Sessions vs. Romadka, 145 U. S. 29; Dushane 
vs. Beall, 161 U. S. 513. 

But that doctrine can have no application when the trustee is ignorant of 
the existence of the property, and has nad no opportunity to make an election. 
It cannot be that a bankrupt, by omitting to schedule and withholding from 
his trustee all knowledge of certain property, can, after his estate in bank- 
ruptcy has been finally closed up, immediately thereafter assert title to the 
property on the ground that the trustee had never taken any action in 
respect to it. If the claim was of value (as certainly this claim was, ac- 
cording to the judgment below), it was something to which the creditors 
were entitled, and this bankrupt could not, by withholding knowledge of 
its existence, obtain a release from his debts, and still assert title to the 
property. 

The judgment of the court of civil appeals is reversed, and the case re- 
manded to that court for further proceedings not inconsistent with this 
opinion. 


BOND TO SECURE DEPOSITS—FAILURE OF BANK—LIABILITY OF 
OBLIGORS. 
Supreme Court of Minnesota, December 16, 1904. 
NELSON & ALBIN CREAMERY & CHEESE MFG. CO. VS. ARMSTRONG, ef al. 


(he treasurer of a creamery association accepted a bond with sureties from 
a private banker for the faithful performance of his duties as the cus- 
todian of its funds. The bond was, by its terms, to continue for one year. 
Within the year a further agreement was indorsed thereon in these words: 
“We hereby agree that the within bond shall stand good until a successor 
to M. K. Armstrong is elected and qualified,” which was assented to and 
signed by the principal and sureties. Deposits were made by the treasurer 
of the creamery association from time to time for over nine years before 
the failure and bankruptcy of the bank. Held: 

That the consideration for the bond was the safe custody of the funds of the 
ereamery association. 

That by the terms of the memorandum indorsed on the back of the instrument 
it was to continue indefinitely until by the act of the association another 
depositary was named and qualified. 

That findings of the court to the effect that the moneys were deposited for the 
benefit of the association during a period of some nine years was reason- 
ably supported by the evidence which sustains the conclusion of law that 
the principal and sureties were liable for the amount due on the failure 
and bankruptcy of the bank. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 


This was an action to recover upon default in a bond by a private banker 
and the four other defendants, who signed as sureties, conditioned to re- 
quire the bank to safely keep and pay out funds intrusted to the custody 
of the principal. It was tried to the court, who made findings and sus- 
tained the liability of defendants. The points decided are stated in the 
official syllabus given above. 


PROMISSORY NOTE—MATERIAL ALTERATION—EFFECT OF. 
Supreme Court of Alabama, July 21, 1904. 
CARROLL US. WARREN. 


An alteration which makes a note speak a language different in legal effect 
from that which it originally spoke, is material; and when made by 
one a stranger to the paper is ordinarily sufficient to avoid the contract 
as to all parties not consenting thereto. * 

*In those States in which the Negotiable Instruments Law has been 
adopted, this rule has been modified so as to permit a bona fide holder for 
value to recover on the instrument as it was originally made. The provision 
of that Law is as follows: “Where a negotiable instrument is materially 
iltered without the assent of all parties liable thereon, it is avoided, except 
as against a party who has himself made, authorized or assented to the al- 
teration and subsequent indorsers. But when an instrument has been ma- 
terially altered and is in the hands of a holder in due course, not a party to 
the alteration, he may enforce payment thereof according to its original 
tenor.” (Sec. 205 New York Act.) 
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This was an action upon a promissory note, alleged to have been made 
by the defendant payable to the order of W. T. Magee & Co. at the People’s 
Bank, of Troy, Ala., and transferred to the plaintiff. The defendant inter. 
posed the defense that the note had been materially altered without his 
consent. To this plea the plaintiff pleaded “that the note sued upon was 
executed in Alabama, payable at the People’s Bank in Troy, Alabama, in 
money, at a fixed time, and was purchased by the plaintiff before maturity, 
in the usual course of business, for a valuable consideration, without notice 
of any defect or infirmity in the note, or any defense thereto as set out ir 
said pleas.” 

Suarp, J. (omitting part of the opinion): There are assignments of 
error based upon the admission of testimony, which, with reference to a 
note in evidence, was given by defendant, to effect that “the note had heen 
changed since he signed and delivered it by adding the words ‘The People’s 
Bank, Troy, Alabama,’ after the printed words ‘value received at,’ and by 
affixing thereto revenue stamps and canceling the same; that the same was 
done without his knowledge and consent, and by some one not authorized 
by him to do so, and that he had never consented to or ratified the change; 
and that he had expressly refused, at the time said note was given, to give 
a note payable at a bank.” The words so said to have been added made 
the note import negotiability, whereas, under our statute, without words 
designating a place of payment, the instrument would not have been ne- 
gotiable. An alteration which makes a note speak a language different in 
legal effect from that which it originally spoke is material, and, when made 
by one not a stranger to the paper, is ordinarily sufficient to avoid the 
tract as to all parties not consenting thereto. (Montgomery vs. Crosthwaite, 
90 Ala. 553; Woodworth vs. Bank, 19 Johns. 391.) 


DUPLICATE CHECK—EFFECT OF INDORSEMENT THEREON—DEL: 
IN PRESENTING ORIGINAL. 


Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, November 23, 1904. 
LEWIS US. COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, 


Where, after the loss of an original check, a duplicate was executed by the 
drawer and indorsed by the payee, such indorsement did not cl 
the payee’s relation to the original check, nor create any diff: 
liability on the duplicate than that assumed by his original indorsement. 

Where an original check was drawn December 2, 1902, and indorsed to and 
deposited with plaintiff for collection and credit, and plaintiff did not 
discover its loss until August 20, 1903, when it obtained a duplicate from 
the maker, which was also indorsed by the payee, during which time the 
maker became insolvent, the payee was discharged from liability on his 
indorsement by plaintiff's laches in presenting the original check 
payment. 


GARRETT, C. J.: This suit was brought in the county court of Nacogdoches 
county by the Commercial National Bank of Nacogdoches against the San 
Augustine Brick Company, Henry Lewis, and Mayer & Schmidt, a firm com- 
posed of Abe Mayer and John Schmidt, to recover upon a duplicate check 
drawn by the brick company upon the First National Bank of San Augustine 
in favor of the said Henry Lewis, and by the said Lewis indorsed to Mayer 
& Schmidt and by said Mayer & Schmidt indorsed to the plaintiff, by whom 
the original check was lost before presentment. When the case was called 
for trial the plaintiff dismissed as to Mayer & Schmidt, and on submission 
to the court without a jury judgment was rendered in favor of the plaintiff 
against the defendants San Augustine Brick Company and Henry Lewis 
The defendant Lewis alone has appealed. 

The original check was drawn on December 2, 1902, by the San Augus- 
tine Brick Company on the First National Bank of San Augustine, in favor 
of Henry Lewis, for the sum of $500. It was indorsed by Lewis to Mayer 
& Schmidt, and by them indorsed to the plaintiff, to be collected and placed 
to their credit. The plaintiff lost the check, and did not present it for 
collection. It did not discover the loss of the check until several montis 
after it acquired it, and on August 20, 1903, it applied to and obtained from 
the brick company the duplicate sued on. The duplicate is indorsed by the de 
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fendant Lewis, but is not indorsed by Mayer & Schmidt. It was presented by 
the plaintiff to the San Augustine Bank for payment, but payment was refused 
for the want of funds to the credit of the drawer. The brick company, when it 
drew the check, had funds to its credit with the bank more than enough 
to pay the check, and had sufficient funds with it to pay the sum for the 
months of December, 1902, and January, 1903, after which it withdrew 
its deposits and became insolvent. The indorsement by Lewis of the du- 
plicate check did not change his relation to the original, or create any 
liability on the duplicate different from the original. The use of the word 
“duplicate” across the check signified that it was made as a substitute for 
the original, and that no new liability was created thereby. (Benton vs. 
Martin, 40 N. Y. 345.) 

The loss, mislaying, or destruction of the bill or note will not dispense 
with a regular presentment for payment, and, the defendant having been 
discharged from liability upon the original by laches as to presentment, 
the plaintiff could not recover on the duplicate. (4 Am. & Eng. Ency. Law, 
468; Benton vs. Martin, supra.) 

The judgment of the court below will be reversed, and judgment will 
here be given in favor of the defendant Lewis. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of snfticient general inter 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be promptly sent 
by mail. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: Ludington, Mich., Feb. 17, 1905. 

Sir: Will you kindly answer through the “Answer to Law Questions” of 
your Magazine, this query? How may an account be opened or certificate 
of deposit be made payable, so that either the husband or wife may draw 
the money in the event of the death of one, without the matter having to go 
through any legal proceedings, or the bank be liable to any outside heirs if 
payment be made? W. L. HAMMOND, Cashier. 

Answer.—In all such cases, the important point is to have it appear clear 
that upon the death of the husband the wife is to have the fund as survivor, 
or vice versa; and this right of survivorship may be sustained upon either of 
two grounds, viz.: (1) that they are joint tenants (Farrelly vs. Emigrant In- 
dustrial Savings Bank, 92 App. Div. [N. Y.] 529), or (2) that there is a gift 
by the one to the other in case of survivorship. (McElroy vs. National Sav- 
ings Bank, 8 App. Div. 192; Matter of Meehan, 59 App. Div. 156.) We think 
that this might be accomplished by issuing the certificate of deposit, or open- 
ing the account in the name of both, adding the words, “or the survivor of 
them”; as, for example, “John Smith and Mary Smith, or the survivor of 
them,” and if it is desired that the money may be drawn upon the signature 
of one of them during their joint lives, that fact may be stated in the certifi- 
cate of deposit, or entered in the heading of the account. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: Asheville, N. C., Feb. 1905. 

Sir: The draft as shown below is received from one of our mB espondents, 
without specific instructions not to protest, therefore it is assumed that it 
is to be protested. Can good demand be made on the First National Bank 
by notary for protest? Tryon is a nearby town and has no bank. Please 
answer through your columns, and oblige. W. B. WILLIAMSON, Cashier. 

$5,000. Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 10, 1905. 

On demand pay to order of John Smith Doe, Five thousand and 00/100 
dollars, value received, and charge to the account of 
To Tryon Furniture Co., Tryon, N. 

Payable at the First National Bank, “Ashe ‘ville, N. C.—American Supply Co. 

Answer.—By the Negotiable Instruments Law, it is provided that present- 
ment for payment is made at the proper place “where a place of payment is 
specified in the instrument, and it is there presented.” (Laws N. C. 1899, Ch. 
733, Sec. 73.) As the instrument referred to in the inquiry is expressly made 
payable at the First National Bank of Asheville, that is the place at which 
presentment should be made. Indeed, presentment at any other place would 
not be sufficient to hold the drawer. 





NEW YORK, LONDON AND PARIS. 


Four years ago American industry woke up one morning, like Byron, to 
find itself famous. At a bound it took the front place in some of the principal 
markets of the world. American banking, fired with a kindred ambition, 
made a bold stroke for the leadership of the world of finance. It did not 
completely succeed, but neither did it absolutely fail. Very considerable 
results remained from what seemed to be a premature effort. 

The position which New York holds today in international finance is in. 
disputably important. It has not only made itself felt in older financial 
circles, but it has rendered itself indispensable to them. 


New York Nor YET THE WORLD’S FINANCIAL CAPITAL. 


New York can afford to laugh now at its hasty conclusion of a few years 
ago that it was about to become the financial capital of the globe. It begins 
to realize that the globe is too large a place to be satisfied with one financial 
capital. Already it has in fact two or three, and as its international business 
increases it will require more. London has for many years enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being the hub of the monetary world, but practical bankers know 
that this is fast becoming a mere tradition. Like popular legends of other 
kinds, it dies hard; nevertheless, it is dying. Certain classes of international 
banking are still centred in London: rather, however, for the convenience of 
the operators than because of any exclusive hold London may have upon 
them. So far from monopolizing them it requires the active assistance of 
other financial centres in carrying them on. 

Much of the international business that is transacted in London originates 
elsewhere—more of it in the United States perhaps than in any other count 
In business of this kind, the financial centre where a bill is drawn may be 
quite as important as the one where it is accepted, and the one that provides 
the money for discounting the bill may be as necessary as either of the other 
two. New York as a drawing centre, London as an accepting centre, and 
Paris as the financing centre, have each a distinctive share in the operations. 
Each of the three has a special function to perform in the creation and circu- 
lation of international paper. Each has a money market of its own adapted 
to its peculiar role. It is a misnomer therefore to speak of any one city as the 
monetary capital of the world. No single city could ever acquire such a pre 
ponderance of the world’s trade and its banking funds as to entitle it to set 
up any such claim. It can at the utmost have only a large share in the net- 
work of banking transactions which embraces all civilized nations. 


FRANCE’S SHARE IN INTERNATIONAL MONETARY TRANSACTIONS. 


Immense sums of French money are now employed in London in the dis- 
count of foreign bills—largely American. This is a fact of international 
significance, because it determines the character of the three financial centres 
concerned. It furnishes a key to many contrasts and anomalies which they 
exhibit. It also raises some most interesting financial and economic ques- 
tions: As, for instance, how are these bills which New York appears to be 
always drawing on London ultimately liquidated; how can London stand the 
continual drain on her banking capital which they involve? What does New 
York do with the millions of money she ought to obtain from them if they be 
all genuine? How has Paris so much spare money to invest in foreign bills, 
and why does she lend so much of it to London instead of using it at home? 


How THE GREAT FINANCIAL CENTRES CO-OPERATE. 


Before attempting to answer any of these obscure and complex questions 
it will be necessary to describe the three different money markets under com- 
parison. 
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London, Paris and New York though they fight metaphorically for the 
honor of being the world’s chief money centre, are in reality not rivals but 
co-operators. They work into each other’s hands—not perhaps of their own 
free choice, but because the conditions of their existence compel them to. 
New York could not if it would be a mere duplicate of London any more than 
London could become a second New York. Paris again has got to be herself 
and not a mere reflection either of New York or London. 

These conclusions will be amply proved and illustrated by the description 
about to be given of the three money markets. 


LONDON THE WorLD’s Cuter BILL MARKET. 


London is preéminently the bill market of the world. In that particular 
department it stands indisputably at the head of international finance. The 
operation of dealing in foreign bills and of rendering them universally nego- 
tiable is so efficiently performed there as to leave no room for competition. 
For any other city, however wealthy, to attempt to reproduce the machinery 
essential to such a business would be a waste of time and labor. Moreover, if 
it succeeded it might find that it had made a very poor investment. The capi- 
tal employed in it will hardly yield three per cent all round, and no im- 
portant bank outside of London would think much of such return. A plethora 
of cheap money is one of its primary requisites, and cheap money, from the 
banker’s point of view, is unprofitable. 

We may be reminded that money is generally cheaper in Paris than in 
London, and so it is. But Paris does not possess the other requisites of an 
international bill market. Neither is its cheap money so liquid or so readily 
available as that of London. Few persons, even bankers, have any concep- 
tion of the large amounts of capital, British and foreign, which are now en- 
gaged in the daily operations of international exchange. Fewer still suspect 
what a number of banks, finance houses and other agencies take part in them. 
The skill and energy they call for are equalled only by the keenness of com- 
petition they develop. 

According to a well-known banking authority, Mr. Inglis Palgrave, there 
are in London over a thousand offices or agencies of outside banks. This is 
five times the number of purely domestic banks in the United Kingdom. The 
actual figures as given by him in the London Banker’s Magazine for March, 
1904:* 

Banks in the United Kingdom 


British, colonial and foreign banks having offices or agencies 
in London 


Total 


The greater number of the 1,070 offices or agencies exist of course for 
purposes of international exchange. They are drawn upon by their foreign or 
colonial principals. They accept bills or arrange for acceptances by a London 
bank. They collect bills sent to them for that purpose. They provide funds 
to meet bills falling due. They buy or sell international securities for clients. 
They pay for such securities, make advances on them, ship them or hold them 
on client’s account as may be desired. This has become an enormous busi- 
ness with such banks as the Societé Générale, the Credit Lyonnais, the Comp- 
toir Nationale d’Escompte de Paris, the Deutsche Bank, etc. It is through in- 
stitutions like these that inter-bourse operations are chiefly carried on be- 
tween London, Paris and Berlin. They deal quite as freely in Kaffir shares 
and American railroad stocks as in French rentes or German threes. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENT OF SECURITIES. 


One’s first impression of foreign bills is that they originate chiefly in 
commercial transactions, but these are only one source and not the most im- 
portant. Another that comes less under public notice and is consequently 
less appreciated is the movement of international securities. A third is bank- 
ing business pure and simple—the transfer of money from one country to 
another for investment or by way of loan or on personal letters of credit. 
Private capital is continually shifting about for reasons of its own. Much 
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larger transfers of a similar kind are always going on in the region of high 
finance. Loans, public or private, are being daily negotiated by the finance 
houses which keep needy governments on their legs and supply trust mon- 
gers with the small percentage of cash they mix with their gas. 

Ordinary minds can hardly hope to follow the giddy flights of these em- 
pyrean financiers. Even the lower levels of the foreign bill market are suffi- 
ciently overwhelming in the stupendous amount of their turnover. The mere 
number of the institutions engaged in the business suggests a high aggre- 
gate capital. Each of the 204 domestic banks in the United Kingdom as well 
as of the 1,070 agencies of provincial, colonial and foreign banks established 
in London has a certain amount of capital. It may vary from a few thou- 
sand pounds up to forty or fifty millions. Whatever it is, London has, as 
it were, the call of it for the foreign bill market. Every obligation incurred 
there must be met punctually no matter what may happen elsewhere. Lon- 
don engagements have, in fact, to be considered before local ones. A large 
margin has to be maintained against them and this brings to Lombard Street 
vast quantities of foreign money. Apart altogether from the direct loans re- 
ceived from Paris and the foreign money invested in sterling bills, the work- 
ing capital of the foreign agencies engaged in the London bill market must 
be very considerable. It is so much money that Lombard Street has the use 
of at nominal rates. 

Compared with the total resources of the banks and other financial institu- 
tions engaged in the foreign bill market, the amount of capital actually in- 
vested in foreign bills must be very small. It commands, however, a dispro- 
portionate amount of attention and consideration. Mr. Inglis Palgrave has 
made a very interesting estimate of the resources of the several classes of 
banks carrying on business in London either directly or through agents. The 
totals arrived at are as follows: 


35 British banks with London offices................ £792,200,000 
169 Provincial banks with London agents 258,000,000 


Total British £1,050,000,000 
39 Colonial banks with London offices................ £315,959,000 
53 Colonial banks with London agents............... 121,478,000 


Total Colonial £437,387,000 


55 Foreign banks with English offices............... £590,077,000 

876 Foreign banks with English agents............ ' 

44 Foreign banks without ugents in England f 2,500,000,000 
£3,090,077,000 

Summary: 

a digs deeds arse or grips aura cr estan Sn lal Reema ee £1,050,000,000 

Colonial 437,387,000 

Foreign 3,090,077,000 


£4,577,464,000 


The above 2,500 millions for foreign banks with agents in England is on 
the face of it a rough approximation, but Mr. Inglis Palgrave may be trusted 
to have come as near the actual figures as it is possible for any one to do. 
His grand total of 4,577 millions sterling gives us a very impressive idea of 
the funds available at the chief banking centres of the world for commercial 
and financial operations. Not a tithe of it is ever needed at any one time 
in the foreign bill market, but the whole, 4,577 millions sterling stands be- 
hind these bills as an ultimate reserve. Foreign bills have no preferential 
claim on a single penny of these huge assets, but the fact that they are falling 
due every business day in the year and that the machinery for collecting 
them when due is perfect, gives them an obvious advantage over any other 
conceivable claim on the 4,577 millions. 

We have thus two very great safeguards for the safety of the foreign Dill 
market in London—first, the magnitude and variety of the banking interests 
engaged in it; second, the huge banking fund that it has to draw upon. But 
London has not left it to depend on these two safeguards, however strong. 
It has provided internal as well as external securities for it. By a continu- 
ous process of selection foreign bills are sifted until they rise from the 
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storekeeper’s note of hand up to the finest bank paper. The storekeeper’s 
note of hand may be discounted at the local bank. The local bank draws on 
its correspondent in the nearest city. The city bank draws on New York, and 
the New York bank arranges with a London bank to accept for it against 
cover. It is only the final bill of the series drawn on and accepted by the 
London bank that gets into Lombard Street, the highest stage of the foreign 
bill market. 

As these bills improve in quality the rate of discount on them declines. 
The storekeeper may be charged six or seven per cent. on his note of hand, 
while the draft on the London bank into which it ultimately evolves may be 
readily discounted at two per cent. The current rate for bank bills in Lom- 
bard Street (December, 1904) is 2 15-16 for three months and 2% per cent. 
for six months. These are comparatively high rates, and the new year may 
see much lower ones. A temporary return to the homeopathic rates of 1896 
is in fact anticipated by some Lombard Street authorities. 

The evolution of a six per cent. storekeeper’s bill into two per cent. bank 
paper is, needless to say, a very interesting process. It is one of the tri- 
umphs of banking science, and London may fairly claim a considerable share 
of the credit for it. Every bank clerk has heard how bills of exchange were 
developed in the Middle Ages by Jewish and Lombard money-lenders. But 
these Jewish and Lombard bills contained only a very crude germ of foreign 
exchange as it now exists. The latter is a creation of the nineteenth century, 
and it has made greater progress in the lifetime of the present generation 
than in all previous history. Till the beginning of last century foreign ex- 
change was geographically limited to Europe and the United States. It was 
hardly known in the Far East though Europe was already doing a consider- 
able trade both with India and China. 

In the time of Warren Hastings, merchants and other civilians in India 
were often reduced to great straits for remittances. Home Bills on London 
could only be obtained as a great favor from the Company and failing them 
the only other sellers were the French and Dutch merchants. They generally 
demanded exorbitant rates, and when war and other risks had been taken 


into account the buyer might find that he had a poor bargain. In desperate 
cases silver, diamonds and other light wares were shipped home at the risk 
of the remitter. A loss of twenty or thirty per cent. was almost certain to be 
made on such shipments, but there was no alternative. In later years a 
roundabout channel of remittance was opened up via Canton. Money was 
sent there from India to buy bills on Europe from the Canton merchants. 


VAST FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS CARRIED ON IN LONDON. 


Today there is hardly a corner of the globe where a bill on London cannot 
be purchased at a moderate rate of exchange. All the principal money cen- 
tres in the world can in addition remit to London by telegraph. Conversely 
London can transfer money to almost any part of the world by post or tele- 
graph. Lombard Street supplies foreign exchange to suit every possible re- 
quirement—instantaneous, at sight or at sixty days. At the shortest notice 
any amount of money can be transferred through London from one country 
to another. Trade balances can be settled, gigantic operations. in inter- 
national stocks can be liquidated, government loans can be raised or paid 
off, wars can be financed, and liabilities of all kinds between nations can be 
adjusted at this international clearing-house as easily as City bankers clear 
their checks. A process far too vast and intricate to be measured by statis- 
tics or to be even conceived by ‘the ordinary mind is carried on with the regu- 
larity of clockwork. And what enables London to do it? 

Not so much by any special virtue or power of its own as the co-operation 
of all the other partners in the process. The foreign bill market is not a 
local or even a national institution; it is international. It has grown up in 
London simply because London was central and in other ways well suited for 
it. Local conditions, of course, have also been favorable. It owes much to the 
fact that the accumulation of banking capital began in England many 
years ahead of other countries, and to the peculiar form of these banking ac- 
cumulations which renders a large portion of them always available for dis- 
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counts; to the special character of English joint-stock banks, which are few 
and powerful, while in most other countries banks are small and numerous: 
to the world-wide credit and prestige which these great English banks en- 
joyed, and last, though not least, to the skill with which the foreign })j]| 
market has been conducted. 


ForREIGN INFLUENCES PREPONDERANT. 


Without the slightest exaggeration it may be said that there is more 
brain and intellect exercised in the foreign bill market than in any other 
branch of business. An English writer may say this quite impartially, be- 
eause it is foreigners who will benefit most by the compliment. Financia] 
experts of all races and nationalities flock to Lombard Street. They are past 
masters of all the intricacies of agio and cambistry. Personal aptitud« 
experience are combined in them with the inherited genius of many gen»ra- 
tions. When, as in many cases, they happen to be Jews, the power of each 
individual is increased tenfold by the fraternity which distinguishes the 
chosen people in all matters of business and particularly in finance. The Jew- 
ish bankers and exchange brokers in London are members of an invisible and 
intangible but no less real syndicate, which has its branches in Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, New York and every city where money-lenders can make a living. 
Even among the Gentile members of the foreign bill market, there is a cer- 
tain amount of free-masonic brotherhood throughout Europe and America 
Briefly, international finance is a close preserve of international experts. 

The position of London in relation to the foreign bill market is thus 
rather peculiar. The greater part of the actual handling of foreign bills has 
always been done by foreigners. At first it was done through the London 
banks as agents for the foreign banks with whom most of the bills originated. 
Latterly, since the foreign banks opened branches or established agencies in 
London, they have done even the financing themselves. London banks nowa- 
days may discount foreign bills or hold them for their own use, but they 
take them only as they would take domestic bills. They have little or no 
interest in foreign exchange for its own sake. So far as they are concerned 
there is too much truth in the sarcasm that London has become the mere 
ground landlord of the foreign bill market. 

At one time London supplied the bulk of the funds with which forvign 
bills were discounted or carried. It has ceased, however, to merit even that 
passive distinction. The foreigners who create most of the paper now fur- 
nish a large portion of the funds with which it is financed. In other words, 
they are making themselves more and more independent of Lombard Sireet. 
This is done in a variety of ways. The great foreign banks which have 
branches in London devote a considerable amount of their capital to London 
business. Smaller foreign or colonial banks with agents in London have to 
provide adequate cover for their drawings. In addition to these funds which 
are more or less permanent, temporary importations of foreign capital arise 
through foreign banks and finance houses taking up sterling bills for invest- 
ment or placing money on loan in Lombard Street. 

These temporary importations of money are of course largest when in- 
terest rates are higher in London than on the Continent. That has been the 
ease from the beginning of the Boer War until lately, but the tide now ap- 
pears to be turning. Rates may soon be as low in Lombard Street as in Paris 
and then much of the fifty to a hundred millions sterling of foreign capital 
held in London may return home. But a great deal of it must always re- 
main here no matter what London rates may fall to. So long as foreigners 
do most of the exchange business they will have to find the capital to carry 
iton with. Now that they have surplus capital of their own they will use it in 
preference to borrowing from the London banks as they did formerly. Paris 
especially, now that it suffers from a plethora of money, must find employ- 
ment for it abroad. 


THE RELATION OF PARIS TO THE EXCHANGE MARKET. 


The relation of Paris to the foreign bill market is just the reverse of that 
of London. It is not an important creator or acceptor of such bills, but it is 
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an active buyer and a large holder of them. It may seem a peculiar taste to 
prefer paper which seldom yields more than three per cent. and sometimes 
less than two per cent. to more profitable investments, but this is a matter 
in which French capitalists have a very limited choice. The supply of domes- 
tic securities does not keep pace with the flood of domestic savings, and an 
outlet for the excess must be sought abroad. 

This subject has been treated in a masterly way by M. Paul Leroy Beaulieu 
in recent numbers of the ‘“Economiste Francais.” The increasing scarcity 
of domestic investments in France has moved him to inquire into the causes 
of it. He discovers and proceeds to describe them: First, the steady ac- 
cumulation of French savings; second, the stationary character of the popu- 
lation; third, the comparative smallness of the mineral resources of the 
country; fourth, the unfriendly attitude of the public powers toward indus- 
trial enterprise. 

As regards thrift, M. Leroy Beaulieu draws a very significant and I fear 
only too just comparison between France and England. He says: , 


“The taste and the habit of saving may have diminished among certain 
sections of the (French) population—the rural classes, for instance. It con- 
tinues, however, very widely extended in the nation at large. Notably among 
the rich bourgeoisie—a class solid, calm and serious—there are still many 
families who make a rule never to spend more than two-thirds of their in- 
come, sometimes not more than half of it. * * * At present France is 
without doubt the first manufacturing capital in Europe, if not in the world, 
the United States excepted. Even that exception may not be necessary. The 
taste both ardent and constant for saving is especially developed in the Latin 
races. The Italians and Spanish possess it in almost as great a degree as 
ourselves, and if they save less in absolute amount it is because their income 
is infinitely smaller than ours. France, we repeat, is the chief manufactory 
of capital in Europe. It is indisputable that England has for several years 
past sensibly declined in this respect. The embarrassment in which to the 
astonishment of the world and especially to the French people the Boer War 
has plunged her and which after two years of peace she has not yet com- 
pletely overcome, testifies that the flow of saving is less abundant and less 
regular among our neighbors than it is with us.” 


Unfortunately, the French people, according to M. Leroy Beaulieu, are less 
successful in the investment of their savings than in accumulating them. 
Owing to the causes indicated above they have of late years developed few 
new industrials. Electric lighting and motor cars are the only important 
exceptions that suggest themselves. Frenchmen now do very little railway 
building either at home or abroad, but their more active grandfathers fi- 
nanced, if they did not actually build, some of the earliest railway systems of 
Europe. They opened up Spain, Portugal, Italy and Turkey, besides helping 
to exploit Austria. The financial results were not as a rule encouraging and 
that may account for the subsequent indifference of French financiers to rail- 
way enterprise. 

Under the Third Republic French investments have taken new directions. 
From 1871 onward they favored Government stocks, giving a steady return 
of three and one-half to four per cent. Of these France has now a very pro- 
miscuous collection—Scandinavian, Russian, Argentine and Brazilian. When 
the industrial boom of five or six years ago sprung she made a rather un- 
fortunate choice of spheres of operation. She launched into Russian collier- 
ies, ironworks and petroleum fields with more zeal than discretion. M. Leroy 
3eaulieu will not admit that these have done badly on the whole. Doubt- 
less many of them proved bad, but most of these, he says, fell to the Belgians. 

In one way or another Russia has got hold of nearly three hundred mil- 
lions sterling of French money most of which might have been better em- 
ployed at home. The same may be said of the sixty millions which French 
speculators have sunk in Kaffir mining shares. At one time the outlook for 
French investments in Spanish railways was by no means hopeful, but it 
has improved considerably of late. The one bright particular star in the 
Spanish group is the Rio Tinto mine which, thanks to the philanthropic ef- 
forts of the American Copper Ring to maintain artificial prices, is now paying 
handsomely. Its shares are nearly all held in Paris. In other parts of the 
world France, like Dogberry, has had her losses; but, if we may credit a 
Semi-official report lately published on her investments abroad, there is still 
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a very respectable total left, namely, 1,194 millions sterling. This valuation 
caused some surprise among English statisticians, for it placed France miuich 
nearer the English level than was at all welcome to insular pride. 


BriTisH CAPITAL INVESTED ABROAD. 


We Britons have hitherto flattered ourselves that we stood far ahead of 
all other countries in respect of foreign investments. The greatest interes 
is now taken in all data bearing on that question. It is a favorite topic with 
Sir Robert Giffen and the Inland Revenue Commissioners throw whatever 
light they can on it in their annual reports. The income tax collectec 
foreign and colonial securities and on other forms of income earned abroa 
is so far the only tangible clue we have, and even it has a large percentags 
of estimate. In their report for the year ended March 31, 1904, the Inland 
Revenue Commissioners give the amount of profits from abroad as £63,528.- 
000. This capitalized on a four per cent. basis would represent 1,595 millions 
sterling, as against the French 1,194 millions. The latter, moreover, in« es 
only investments, and appears to take no accounting of French money em- 
ployed abroad in banking and financial operations. If we allow for that fifty 
millions sterling, the French total will approach still nearer the English 

Very probably the French figures will be questioned by English statisti 
cians, but in any case the comparison is too narrow to be a fair test of the 
wealth of the two countries. A much broader one is furnished by their valua- 
tions of successions. Those declared in France during the year 1903 aggre- 
gated 4,924 million francs or 197 millions sterling. Those reported by the 
English Commissioners of Inland Revenue for the year ended March 31, 
1904, amounted to 269 millions sterling. French successions on this basis 
of comparison would seem to be about seventy per cent. of the English 
French investments abroad we have already found to be seventy-five per cent. 
of the English—a very remarkable coincidence, which renders the figures 
more credible than they would be at first sight. 


DECLINE IN ENGLISH SAVINGS. 


It may be further noted what a striking confirmation these figures give to 
the contention of M. Leroy Beaulieu, that the French are the most saving 
people in the world, and France the chief manufactory of capital, with the 
possible exception of the United States. Incidentally they enable us also to 
test his statement that the savings of the English people are on the decline 
It is a curious fact that the total capital on which estate duty was paid last 
year was fully six millions sterling less than in the preceding yeal The 
respective amounts were 269 millions sterling in 1903-4 and 275 millions in 
1902-3. The decline applied all round, to realty and personalty alik« 
former having shrunk from £64,436,000 to €61,255,000 and the latter 
£ 211,148,000 to £208,146,000. 

The wealthy classes in England make no secret of the fact that many 
them have been outrunning the constable for years past. Many others who 
are not spendthrifts have been compelled by adverse circumstances to trench 
heavily on their capital. As for the working classes, they work less ani less 
steadily every year, spend more on holidays and amusements and live more 
from hand to mouth. It is very questionable if their aggregate savings to- 
day are as large as they were a generation ago when wages were thirty-five 
per cent lower. 

These evil omens as to the future of England have passed the theoretical 
stage and are giving very practical evidence of themselves. They undouhed- 
ly have some connection with the feeble demand for investment securities of 
which the London Stock Exchange has complained for two or three years ast. 
They may even have some relationship with the falling off that has been no- 
ticed lately in bank deposits. In the first half of the current year (1904) the 
London banks instead of making a considerable addition to their deposits as 
they usually do, lost six or seven millions sterling, their total having declined 
from 450 to 443 millions. 

No doubt England is having a dull time, and the above decreases may be 
only temporary. None the less do they deserve to be carefully investigaied, 
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for if allowed to continue unchecked they might not require long to produce 
a bad effect on the financial situation in London. Lombard Street is no 
longer so prosperous and self-dependent as it was. It has often been pinched 
before, but the oldest man in it does not remember such a prolonged and 
continuous pinch as it has gone through lately. The Boer War is too old a 
matter now to have all the blame laid upon it. There must have been and 
may still be other causes at work in sweeping the money market so bare of 
supplies as it has generally been since 1898. 


PossIBLE MENACES TO LONDON’S FINANCIAL SUPREMACY. 


The recent abnormal condition of the London money market demands 
greater consideration from the responsible authorities than it has yet re- 
ceived. It is not a good sign that the responsible authorities rather resent 
than invite criticism. As for any criticism they have to offer themselves 
three-fourths of it simply rings the changes on gold reserves and other 
fossilized problems of last century. The one vital question of the hour. How 
to maintain an ample working capital for the great variety of banking busi- 
ness that has nowadays to be transacted in London, they have still to face. 
It does not seem to strike them as strange or disquieting that their money 
market grows more with the help of foreign than of British capital. They 
frankly admit that the recent pinch would have been much worse but for the 
fifty millions or more of French money that was put in sterling bills. 

I do not suggest or even imagine that there is any fear of London losing 
control of the international money market. Reasons of a permanent and sub- 
stantial kind have already been given for doubting if it could be captured by 
any other country. But though it may be virtually secured to London, there 
may be the greatest difference in result between carrying it on efficiently or 
the reverse. Both Paris and Berlin, however conscious they may be of the 
natural disadvantages they labor under as compared with London, may be 
tempted by a decline in the banking resources or the banking activity of 
London to divert all they can of its foreign exchange business. If they could 
demonstrate that they are growing more rapidly than London in liquid wealth 
and other requisites of an international money market, their competition 
might become embarrassing. 


New York As A COMPETITOR IN INTERNATIONAL FINANCE. 


But a more dangerous competitor than either of them is looming on the 
horizon—New York. If rapid increase of national resources, growing inten- 
sity of individual effort, and industrial development that literally knows no 
bounds, were the only essential conditions of a great money market, New 
York might be almost within reach of it. But there are other qualifications 
which though less valuable in themselves are equally indisputable. The 
commercial conditions are as important as the financial ones. Some English 
experts set them even higher. In relation to these New York is less favor- 
ably situated than London. 

A chief factor in the London money market is the huge imports of the 
United Kingdom, which completely overshadow the exports. In 1903 they 
were valued at 543 millions sterling, against 360 millions of exports. Fully 
ten millions sterling per week of imports—a million and a half per day Sun- 
days included—is an enormous mass of commercial liabilities to have to draw 
against. But with the United States the balance of trade is generally very 
much the other way about. Its imports in 1903 amounted to little more than 
two-thirds of its exports—1,025 million dollars against 1,420 millions. The 
American balance of trade was 394 million dollars in favor of the country, 
while the British was 182% millions sterling or 900 million dollars against 
the country. 

Two commercial positions so diametrically opposed to each other cannot 
be adjusted by the same kind of a money market. New York has a large 
surplus to draw for on foreign buyers, while foreign sellers have a much 
larger surplus to draw for on London. The natural role of New York is 
to create bills and discount them in Europe. The natural role of London is 
to accept bills from abroad and finance them in Lombard Street. Foreign 
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bills gravitate from all the ends of the earth to London as surely as they 
issue in a continuous stream from New York. Should such an inconceivable 
transformation happen as would turn the balance of trade permanently 
against the United States, Wall Street might rival Lombard Street as an in- 
ternational money market. But that very improbable contingency must be 
realized first. A primary condition of free trade in foreign bills is to hay: 
a large excess of imports for foreigners to draw against. 

The formation of an international money market in New York would be 
even more hampered by financial than by commercial conditions. The United 
States is a huge exporter of securities as well as of merchandise. In the eyent- 
ful years from 1870 to 1890 when railroad development was in full swing, 
these security exports created special balances in favor of the Unitea States 
which may easily have equalled or even exceeded the merchandise balances of 
the same years. Between 1890 and 1898 the outward stream of securities di- 
minished, and as regards the best of them a strong homeward movement set 
in. In the past four or five years the outflow has been resumed not only 
with old securities, but with many new varieties. Today London, Paris and 
Berlin are being fed with American railroad bonds and industrial stocks as 
rapidly as they can be digested. Short loans are also being raised by rail- 
road companies at emergency rates. 

The net result of these financial and commercial operations is that the 
United States now owes more to Europe than it ever did before. The forms 
of indebtedness may have greatly changed, but what Mr. Mantalini called 
the “demnition total” does not seem to have been greatly altered. In spite 
of its immense excess of exports, which if left alone would soon make it the 
greatest creditor country in the world, the United States is still one of the 
greatest debtor countries. While that condition lasts New York cannot rea- 
sonably hope to become one of the world’s chief money markets. London 
continues to be the chief money market because though its huge excess of im- 
ports make England look like a debtor country, the excess is in fact out- 
weighed by other kinds of foreign tribute. On final balance England still 
comes out a creditor country, though how long it may remain so is a problem. 
In the teeth of many paradoxes like these the old-fashioned rule still holds 
good, that creditors and not debtors hold the trump card in the money game. 

Another set of considerations may influence the future of the money mar- 
ket so far as New York is concerned. When the question comes to be serious- 
ly studied by New York bankers some of them farther-seeing than others may 
ask if the distinction is after all worth fighting for. The description above 
given of Lombard Street shows what an immense amount of capital is needed 
to work it safely, and how small is the average return it yields. Over 
a series of years the rates on bank bills have not averaged over 2% per cent., 
if so much. That would be a poor enough yield on a fully employed capital, 
but if twenty or thirty per cent. of the capital available has been locked up in 
cash reserves and idle balances, the overhead return will dwindle down far 
below what New York bankers expect to earn on their money. It is true that 
they also have at dull seasons of the year idle balances which they are glad 
to lend from day to day at nominal rates. But these, I take it, are small com- 
pared with the mass of discount money in the London banks, which barel) 
earns expenses. 

There is nothing in the weekly statements of the New York banks or in 
their accounts or their dividends to suggest that they do much lending at 
one or even two per cent. Neither do they appear to be very large holders 
of two per cent. Government bonds for purposes of circulation. To start with 
they obtain pay on their deposits as high rate as Lombard Street obtains 
on its bills. Lombard Street can afford in normal times to discount at very 
low rates, because it pays nothing on its current balances. Here again New 
York would always be handicapped in competition with London for cheap 
money. It simply could not afford to work at London rates, and London could 
not afford either to work at such rates, but for the huge amount of free (e- 
posits and current balances it holds. In short the banking resources of New 
York as a whole are much more remuneratively employed than they would 
be in competing with London or Paris for international bills. 

W. R. Lawson. 





A MODEL GOVERNMENT BANK. 


The Bank of France is probably the most perfectly contrived model of 
a National bank in existence—for France. The statement is qualified because 
it is not at all certain that a bank after the French plan would prove 
equally useful to other nations. 

But it is only necessary to study either its present, every-day working, or 
the relations which it has sustained to the home government in its many 
acute crises, to realize how completely this great bank has served both the 
French State and the French people without becoming hopelessly entangled in 
the affairs of either. 

The sponsor and Godfather of the Bank of France was Napoleon. In 
fact, so low had bankers and their ways fallen in public esteem, that it may 
be doubted whether any name less powerful than the First Consul’s could, 
in the darkening close of the eighteenth century, have commanded confidence 
in any institution calling itself a bank. It was long the fashion to ascribe the 
financial woes of France to John Law, banks and paper money. But this is 
as untrue as it is unjust. The ideas of the Scottish adventurer were, many 
of them, sound, and had he not been swept away by the speculative tides 
which equally overwhelmed both noble and peasant, John Law’s Royal Bank 
might have become the Bank of France, as the bank of that other Scotch- 
man and adventurer, William Paterson, became the Bank of England. 

The troubles of France really began at the death of Louis XIV, miscalled 
the Magnificent, whose long reign of pretentious splendors and spoliation of 
the people under barely disguised judicial forms, had reduced France to a 
state of economic misery hardly to be described. Law’s bank, the assignats, 
the Mississippi schemes, were but the imperfect devices of an age, ignorant of 
economies, to cure the ills of the body politic. The patient, in the delirium of 
weakness, was fed with stimulants instead of with food, and when the poor 
victim seemed about to expire amid the agonies of revolution, John Law, 
and the assignats and the banks were denounced as the authors, instead of 
the empirical physicians, of the disease. 

But amid the wreck of Revolution came Napoleon, a genius at once de- 
structive and constructive, and quick to perceive the advantages of a great 
central bank, which would be at once a reservoir of treasure, a bulwark of 
public and private credit, and the source of all paper issues properly backed 
by a metallic reserve and negotiable assets. This is what the Bank be- 
came, and what it remains to-day. The preface of the Constitution of the 
Bank of France, edited by Napoleon’s own hand, has never been changed or 
amended, with the exception of the clause permitting savings deposits. 

The Bank opened in February, 1800, with a capital of thirty millions of 
francs in shares of 1,000 francs each. Napoleon himself subscribed liberally, 
as did the various members of his family and his attachés, while all of the 
tax-collectors were compelled to turn half of their official security into its 
shares, and deposit the other half with the Bank. 

Like many other men of action, Napoleon’s practice was not always so 
g00d as his theories, and the Bank suffered accordingly: suffered from too 
much government, the remedy for which, according to its energetic founder, 
was more government. Three Governors were placed in charge instead of 
the original central committee, the Bank’s capital was increased to forty-five 
millions and then to ninety millions, and three branches were opened. The 
— submitted, although with ill grace, until Napoleon’s star wavered and 
ell, 

When the Bourbons came in, it might be supposed that they would not be 
very complaisant to the Bank. But they were, and Louis XVIII thought 
enough of it to obtain a considerable loan from the Governors, while the 
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Bank seized the opportunity to reduce its capital to more reasonable pro- 
portions and to close two of its unprofitable branches. The efforts to get 
rid of the Governors were not so successful, these officials still remaining, ql. 
though the salaries of the positions have never been increased. But in 1830 
the Bourbons again fell from power, and in the confusion which followed, 
the Bank was the bulwark of all legitimate interests. 

Profiting by experience, and reaching out to become the Bank of France 
instead of merely the Bank of Paris, five new branches in as many cities were 
in successful operation by 840. Seven years later, the railroad building 
mania which had smitten Great Britain crossed the Channel, and the Rus- 
sian Government earned the lasting gratitude of France by helping her 
Bank out of a decidedly tight place. 

The events of 1848 burst forth suddenly, darkening the political horizon 
and portending financial disaster. As in a previous revolution a Napoleon 
emerged from the confusion, so now another Napoleon, the Third, so called, 
brought order out of chaos, and France was again in repose. The second 
Empire, in spite of its inherent weaknesses, was still a brilliant period for 
France, and one of prosperity and growth for the great bank. It had now a 
monopoly of the note issues, and by far the largest share of the banking 
business of the country. With its gathered resources, both moral and ma- 
terial, it was enabled to pass successfully through a crisis without parallel in 
the history of any National bank. 

War between France and Germany was declared July 15, 1870. The shouts 
of “On to Berlin” had hardly died away along the Paris boulevards. when 
three invading armies had crossed the Rhine. Metz, Gravelotte, Sedan, fol- 
lowed each other in swift and terrible succession, Napoleon was a captive, 
and the city of Paris was encircled by Von Moltke’s victorious legions. The 
Bank had already advanced 165 millions to the Government, but the Com- 
mittee of Defense, harassed beyond endurance, called for more. The reply of 
M. Cuvier on this memorable occasion ought to place the name of the Un- 
der-Governor high on the roll of the world’s patriotic but prudent bankers: 
“I do not,” he said, “misunderstand your terrible situation. I. know that you 
need money; but consider that to-day the Bank is the only and last resource. 
Exhaust that, and nothing remains. Notwithstanding our misfortunes, the 
signature of the Bank of France is still honored abroad. Make use of it. 
Undoubtedly, you will have to pay exorbitant rates, but that is preferable to 
ruin.” 

These counsels were listened to with but scant patience by Gambetta and 
his associates, but in the end good sense prevailed, and a loan of 250 millions 
was negotiated in London. M. Cuvier’s resolution in dealing with the pro- 
visional government was well matched by the mingled tact and firmness of 
his colleague, Marquis de Ploéve, when confronted by the demands of the 
terrible Commune whose bloody standards were now raised over the ruins of 
the Empire. On March 18, 1871, the Bank, with 600 millions in its vaults, 
was left isolated, with practically no protection against one of the most des- 
perate and formidable insurrections of modern times. Ably assisted by the 
Bank’s clerical and official force, the Marquis made a bold stand against the 
revolutionary hordes who hungered for the Bank’s treasure. Fortunately, 
one of their leaders, a certain Citizen Beslay, with more sense, and certainly 
more honesty, than his fanatical associates, joined with the Marquis to pre- 
vent a wholesale rifling of the Bank’s resources, so that only seventeen mil- 
lions were extracted from its vaults. j 

This is the culminating period of the Bank’s history. In saving itself, it 
may almost be said to have saved France. Maintaining its own identity, 
always the servant, but never the slave of the State, it was a commercial 
fortress which never lowered its flag, responded to every reasonable demand 
for assistance, lent 1,530 millions to the Government, and never was in 4 
position when it did not have money to lend. In 1882, and again in 1889, it 
came to the rescue of the business interests of the nation when they had been 
jeopardized by over-speculation. 

Coming down to to-day, with its more prosaic but not less important 
requirements, we find the Bank fitting into and regulating the French finan- 
cial system with great exactness. The Bank of France is owned entirely by 
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{ts shareholders, the Government having no proprietary interest whatever. 
Besides the main office at Paris, there are 176 branch and auxiliary offices. 
Every important commercial center has at least one branch, while in the 
smaller communities and what are called “attached towns,” discount bureaus 
are opened where loans may be obtained. The capital of the Bank is 182,500,- 
000 francs ($35,222,000) in shares of 1,000 francs each, individual share- 
holders being entitled to but a single vote in the annual General Assembly 
which meets to listen to the report, and name the Regents and Censors who 
exercise a supervisory power over the management. The direct adminis- 
tration of the Bank’s affairs is in the hands of the Governor and the two 
Under-Governors, who are appointed by the Republic. The President of the 
Republic has also the privilege of nominating the provincial managers, al- 
though as a matter of fact these posts are usually filled by the administra- 
tion of the Bank. 

The distinguishing feature of the Bank of France is its liberality to those 
of moderate means. Any respectable person, tradesman or otherwise, may 
open an account, with the possibility of obtaining advances. Almost any 
fairly good paper will be accepted, provided it has three names and not over 
ninety days to run. The rate is seldom more than a fraction above three 
per cent. The report of 1898 showéd over 6,814 borrowers of less than 500 
francs ($100) each, the minimum loan being 250 francs ($50). What other 
great bank would trouble itself with $50 borrowers! But this bank does, 
spreading out its network of branches and discount bureaus for the very 
purpose of catching these small fish, with the characteristic thrift of the 
French people who live upon what other nations throw away. 

Nowhere, save in France, could such a large number of small and per- 
fectly solvent borrowers be found. No people better understand the secrets 
of saving and thrift, or the art of building a fortune out of francs and cen- 
times than your revolutionary, unstable, pleasure-loving Frenchman. And 
these are the people that make possible the great Bank whose specie 
holdings are nearly four times in amount those of the Bank of England. 

Three lines of policy, consistently adhered to, have contributed to the 
strength and permanency of this great institution, which has outlived five 
revolutions and stands to-day one of the world’s greatest financial fortresses: 
first, the Bank of France is a Government bank, backed by the moral and 
financial resources of the Republic; second, it is, in the best sense of the 
word, a bank of the people, meeting their wants, and precisely adapting 
itself to the peculiar industrial thrift of the French nation; third, and per- 
haps the most important of all, the Bank is independent of both President 
and people. Confronted by the terrible Napoleon or the domineering Gam- 
betta, whether in the throes of a desperate revolution or a disastrous foreign 
war, the Bank has resolutely maintained its integrity, ard amid social an- 
archy and dissolving political systems, proved itself the one sure hope of both 
Government and people. JESSE C. Joy. 





A ONE-MAN Banxk.—“The Bulletin,” issued by the United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty Co., of Baltimore, recently contained the following: 


“In view of the many banks which have been wrecked as the result of 
one-man power it would seem that the unwise and unbusiness-like practice of 
placing in any one individual’s hands all the authority and responsibility of 
financial institutions should have been discontinued long ago. Modern bank- 
ing demands .well-regulated safeguards, such as permitting each depart- 
ment to handle only a certain amount of money daily; the rotation of em- 
ployes in the performance of the duties of the various positions in a bank; 
the periodical audit of accounts by the directors; the enforced vacation of 
employes, so that their accounts may be examined in their absence; and the 
ee of bank examiners who thoroughly inspect and check up all ac- 
counts, 

“In many banking institutions no transaction can be authorized except by 
the executive committee of the board of directors or by two officers, the joint 
signature being required in every instance. 

“Apart from the moral weakness of mortals when subjected to great temp- 
tation, the frailty of human judgment in deciding questions of importance 
should, we think, deter bank directors and stockholders from entrusting their 
investments to the absolute control of one man, no matter how great his 
ability or how exalted his standing in the community.” 





BANKING LEGISLATION IN NEW YORK. 


There are several bills pending in the New York Legislature for addi- 
tional regulation of the banking business. One of these bills provides: 


“Chapter 689 of the Laws of 1892, known as the Banking Law, is hereby 
amended by adding thereto a new section to be known as Section 25-a, and to 
read as follows: §25-a. No corporation to which this chapter is applicable 
shall receive, or at any time have, on deposit in the aggregate more than eight 
times the amount of its capital stock actually paid in and its surplus. Any 
such corporation having on deposit a greater amount than herein fixed at the 
time this act takes effect shall, within thirty days thereafter, reduce its de- 
posits so as to comply with this act. 

“$2. This act shall take effect immediatcly.” 


Taking the aggregate figures of the banks and trust companies of the 
State, there does not seem to be any present necessity for such a law. On 
December 8, 1904, the discount banks of the State of New York reported 
capital, surplus and profits amounting to $63,080,290, while the deposits were 
on the same date $434,297,618. On January 8, 1905, the trust companies 
of the State reported $209,188,598 capital, surplus and profits, while the 
deposits were $1,127,627,102. It will be seen that the deposits in each class 
of institutions is less than eight times the capital, surplus and profits. Of 
course, there are many banks that would, however, either have to reduce 
their deposits or increase. their capital if this bill becomes a law. 

Apparently a large capital is an added protection to depositors, and 
usually this is true. But not infrequently it is found that where there are 
two banks in a town the one with the smaller capital will have the greater 
amount of deposits. What may this prove? That the bank of largest capi- 
tal, though nominally stronger, may be really the weaker of the two institu- 
tions, and, furthermore, that the bank with the most deposits has a capital 
not shown directly in its balance-sheet—the capacity for successful bank man- 
agement. 

Primarily, the safety of bank deposits will be determined by the char- 
acter of the assets. The Savings banks of New York have no capital at all. 
Are there any safer banks in the United States? Absolute safety—as near 
as the absolute can be attained—has been assured in this case by strict 
limitation of the character of the investments. It is, of course, not pos- 
sible to so limit the use of the funds of the commercial banks; but with 
the existing laws there seems to be an ample margin of security. We should 
not like to oppose anything calculated to improve the already high char- 
acter of the banks of this State, but such a law as this bill would enact 
seems unnecessary. It would hamper the State banks in competition with 
National banks, which are not so restricted, and would tend to reduce the 
moderate profits the banks now earn. The practical operation of the law 
cannot be dwelt on, but it is conceivable that it might have some curious 
consequences. For instance a bank having an aggregate capital and sur- 
plus of $100,000, and deposits of $800,000; Mr. Rockefeller or Mr. Morgan 
comes in to deposit $100,000 which the bank would be compelled to refuse! 
It could not immediately increase its capital and surplus, though it might 
have reduced its deposits; but that could not have been of much benefit, 
and then it was not known in advance that so large an amount was to be 
offered. 

The effect of a law of this character upon the lending operations of the 
banks would also be important, for the deposits, as is well known, largely 
represent credits arising from loans. 

In view of the present sound condition of the banks of this State, it is 
difficult to understand why such a bill should be brought forward. The 
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delicate mechanism of banking should be interfered with as little as pos- 
sible, unless there is some adequate reason for such interference. 


Another bill amends the law relating to loans which may be made to one 
person, company, corporation or firm. The bill makes the law applicable to 
banks and trust companies, and provides that loans to any person, company, 
corporation or firm shall not exceed one-fifth part of the paid-up capital 
of such trust company or bank—the present law permitting such loans to 
the extent of one-fifth of capital and surplus. The law now permits loans 
to one person, etc., and the discount of bills of exchange, to an amount not 
exceeding one-half the capital and surplus; the bill under consideration 
changes this by limiting such loans to one-half the capital stock, and pro- 
viding that when they exceed one-fifth the capital the whole of such loans 
must be secured by collateral worth at least fifteen per cent. more than the 
amount of the loan. 

The prohibition of loans to officers and employees of Savings banks with- 
out the consent of the trustees is omitted, as it is superfluous. Savings banks 
have no authority to make such loans anyway. But the restriction is con- 
tinued with reference to other banks. 


A bill has also been introduced limiting loans to one person, etc., to one-. 
tenth of capital and surplus, and restricting collateral loans to forty per cent. 


Examinations by directors are provided for by the following bill, in- 
troduced by Mr. Stevens: 


“It shall be the duty of the board of directors of every bank and trust com- 
pany at least twice a year to examine, or to cause a committee of at least three 
of its members to examine, fully into the books, papers and affairs of the bank 
or trust company of which they are directors, and particularly into the loans 
and discounts thereof, with a special view of ascertaining the value and 
security thereof, and of the collateral security, if any, given in connection 
therewith. Such directors shall have power to employ such assistance in 
making such examination as they may deem necessary. Such examination 
shall be made and completed, and a full report thereof in writing, sworn 
to by the directors making the same, filed in the Banking Department in 
the months of February and August of each year. Such report shall par- 
ticularly contain a statement of the assets and liabilities of the bank or 
trust companies examined as shown by the books of the bank or trust com- 
pany, together with any deduction from the assets, or addition to liabilities, 
which such directors or committee, after such examination, may determine 
to make. It shall also contain a statement, in detail, of loans, if any, which 
in their opinion are worthless or doubtful, together with their reasons for 
so regarding them; also a statement of loans made on collateral security 
which in their opinion are insufficiently secured, giving in each case the 
amount of the loan, the name and market value of the collateral, if it has 
any market value, and, if not, a statement of that fact, and its actual value 
as nearly as possible. Such report shall also contain a statement of over- 
drafts, of the names and amounts of such as they consider worthless or doubt- 
ful, and a full statement of such other matters as affect the solvency and 
soundness of the institution. If the directors of any bank or trust company 
shall fail to make. or cause to be made, and file such report of examination 
in the manner and in the time specified, such bank or trust company shall 
forfeit to the people of the State one hundred dollars for every such day 
Such report shall be delayed, which penalty may be recovered through an 
action brought by the Attorney-General against such bank or trust com- 
pany, in the name of the people of the State of New York. The moneys for- 
feited by this section, when recovered, shall be paid into the State Treasury, 
to be used to defray the expenses of the Banking Department. 

This act shall take effect immediately.” 


Evidently the purpose of this bill is to make bank directors direct, and 
to prevent them, in case of failure, from setting up the plea that they were 
ignorant of the bank’s condition. Objection has been made, that while many 
bank directors are good judges of commercial paper, they have not the 
special knowledge of bank accounting that would make these examinations 
valuable. This objection is met in the bill, provision being made for the 
employment of such assistance as may be necessary. 

The examination of a bank’s condition twice a year by a committee of 
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directors would seem to be a reasonable requirement, and it is believed 
that the result would be of benefit to depositors and shareholders. 


Additional official inspection is contemplated by a bill which requires 
that the Superintendent of Banks shall make an examination of banks and 
trust companies twice a year, instead of once a year as required by the 
law now in force. 

The necessity for any such legislation is very doubtful. At present the 
Superintendent may make an examination at any time he sees fit, which 
would seem to furnish ample authority for as frequent inspection as the 
public interests may demand. For most of the banks the added inquisitorial 
powers would be an entirely useless expense. 


THE CRAZE FOR MORE LEGISLATION. 


VALUE OF WIsE Laws WELL ADMINISTERED. 


“The principles which Lincoln applied to the solution of the problems of 
his day are those which we must apply if we expect successfully to solve the 
different problems of our own day—problems which are so largely industrial. 
Exactly as it is impossible to develop a high morality unless we have as a 
foundation those qualities which give at least a certain minimum of material 
prosperity, so it is impossible permanently to keep material prosperity unless 
there is back of it a basis of right living and right thinking. 

In the last analysis, of course, the dominant factor in obtaining this good 
conduct must be the individual character of the average citizen. If there is 
not this condition of individual character in the average citizenship of the 
country all effort to supply its place by the wisest legislation and adminis'ra- 
tion will in the end prove futile. But given this average of individual char- 
acter, then wise laws and the honest administration of the laws can do much 
to supplement it. If either the business world or the world of labor loses its 
head, then it has lost something which cannot be made good by any govern- 
mental effort. Our faith in the future of the republic is firm, because we 
believe that on the whole and in the long run our people think clearly and act 
rightly.”—(From the address of President Roosevelt before the Union League 
Club, Philadelphia, January 30.) 


OVERRATING THE EFFICACY OF LEGISLATION. 


In an address delivered at a recent meeting of the Alumni Association of 
Williams College, at Delmonico’s, John G. Milburn, Esq., said: 

“We are what we are as a result of slow and silent progress working 
through the ages. Results never come in a haphazard way, but from a process 
of education, discovery and reflection. They come in conformity with natural 
law. The law which seeks quick results is bound to be futile. 

Every statute book is a charnel house of acts intended to accomplish 
results of which they failed. Every Legislature busies itself making laws for 
something for which former Legislatures made unsuccessful laws. 

The efficacy of legislation is vastly overrated. It can do little more than 
regulate conduct in limited areas. It only diverts attention from the only 
true agencies of improvement—virtue and intelligence. 

If the energy devoted to discussing legislation were devoted to discovering 
the causes of evils, what might not be accomplished? The demagogue and 
charlatan are all marching under the same banner, however different may be 
their pet remedies. The sane, intelligent, sober man stands to one side and 
is scorned. But the victory will be with him if the colleges and universities 
do their work well.” 





THE CRAZE FOR MORE LEGISLATION. 


LEGISLATION AS A PANACEA. 


Legislation has come to be the grand panacea that is to be invoked to cure 
all the ills that flesh is heir to. Is there selfishness or injustice? Make a 
special law against it! But these things come from within men, and nothing 
on the outside can cure, but only whitewash them. Is there too much or too 
little competition? Prescribe just the right amount by law! Are times hard? 
We will not work a little harder, or economize a little more, but we will make 
them good by law! Is money tight? Start the presses and make plenty by 
law. Is the millennium slow in coming? Force it on by law! An able writer 
characterizes the phenomenal structure of legislation as the modern tower 
of Babel. The statute-book is expected to outwit evolution and overtop 
moral and natural forces. Through the sentimental vision of the theorist, 
the State, which is the all-comprehensive agency for regulation, will be a 
perfect, omnipresent, omnipotent instrumentality, able to cognize every 
detail and impose universal equity and righteousness.—Arbitrary Price- 
Making through the Forms of Law, by Henry Wood. 


MoRAL-YEARNING LAws. 


“In reality there should be two kinds of statute books. One should be the 
moral yearning statute book in which could be recorded the great but non- 
enforceable ideals and the other a book in which the statutes that can be 
enforced should be written.”—District Attorney Jerome of New York. 


Law Enovucnu HERE. 


Replying to inquiries from the Ohio Shippers’ Association, Attorney Gen- 
eral Wade Ellison has rendered an opinion in which he holds that the State 
Railroad Commissioner has ample authority under existing laws to investi- 
gate claims made by shippers of discriminations in freight rates on the part 
of railroads. The attorney general says: “There is law enough now for any 
citizen to get a square deal from the railroads. He can do both under the 
statutory and common law of Ohio. There is no need of an Ohio citizen apply- 
ing to the Inter-State Commerce Commission for relief from discriminations 
in freight rates.” 


THe GROWTH OF TRUST COMPANIES.—W. M. Van Norden, President of the 
Van Norden Trust Co., New York city, thus sums up the growth of trust com- 
panies, in the “New York Times” Annual Financial Review: 


“The growth of trust companies in this country has been remarkable, and 
is of itself a sufficient testimony to their popularity and their necessity in the 
public economy. During the last ten years trust companies in New York City 
have grown from twenty-seven to forty-seven, while National banks have 
decreased from forty-nine to forty-one. Ten years ago the aggregate capi- 
talization of the trust companies of this city was $26,400,000, and of the 
National banks $50,700,000 Now the trust companies are capitalized at 
$54,900,000 and the National banks at $110,300,000. The growth in deposits, 
however, is the most remarkable, trust companies going from $260,000,000 to 
$875.000,000, while National banks have increased from  $550,000,000 to 
$1,100,600,000, the trust companies growing 240 per cent., as against 100 per 
cent. in National bank growth. 

We witness a similar condition in other large cities, some of them showing 
almost as rapid growth as in New York, while in many places, especially in 
the State of Massachusetts, many National banks have dropped their charters 
and reorganized as trust companies. 

Doubtless time will demonstrate the necessity for changes and added re- 
strictions, but at presént we believe that the trust companies, in safety and 
ability of management, are on a par with the National banks, which is saying 
as much in their favor as words can imply.” 


UNIFoRM WAREHOUSE ReEcELPTS.—Through the efforts of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association, the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws will 
undertake the preparation of a code on warehouse receipts. This matter is 
one of importance to banks, and doubtless when the code is ready for dis- 
cussion and adoption, the bankers will co-operate to secure its adoption as 
they have done in regard to the Negotiable Instruments Law. 





CONSOLIDATION OF GERMAN BANKS. 


It may be of interest to note the great changes which have taken place in 
the banking business of Germany during the last few years, owing to the con- 
centration of a large number of the leading financial institutions. The char- 
acteristic feature is that the capital stock of the leading banks is increasing 
steadily, the capital of many smaller banks being put under their contro! for 
business purposes, all banks so united or consolidated participating in the 
entire business of the combine, thus enlarging their fields of operation. For 
this reason, there exist to-day only a few provincial banks that are doing 
business independently of others, while the most belong to one or other of the 
groups hereinafter mentioned. 

The first group, under the leadership of the Deutsche Bank, Berlin, con- 
sists of the following banks: 


Capital Stock of Group of Fourteen Banks Under the Leadership of the Deutsche Bank, 
Berlin, Germany. 


DEPOSITORY. Capital stock. DEPOSITORY. Capital stock. 
Deutsche Bank, Berlin $42,840,000 Westiilischer Bankverein, Miins- 
Rheinische Kreditbank, Mann- 9 $1,666,000 
15,708,000 Siiddeutsche Bank in Mannheim.. 1,428,000 
Mannheimer Bank 238,000 
14,280,000 tiegener Bank fiir Handel und 
Essener Kreditanstalt in Essen... 9,520,000 Gewerbe 952,000 
Schlesischer Bankverein, Breslau. 7,140,000 Emder Bank in Emden 238,000 
Hannoversche Bank, Hanover.... 5,355,000 Oldenbiirgische Spar und Leih- 
Duisburg-Ruhrorter Bank, Duis- bank 952,000 
2,856,000 
Essener Bankverein 1,775,000 Total $104,948,000 


To obtain a correct idea of the amount of capital at the disposal of this 
combine, it must be borne in mind that a large part of the capital stock 
mentioned is owned mutually. Nevertheless, if the reserve funds are counted 
in it is safe to say that this group of banks controls over $119,000,000. 

The second group of banks so combined is headed by the Dresdener Bank, 
and is composed of the following establishments: 


Capital Stock of Hight Banks Under the Leadership of the Dresdener Bank, Dresden, 
Germany. 


DEPOSITORY. Capital stock. | DEPOSITORY. Capital stock. 
Dresdener Bank $38,080,000 Miilheimer Bank in Miilheim a. d. 

A.Schaaffhausenscher Bankverein 29,750,000 Ruhr $1,825,000 

Rheinische Bank in Miilheim a. d. 1,190,000 

Rubr 2,380,000 Oberschlesische Bank in Beuthen. 476,000 
Mittelrheinische Bank in Coblenz. 2,140,090 

Westphiilisch-Lippische Vereins- Total $77,031,000 
1,190,000 


A third group consists of the following banks: 


Capital Stock Of Four Banks Under the Leadership of the Darmstadter Bank, Durm- 
stadt, Germany. 


DEPOSITORY. Capital stock. | DEPOSITORY, Capital stock. 
Darmstiidter Bank $36,652,000 Nordwestdeutsche Bank $1,190,000 
Breslauer Diskontobank 5,950,000 
Ostbank fiir Handel und Gewerbe _ 1,904,(00 Total $45,696,000 





INSURANCE OF BANK DEPOSITS. 


Still another group, the fourth, is composed as follows: 


Capital Stock of Four Banks Under the Leadership of the Diskontogesellschaft. 


DEPOSITORY. Capital stock. DEPOSITORY. Capital stock. 
Diskontogesellschaft $40,460,000 Barmen Bankverien $10,971,320 
Norddeutsche Bank 11,900,000 
Allgemeine Deutsche Kreditan- Total $81,181,320 

17,850,000 


From a list before me, which does not claim completeness, it is shown 
that during the last three years seventeen banks (stock companies) with 
a capital of $36,769,096 were absorbed by the process of centralization; and 
it is expected that other large concerns, among them the Berliner Bank, with 
a capital stock of $10,000,000, will join the number in the near future. 

HENRY W. DIEDERICH, Consul. 

BREMEN, GERMANY, January 2, 1905. 


INSURANCE OF BANK DEPOSITS. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Str: In a recent issue of a New York financial publication, I had an 
article outlining the advantages which would accrue to banks and the pub- 
lic generally, by the creation of a safety fund for the better security of bank 
deposits. Statistics were produced to demonstrate that less than six one- 
hundredths of one per cent. of the deposits in the National banks would 
be sufficient to pay the estimated deficit in all the banks which failed in 
1903, that year being taken for an illustration because the figures for 1904 
were not obtainable when the article was prepared. 

Criticism of the idea was anticipated, and I was not surprised to find 
an editorial in THe BANKERS’ MAGAZINE for February mildly dissenting from 
the views presented. It is possible I am assuming too much in believing 
that the editor of THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE had that particular presenta- 
tion of the matter in view, but be that as it may, I feel that, contrary to 
its usual custom, your MaGaAzIneE has failed in this instance to make out 
a good case. 

In the first paragraph of the editorial referred to, those who favor the 
establishment of such a safety fund are charged by implication with be- 
ing believers in paternalism, who seek to shift the responsibility of their 
business to the Government. With due respect to the writer, I must con- 
fess that this sounds like pettifoggery, and it is certainly not argument. 
My idea, and, I presume, the idea of others who believe in preventing dis- 
aster by a lack of confidence among depositors, is not to ask the Govern- 
ment to assume this responsibility, but to enact a law which will require 
the banks themselves to create a safety fund, making the Treasury Depart- 
ment its custodian. It matters little whether the Department or some strong 
combination of trust companies is made the custodian of the fund, except 
that greater confidence would be inspired by the Government being back 
of the insurance sought. The selection of a custodian is incidental, the 
principal question being the establishment of a safety fund for depositors. 
There is no more paternalism in this idea than in the requirement that 
Government bonds must be deposited for the security of circulating notes. 

This idea must not be classed with free silver, Government ownership 
of railways or asset currency. The strongest advocates of a safety fund 
of this character are not the followers of populistic vagaries and silver 
gods, but are men who stood by the gold standard in the West when it 
meant something to do so; who have given the subject much thought and 
whose opinions are entitled to respect, even though it is believed in some 
quarters that no good can come out of Nazareth. 

You say that “No one is compelled to deposit in any particular bank 
or in any bank at all.” This is true, but most banks are anxious to in- 
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crease their deposits, and any amendment to the present laws which would 
call into circulation the money which fear of banks generally and probable 
knowledge of the weakness of local institutions keeps locked up in safety- 
deposit boxes, should be welcomed by broad-minded business men. The 
panic of 1893 has not been forgotten. 

You further say: “It might be said that whoever puts money into a 
bank which a little investigation would show to be recklessly managed, 
ought to lose the amount deposited.” Without criticising the sentiment 
vf the quotation, how many banks, may I ask, which have proven during 
the last fifteen years to have been “recklessly managed,’ were known to 
belong to that class of institutions before the crash came? How many of 
them would have given an intending depositor of an enquiring turn of 
mind, any information as to their real condition? One would suppose from 
the sentence quoted that when a bank was in danger of failing its officers 
would immediately advertise that fact to the world, in order that intending 
depositors might be forewarned of their condition. 

In your editorial you admit “that it would tend to business stability if 
deposits in all banks were made absolutely secure.” This being true, why 
turn down any practicable proposition which might and would accomplish 
the desired result? Mr. Ridgely’s statement that every failure of a Na- 
tional bank is directly traceable to violations of the National Banking Act 
is not disputed, and your remedy for failures is to enforce the law. Per- 
haps the editor of THe BANKERS’ MAGAZINE will explain how an excess loan 
made in violation of the law to persons unable to pay can be prevented, 
when bank officers persist in making such loans frequently to enterprises 
in which they are personally interested. By the time their action is dis- 
covered by the Comptroller of the Currency, the damage is done and ihe 
only recourse left is to either close the bank with probable loss to the de- 
positors, or to nurse it along until the loss is made good from the earnings. 
An assessment upon the shareholders may be made if the bank’s capita! is 
impaired, but then the Government has to make the assessment, which is 
a kind of insurance, and according to THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE this would 
be paternalism and would be “attractive (only) to those who think the 
Government ought to relieve individuals of that degree of care and re 
sponsibility which ordinarily prudent persons are supposed to exercise in 
the conduct of business affairs.” 

The proposed establishment of a safety fund for bank deposits is not 
intended to punish those banks which “had no hand in the infraction of 
banking principles” by which others were compelled to close their doors, 
but is intended to so strengthen all banks in the public confidence, that in 
time of financial distress or panic, the depositing public will not withdraw 
its money when it is most required, but will leave it with those whose good 
judgment will prompt its use in legitimate business, to the end that the 
effects of the panic may be minimised. 

A law of this character properly safeguarded and enforced, would ac- 
complish the result desired by your MAGAZINE, and the weak institutions 
would be weeded out until the system would he so strengthened that every 
bank in the United States would be as strong as the Rock of Gibraltar, and 
I venture the prediction that within five years the safety fund would be 
self-supporting and the necessity for “punishing” the so-called strong banks 
would cease. 

I will close this letter, already too long, by quoting the last sentence of 
your editorial: “But if the banks can be made still safer, without sacri- 
ficing anything material to their progress, any practicable method for achiev- 
ing this result should be welcomed by the banks and their customers.” 

Respectfully, 
EvuGENE T. Witson, National Bank Examiner. 


SEATTLE, WASH., February 17, 1905. 


THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE welcomes the discussion of all subjects of in- 
terest to bankers, and we shall be pleased to publish other communications 
relating to the insurance of bank deposits. 





Is IT A CRIME TO BE RICH? 


The love of money is the root of all evil, says Saint Paul; but, like many 
texts of sacred writ, this maxim is capable of other than a literal interpreta- 
tion. That this view prevails quite generally may be inferred from the fact 
that in ecclesiastical circles rich men are not condemned, but are more or less 
patronized and looked upon with respect. They are welcome communicants of 
all churches, not because of their money alone, but because of their charac- 
ter, while their advice is frequently sought and often followed. “Go sell that 
thou hast and give to the poor,’ was probably an injunction issued to the 
young man whose heart was set on his riches, and not because he was rich. 
If Mr. Russell Sage is as close-fisted as he is represented to be, which is 
highly improbable, he may be regarded as belonging to a class to whom such 
advice is applicable. But who can imagine Mr. Andrew Carnegie being told 
to give his money away? He is already convinced that it is a disgrace to die 
rich, and many of his fellow citizens are in accord with his views in this 
respect and are fruitful in projects to assist the great ironmaster in escaping 
a disgraceful ending to his otherwise honorable career. 

It is by no means easy to define where poverty ends and riches begin. Poor 
and content is rich and rich enough. Diogenes found that he could dispense 
with his drinking-cup by using his hands, while others are unsatisfied with 
all the products of the earth. To the outcast without shelter, the dweller in 
the tenement-house is regarded with envy. Spendthrifts look upon those who 
by self-denial have accumulated a few thousand dollars, as capitalists. In a 
country where nearly all are poor, the man who has a hundred thousand 
dollars is considered wealthy. But in a country like the United States, where 
the average of well-being is so high, we are accustomed to regard only million- 
aires or multi-millionaires as being rich. 

If therefore by a rich man we mean one who has a million or more, and 
we accept what seems to be the prevailing view—that it is a crime to be rich— 
only a comparatively small number would be included in the criminal 
category. Herein lies the prosperity of the politician who attacks the 
wealthy. He knows that however severely he may excoriate the rich, he ap- 
peals to the majority of his hearers and that he is sure of a favorable response. 
As most men fail, for one reason or another, to accumulate great wealth, it 
is comforting for them to be told that this is somehow due to the inequalities 
of law. The inculcation of this doctrine must in the end be harmful, if men 
are convinced of its truth, for it will destroy the incentive to save and to 
struggle for the highest achievement. 

Many of the great fortunes of the present day were partly inherited; but 
if they are traced to their origin it will be found that they had their begin- 
nings in thrift and self-denial. But these qualities, while essential for lay- 
ing the foundations of wealth, are destitute of the power to raise the super- 
structure without the aid of a rarer faculty—business capacity. How few are 
able to practice the degree of self-denial necessary to lay the basis of a com- 
petence, is abundantly witnessed by the multiplication of needless expendi- 
tures on every hand. The growth of the drink habit amongst those least 
able to bear such an expense is but one conspicuous form of extravagance of 
many that might be cited. But if few possess the saving faculty, fewer still 
have the natural ability wisely to employ what they do save. As the enter- 
prises of the country tend more and more to concentrate into the hands of 
the entrepreneur the opportunity of acquiring whatever of this faculty may be 
acquired, grows smaller. But on the other hand, while the concentration of 
industry may demand relatively fewer who may be called on to exercise large 
control, yet the industries become so colossal as to require a higher degree of 
ability than was necessary to manage the smaller and more numerous con- 
cerns that existed before the consolidation of industries began. 
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That the direction of the country’s great commercial, transportation and 
manufacturing interests is now in comparatively few hands, is something 
that it is the present fashion to lament; but it is probably nothing more than 
the natural working of economic law. If, as is often said, ninety or more of 
every hundred of those who embark in business fail, it is hardly to he 
deplored that business is gradually being taken over by those capable of 
succeeding. Though this may somewhat curtail the freedom of individual 
initiative, its results in the end are beneficial all around. 

Much of the envied wealth both of corporations and individuals has uno 
existence in the concrete form in which it is popularly supposed to be. Men 
of great riches do not keep huge stores either of notes or coin, but use a 
smaller amount of real money, proportionately, than those whose worldly 
possessions are less. The octopus, with his giant tentacles reaching out in 
all directions, absorbing the people’s substance, is a creature of the imagina- 
tion only. Every man who has acquired great riches, whether he wishes to 
be so or not, can be nothing more than a trustee of that wealth. The greater 
his income, the truer this must be. Even Mr. Carnegie, robust Scotchman 
that he is, can eat only so much; and so with the gratification of his other 
tastes. His Fifth Avenue mansion and his estate in Scotland absorb but a 
small part of his income. The surplus earnings of accumulated capital go 
chiefly into new enterprises and betterments, through direct investment by 
those to whom they belong, or they go to the money market there to flow into 
the channels of trade and industry. Of course a very large share of gross 
earnings—perhaps the largest—goes to labor as wages. 

Some of these facts, if carefully studied, might mitigate the denunciations 
of what are called the “criminal rich.” There are some signs that the public 
mind is being inflamed against moneyed men to an extent that constitutes a 
menace to the continued prosperity of the country. It is in times of pros- 
perity that the American listens most attentively to such hysterical assaulis 
upon capital as are now being made. In the prosperous days of 1892 the 
voters thought they wanted a change, but in the following year they were 
sobered by their experience. 

Much is heard, also, of the corrupting influence of riches upon govern- 
ment. But who can say that the government of the United States, of Great 
Britain or Germany is inferior to that prevailing in the notoriously impov- 
erished nations? It will be found, with scarcely any exceptions, that where 
the masses are poor—and where there are almost no men of immense for 
tunes—the government is both corrupt and despotic. 

Poverty may, in rare cases, be an evidence of superior virtue. It fre- 
quently indicates thriftlessness, laziness and incompetence. But as poverty, 
of itself, confers no honorable distinction, neither does wealth, necessarily, 
subject its possessor to any suspicion. Most great fortunes have been made 
by building up something whose benefits have been widely distributed. Those 
whose skill has made these tremendous enterprises possible are conspicuous, 
because they have acquired a few millions, but the immeasurable riches be- 
stowed upon the people themselves seem to be forgotten. 

The returns from invested wealth—and all wealth is either permanently 
or temporarily invested, the hoards of insane misers excepted—go very largely 
to the wage-earners, their claims being always the first charge upon the earn- 
ings. Whatever disturbs the secure investment of capital will injure the 
workingman first and most severely of all. 

If it is a crime to develop mines; to build factories; to cultivate waste 
areas; to send ships over seas laden with the earth’s products; to construct 
and operate railways; to invest in manifold enterprises and employ millions 
of workers at good wages; to stimulate invention and discovery; to build 
and endow institutions for the advancement of learning; to erect and main- 
tain hospitals—in short, to engage in all those beneficent activities that can 
be carried on only by the intelligent use of large masses of capital—then it 
may be said that it is a crime to be rich. 

It is probable that the “criminal rich” have done more to advance the 
prosperity and happiness of the people of this country than all the politicians 
from Maine to California. 





THE EQUITIES OF THE RAILROAD QUESTION. 


On April 5, 1877, under authority of an act of Congress approved February 
4, the United States Government entered upon the experiment of national 
control of the railroads. The power to exercise such control was claimed by 
Congress, and has since been confirmed by the United States Supreme Court, 
to be granted by section 8 of article I. of the Constitution, which reads: “The 
Congress shall have power * * * to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, and among the several States, and with the Indian tribes.” This 
provision, intended by the framers of the Constitution to prevent the levying 
of taxes on imports and exports by one State to the injury of another State, 
has therefore been given a construction which never was contemplated by 
those who created it. In all the discussion that preceded the adoption of the 
Constitution there was never a suggestion that Congress should have the 
power to control the prices which individuals should charge for commodities 
or transportation. 

Like the authority of the Government to issue legal-tender paper money, 
to confer charters upon local banks, etc., there has been read into the Consti- 
tution powers of broader scope than perhaps the founders of the Government 
would have consented to, had their foresight been able to grasp the develop- 
ments which the future then held in store for the American people. 

For eighteen years the railroads of the United States engaged in inter-State 
commerce have been under the supervision of a Commission composed of five 
members. Thirteen different men have served on this Commission at various 
times effecting almost a complete change in its complexion nearly three times 
in the eighteen years. This record for stability might have been even worse 
had there been more frequent changes in the Administration of the Govern- 
ment on political lines. 

That the Commission has failed to accomplish what the authors of the 
inter-State law intended, is an admitted fact; and now it is seriously proposed 
to extend the prerogative of the Commission from supervision to rate-making. 
Such a proposition should invite the serious consideration of everyone, 
whether he owns a dollar’s interest in a railroad or not. 

If under the plea that the transportation of a barrel of flour from Minne- 
sota to New York is inter-State commerce, therefore, the national Gov- 
ernment may decide what the railroad carrying it shall charge for its 
service, then it follows logically that the Government may also fix the price 
which the Minnesota producer shall charge the New York consumer for the 
same barrel of flour. 

But it may properly be urged that the railroad owes a duty to the public 
which the individual does not. That duty, however, stops short of permitting 
the public or its representatives to determine what charge it shall make for 
the commodity it has to sell. 

In taking an enlarged view of the public character of a railroad, those ele- 
ments in its nature which are wholly independent of public responsibility or 
contribution are lost sight of. The sources of public obligation are the incor- 
poration and the right of eminent domain. The privilege of incorporation is 
not enjoyed exclusively by the railroads. There are thousands of corporations 
engaged in all kinds of business upon whom is impressed no public duty 
whatever, which does not devolve upon the private individual. 

The right of eminent domain is, however, a special privilege conferred 
upon a railroad, which imposes upon it a public obligation. But the value of 
this right is not infrequently exaggerated in the minds of those who deny 
the railroad any private function whatever. The railroad, exercising the 
right of eminent domain, may acquire land for its roadbed and station sites. 
But how? Not by merely appropriating it. It has the privilege only of buy- 
ing it, and must pay either the price fixed by the owner or what the courts 
decide is a fair value. It may force an unwilling owner to sell to it, but it 
cannot force him to give his land away. 
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Outside of this one peculiar privilege, which makes the railroad a public 
enterprise, the railroad is the product of private capital and effort. It is the 
money of individuals which buys the land, builds and equips the road, and 
assumes all the risk of its successful operation. Private enterprise, genius 
and force have developed the great railway systems of this country. Millions 
of private individuals have contributed their millions of dollars to create 
these great thoroughfares of commerce. They are as fully entitled to the 
rewards of their effort as the investors in any private enterprise who have 
risked their own capital and employed their own talents and resources. 

Obligations to the public are, however, incurred by the railroads. They 
arise not only from the special privilege conferred upon them as mentioned 
above, but also from incidental conditions, not necessary to be enumerated 
here. The public has a right to demand from the railroads efficient service. 
reasonable charges, and beyond everything else equitable and impartial treat- 
ment. The cost of transportation is an important factor in fixing the price 
of commodities. The railroad has no right to charge one shipper more or 
another shipper less so as to give one an advantage over another in disposing 
of his commodities. 

But the railroad the same as the individual is subject to the natural laws 
of trade. As the large dealer can buy more advantageously than the small 
dealer, and sell his goods at a lower price, so the railroad can handle large 
shipments more cheaply than small shipments, and to say that the railroad 
must carry a pound at the same rate that it charges for a ton, or must take a 
train-load at the same rate that it charges for a car-load, is to demand that 
the railroad shall do what no individual is expected to do in his private 
business. 

In the long and short-haul clause of the inter-State commere law this 
attempt to overthrow natural law was made, but it failed signally. Compe- 
tition made it impossible for the railroads to comply with the requirement. 
It meant that they must sacrifice their through traffic, which carried at the 
lowest rates yet gave them the largest profit. Few railroads could do this 
and escape bankruptcy. 

This is only one illustration of the impotency of a theory, however well 
conceived, when confronted with the dictates of natural laws. 

While theoretically the railroads are charging too much for their service, 
investigation will disclose that the offence which has caused public clamor 
is that of making too low rates. The whole history of the railroads of this 
country is filled with evidence on this point. Fifty years ago the State of 
New York was plunged into a mad turmoil because the railroads were carry- 
ing freight at so low a rate that the canals were being ruined, and down to 
the present time the fight against the railroads has been mainly not because 
they charged one set of people too much, but because they charged another 
set too little. 

As the railroads developed the wheat and corn fields in the West, the cry 
of outrage came from the Eastern farmer, that the low rates from the West 
to the Atlantic border would ruin them. The outcry was natural, for in- 
dividual interests were hurt while the country was the gainer. 

Before the American people decide upon the policy of exercising ownership 
of the railroads, either fully or in part, it is only reasonable that full account 
should be taken of what the railroads have done for this country, and what 
has been the reward their owners have obtained. 

In the railroad there are three distinct entities: the road itself, which 
is a mere soulless creation; the management, which controls it, and the in- 
vestors whose capital created it. The railroad as a mere instrument need not 
be considered in this connection; to the management and the owners of rail- 
roads some attention may be briefly given. 

First, the management, the directors who control the policy of the rail- 
road not only as regards the public, but the shareholders as well, may prop- 
erly be criticized for whatever calls for condemnation. It is unfortunate that 
too frequently those who have had control of the railroads have been unfaith- 
ful in the administration of their trusts. They have managed the roads for 
their personal gain and not in the interest of either the owners or the public. 
Not all railroad directors are open to so grave a charge, but too many have 
been false to their duty. The public, however, has suffered less than the 
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much-abused stockholders, for even a corrupt railroad management can gain 
very little from wantonly injuring the road’s patrons. In the financial man- 
agement of the railroads the greatest wrong has been done. Schemes for the 
overissue of securities and their manipulation in Wall Street have been the 
foundation of many great fortunes, which individuals in control of railroads 
have accumulated. 

Whatever reform in railroad management is called for, lies in the direction 
of protecting investors in railroad securities from the wrongful, often corrupt 
practices, of those who control railroad properties, not depriving the real 
owners of their right of ownership. To their rights, their reasonable claim 
to fair treatment, now let consideration be given. 

In the United States to-day there are 207,000 miles of railroad in opera- 
tion, represented by more than $6,000,000,000 of capital stock and a bonded 
debt of about an equal amount. The securities representing this capital and 
debt are owned by millions of individuals, either through direct ownership, 
or through the investments of banks, trust companies and insurance com- 
panies. It is needless to say that any adverse legislation aimed at the rail- 
roads will injure more people than probably could be affected in any other 
way. Any legislation which attempts to deal with $12,000,000,000 of capital 
needs to be wisely conceived and to be temperately applied. 

When the past experience of railroad investors is brought into the light, it 
may well be that leniency should be the dominating element in any legisla- 
tion affecting them. It is nearly seventy-six years since the Baltimore & 
Ohio began the career of our railroad system, and throughout that entire 
period there has been a succession of wrecked railroad enterprises into which 
private fortunes have been sunk. A majority of the principal railroads that 
have been in existence as long as twenty years, at one time or another have 
been in the hands of a receiver or have been reorganized by turning into waste 
paper reams of securities for which investors had previously paid good 
money. Since 1875 more than 115,000 miles of railroad with a stock and 
bond capital of over $6,000,000,000, equal to about one-half the present total 
mileage and capital of all the railroads in the country, have been placed in 
receivers’ hands, most of which was sold under foreclosure. The following 
record of receiverships and foreclosures, compiled by the “Chicago Railway 
Age,” reveals an appalling series of catastrophes: 
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Whatever faults of financing or of bad management may be hidden under 
this mass of wreckage, it is impossible to escape the conclusion that an 
enormous risk attends railroad enterprises. The adventurer starting out to 
discover new lands never trusted his bark to more uncertain seas than the 
investor who puts his money into a new railroad venture. And the hazard, 
while it may be diminished, is not eliminated even from old ventures. 

Probably no offence in railroad management has come in for severer 
criticism than “stock watering,’ and much of the criticism has been justi- 
fiable. But no greater mistake has been made than in assuming that the 
public, or that portion of it which contributes to the revenues of the rail- 
roads, suffer to any appreciable degree from it except in special instances. 
It is the investor in the watered stock who is the most aggrieved victim. 
Not every increase in stock without a cash equivalent, however, may properly 
be called stock watering. If the individual who puts a higher price on his 
land or on his manufacturing plant because of an appreciation in its in- 
trinsic value, is exercising only his legitimate right, then the railroad whose 
property and franchise have increased in value may justly capitalize the 
appreciation. 

Grievous financial offenses have been committed by stock watering and 
the public has paid dearly therefor. But as a rule the evils remedy them- 
selves and the public escapes the pitfall set for its feet. 

But to whatever extreme the wrongful inflation of capital may have been 
carried, the effect was not always to increase the burden of the public. The 
unfortunate shareholder who buys the securities representing nothing is 
mulcted, and the receiverships and foreclosure sales have evaporated the 
water as effectually as the sun will empty a shallow stream. 

Not only does the stockholder lose his investment in the worthless stock, 
but he fails to obtain a reasonable return upon the money which he has put 
into stocks that are representative of actual value. There are of course rail- 
roads which pay regularly and continuously a reasonable dividend upon their 
share capital, but they are so exceptional as almost to prove the rule that 
railroad shares are the poorest kind of an investment, and the most uncertain, 
except as to making no return whatever. 

The last year was the most favorable one for railway shareholders in many 
years, yet only about fifty-six per cent. of the total share capital of the rail- 
roads of the country paid any dividend at all. For three years—1895, 1896 and 
1897—less than thirty per cent. paid a dividend. On more than $2,700,000,000 
of stock the holders received no dividend last year. Yet, as mentioned, the 
owners of railway stock last year had an exceptionally favorable experience. 
How small a return investors in railway shares receive may be ascertained 
from the following table compiled from the reports of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission: 
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During all the years covered in the above table the average rate of divi- 
dend paid on dividend-paying stocks was less than six per cent., while the 
average rate on the total capital has ranged from 1.62 to 3.20 per cent. 
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Surely the owners of the railroads have not been unduly compensated. Have 
they not some claim upon the people of this country for at least equitable 
treatment? And if the railroads owe certain duties to the public, are there 
not reciprocal obligations on the other side? 

It is not possible to trace all the beneficial results which this country has 
secured through the enterprise of the people who have put their capital into 
railroads. To enumerate a few will serve to indicate what a valuable service 
the railroads perform. 

Out of every dollar which the railroads receive as earnings from sixty-five 
to seventy cents is disbursed for operating expenses. The gross earnings of 
the railroads in the United States last year exceeded $1,900,000,000 and more 
than $1,300,000,000 was expended for wages, material, cost of operation, etc. 
Less than $600,000,000 remained to provide for interest, dividends, rentals and 
other disbursements. As distributing agents the railroads are an important 
means of keeping money in circulation as well as of stimulating industrial 
activity. 

As an employer of labor the railroads must be recognized as a very essen- 
tial element in maintaining prosperity. At the present time more than 
1,300,000 people are in the direct employ of the railroads and 5,000,000 people 
at least are dependent upon the prosperity of the railroads for the contin- 
uance of their income. Among their employees alone the railroads last year 
distributed more than $750,000,000. Below are shown the number and com- 
pensation of railroad employees yearly since 1893; also the amount of taxes 
which the railroads have paid, largely to State and municipal governments: 


Number of Compensation 

employees. of employees. Tares. 
873,602 $36,514,689 
779,608 38,125,274 
785,034 $445,508,261 39,832,433 
826,620 468,824,531 39,970,791 
823,476 465,601,581 43,137,844 
874,558 495,055,618 43,828,224 
928,924 522,967,896 46,337,632 
1900 1,017,653 577,264,841 48,332,273 
1901 1,071,169 610,713,701 50,944,372 
1,189,315 676,028,592 54,465,437 
1,312,537 757,321,415 57,849,569 


A comparison between the dividends paid to the owners of over $6,000,000,- 
00 capital stock of the railroads and the compensation paid to the employees 
will not suggest that the remuneration of railroad capital is excessive. 

The amount paid yearly for taxes is also a reminder that the railroads are 
not entirely exempt from those burdens which the ordinary citizen finds none 
too easy to carry. When the broader influence of the railroad, in the open- 
ing up of new territory, the extension of markets, the impulse given to im- 
migration and in the general building up of the wealth-producing industries 
of the country, is considered, only the most reckless of experimenters would 
undertake to throw out of adjustment so important a mechanism. The last 
thirty years have witnessed a revolution in the industrial and commercial in- 
terests of the country, brought about by the driving force of railroad enter- 
prise. In the nature of things the development of the railroad has antagonized 
many existing conditions. The march of civilization is over cherished tra- 
ditions. The railroad has overthrown many a venerated institution, not 
without attracting the bitter resentment of its devoted champions. The stage- 
coach, the canal-boat and the river steamboat have been forced into oblivion 
or driven into a narrowed career, and with them all the collateral enterprises 
to which they gave life. As the railroad pushed its way into new and un- 
peopled territory, it changed conditions in the old. Developing new areas of 
production, it left in its wake untilled farms and abandoned industries. But 
if the greatest good to the greatest number be a sound economic doctrine, the 
railroad has been a three-fold blessing. There had to be an adjustment along 
new lines, and the result has been general progress and prosperity. 

The wheat-growing industry of the country is a striking illustration of 
the changed conditions which railroad extension creates. Of the five States 
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which in 1903 produced the most wheat, about one-half of the total crop of 
the country, not one produced any appreciable quantity prior to 1880. Four 
States which in 1850 produced one-half the total wheat crop, raised only about 
one-tenth of the total in 1903. The five largest wheat producing States in 
each census year since 1850, and in 1903, are given here in the order of their 
rank: 


1850. 1860. 


Bushels. 
15,368,000 
14,487,000 
13,121,000 
11,213,000 


Pennsylvania .... 


New York 
Virginia 
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The extension of wheat-growing to the West and Northwest followed the 
line of railroad construction. In the five States which were leaders in wheat 
production in 1860 there had been built 8.867 miles of railroad in the ten 
years 1850 to 1860. In the five States leading in 1870 there had been built 
6.296 miles in the previous decade. In the five States leading in 1880 there 
had been built 10.837 miles in the previous ten years. In the five States lead- 
ing in 1890 railroad mileage had increased 15.729 miles in the previous ten 
years. In the five leading States in 1900 the increase in mileage in ten 
years was 3.854. The five leading States in 1903 have had 3,811 miles added 
to their railroad systems since 1890. 

The total mileage of railroads in the States which last year produce) more 
than 300,000,000 bushels of wheat increased from 770 miles in 1860 to 5,771 
miles in 1870, to 16.684 miles in 1880 to 25.301 miles in 1890 and to 28,301 
miles in 1903. These States produced only 2,000,000 bushels of wheat in 
1860, 23,000,000 bushels in 1870 and 68,000,000 bushels in 1880. If the rail- 
roads have diverted wheat-growing to the fertile fields of the Northwest as 
they undoubtedly have, it can hardly be disputed that the country has been 
the gainer, even if New York, Pennsylvania and Virginia have had to turn to 
other industries. 

In the development of the wealth of the country it is no exaggeration to 
say that the railroad has been the most important factor. It has stir ated 
production by bringing the producer close to available markets. It has in- 
creased the value of land by making it productive. Proximity to a railroad 
is a valuable asset which no one would willingly dispense with if money }5 
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any object to him. The mere laying out of a railroad route enhances the 
value of adjacent land. 

While it is not possible to measure the values created by the railroads, 
there is opportunity to observe the development of wealth as railroads have 
pushed forward their operations. Some of the most interesting statistics 
supplied by the Census Bureau are those which relate to the increase in value 
of farm lands. This increase has been phenomenal in parts of the country 
where railroad transportation has been indispensable to the successful culti- 
yation of farm lands. In the following table is shown the increase in value 
of farms in thirteen principal States, with the increase in railroad mileage: 


Increase in | Increase 
Value of Raiwlroads Value of Railroads value of in rail- 

farms 1870. 1870. farms 1900, 1900, farms in roads in 
| 30 years. SO years, 


| Miles. iles. Miles. 

California | 2 925 $707,912,960 5,588 $566,672,932 
Uhnois ae 06,34 4,823  1,765,581,550 . 845,075,204 
Indiana... oi 3,177 841,735,340 ¢ 206,931,151 

vi | 2,683  1,497,554,7 1,104,892,349 
1,501 643,652,77 553,825, 7¢ 
Re 638 4 184,277,132 
Minnesota.... ae s 442 i 571,674,872 
Missouri | 2 451,071,166 
ae 242, f f — 547,417,834 
North Dakota......)1 oper b 780,7 2, t & 299 fOr 5 yr 
South Dakota......| § 2,085,265 é 2,962 | § 416,828,625 5,007 
_ | Sa 60,149,950 691,773,613 9,992 631,623,663 9,281 
Wisconsin.......... 300,414,064 686,147,660 6.539 385,733,596 5,014 





Total, 13 States. .|$3,461,427,576 | 20,845 $9,926,951,831 | 91,267 $6,465,524,255 70,422 





Above is shown an increase of $6,465,524,255 in the value of farms since 
1870. This increase exceeds the total capital stock of all the railroads in the 
country. The increase above would more than pay for every mile of railroad 
now in operation in those States. The railroads have now nearly as many 
miles in the thirteen States as were in operation in the entire country in 
1880. They built over 70,000 miles, investing probably $4,000,000,000 to de- 
velop the wealth of those States, and the farm-owners have certainly reaped 
a large reward. Is there a single State in the list which could have afforded 
to close its doors against the railroads? Is there one which can afford now 
to take action that would cripple them or destroy their usefulness? To do 
this on the plea that the railroads have been greedy and have taken the 
lion’s share of the profit, is entirely unreasonable when the fact is considered 
that the total dividends paid on capital stock and interest paid on bonds by 
all the railroads in the country in the last thirty years will not equal the 
gain in farm values alone in the thirteen States mentioned. 

That there are faults in railroad practices, faults which demand eradica- 
tion, must be admitted. Accurately to determine them and wisely to frame 
corrective measures, demand statesmanship, superior to the wiles of the 
politician or the prejudices of the demagogue. No remedy based upon the 
confiscation of individual rights will be efficacious. JoHN S. HANSON. 


Motor-Car Savings Banks.—A current newspaper paragraph tells of a 
“motor-car Savings bank” which makes journeys in the north of France, 
Stopping in villages on stated days to receive such sums as thrifty country 
people, having saved, may be desirous of depositing in a savings bank. The 
motor car, which is electrically driven, carries a small safe, a desk with fold- 
ing shelves for the depositors, with accommodations for two clerks and a 


cashier and a seat for the driver.—Marshal Halstead, Consul, Birmingham, 
England. 





COMMERCIAL AND FARMERS’ NATIONAL BANK 
OF BALTIMORE. 


The first annual report of President Walter A. Mason under the reorzgani- 
zation of this bank certainly presents a story of banking progress that is 
inspiring. It is unnecessary to go into details regarding the condition that 
confronted the bank in the closing months of 1903, though it may be stated 
that the capital nad been impaired by $150,000, and deposits had run down 
from $1,200,000 to below $386,000. There had been two failures of other 
banks, and a little later came the great fire. Under these discouraging con- 
ditions Walter A. Mason entered upon his duties as President of the bank. 
His work cannot be more strikingly illustrated than by presenting a state- 
ment of the condition of the bank on January 20, 1904, and December 12 
1904: 

RESOURCES. Jan. 20,1904. Dec. 12, 1904. 
Loans and discounts $683,507.75 $1,324,320.16 
U. S. bonds for circulation 100,000.00 300,000.00 
Premiums on U. S. bonds 5,000.00 
stocks, securities, claims, etc. ....... 26,072.00 22,943.81 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 42,500.00 55,587.00 
Other real estate 170,000.00 170,249.10 
Cash and due from banks 217,441.33 998,557.36 
Five per cent. redemption fund 5,000.00 6,400.00 


$1,244,521.08 $2,883,102.438 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock 25 q $300,000.00 
Surplus 25,000.00 
Undivided profits . 27,305.30 
Special reserve 3 6,276.49 
Circulation 97,350. 300,000.00 
U. S. bond account 200,000.00 
Deposits 554,534.74 2,024,520.64 
Bills payable 318,000.00 


$1,244,521.08 $2,883,102.43 


The really significant fact shown by this comparison is that the bank has 
not only regained the position in the public confidence which it long held. 
hut that its deposits are now greater by far than at any time in the bank's 
history, extending over a period of about ninety-five years. This record has 
been made in the face of adverse conditions, and despite strong opposition 
from some of the bank’s competitors. Under these circumstances Presiden! 
Mason may well feel gratified by the support given him and his associat 
in their rehabilitation of the bank. What has been done in less than a year. 
against unfavorable odds, shows that the future of the Commercial and 
Farmers’ National is exceedingly bright. 

All the assets considered doubtful, or even suspicious, were eliminated 
at the time of the reorganization, and it is estimated that as much as $50,000 
of charged off assets may be eventually recovered. 

At present the Commercial and Farmers’ National can show as clean 4 
schedule of assets as any bank in Baltimore—which is saying a great <deal, 
for banking in that city is most carefully conducted as a rule. 

Mr. Mason has not only placed his bank in a thoroughly sound position. 
but his energetic policy is calculated to make it one of the great banks 
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of the South. He is thoroughly acquainted with the commercial interests 
in that part of the country, and is making the Commercial and Farmers’ 
National Bank an efficient instrument in promoting those interests. 

At the annual meeting of the bank the following directors were chosen: 
Geo. A. Von Lingen, of A. Schumacher & Co., exporters; Henry Keidel, of 
Henry Keidel & Co., wholesale hardware; W. J. H. Watters, of Armstrong, 
Cator & Co., millinery; James M. Easter, of Daniel Miller Co., wholesale dry 
goods; Wm. S. Belding, of W. S. Belding & Co. silks; Benjamin W. Cork- 


WALTER A. MASON, 
President Commercial and Farmers’ National Bank, Baltimore. 


ran, Jr., of Streett & Corkran, packers; Geo. M. Shriver, Baltimore & Ohio R. 
R. Co.; H. H. Hubner, attorney; Jacob M. Lauchheimer, of M. H. Lauch- 
heimer & Sons, clothing; Frederick H. Gottlieb, of Gottlieb-Bauernschmidt- 
Straus Brewing Co.; Bernard Makover, of Freedman, Sworzyn & Co., tailors’ 
trimmings; Walter A. Mason, ex-National Bank Examiner. 

The officers elected were: President, Walter A. Mason; Vice-President, 
Geo. A. Von Lingen; Cashier, Harry M. Mason; Assistant Cashiers, Charles 
- C. Smith and F. V. Baldwin; Counsel, Charles W. Field; Notary, Chas. L. 

utchins. 





Fort Wayne, Ind.—At the opening of the Fort Wayne Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation, February 27, the following rule became effective: 

“No member of this association shall protest or cause to be protested any 
note or acceptance payable at a bank in the State of Indiana, where such 
note or acceptance contains a clause in substance providing that the maker or 
drawer and endorsers severally waive presentment, protest or notice of non- 
payment of said note.” 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 


This Department includes a complete listof NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND Fall 
URES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


—A number of men prominent in financial affairs attended a dinner at 
Sherry’s on the evening of February 10, given by the directors of the Mercan- 
tile and the Equitable Trust Companies of this city in honor of the directors 
of the Franklin National Bank and the Commercial Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia. While these were the principal institutions represented, nearly every 
railroad, bank, and other potential institution in the country also was rep- 
resented by the guests. 

Although the dinner was not designated as a reciprocal affair, the Philadel- 
phians some time ago gave a similar dinner to the banks who were the hosts 
on this occasion. 


—At the regular meeting of the board of directors of the New York Na- 
tional Exchange Bank, February 21, Gustav Vintschger was elected a director 
of the bank. Mr. Vintschger is President of Markt & Co., exporters and im- 
porters, 193 West street. 


—The Chemical National Bank will begin the erection of a new home 
on its present site near the corner of Broadway and Chambers street, «bout 
eS The building probably will not be more than three or four stories in 
ieight. 

Besides the property on which the present bank building stands, 270 Broad- 
way, the bank has owned for a long time the two lots 80 and 82 Chambers 
street. The new structure is to cover the entire property. 

Pending the erection of the new building the bank will occupy the ground 
floor of the New Barclay Building at the corner of Broadway and Duane street. 


—The New York Chapter American Institute of Bank Clerks held its annual 
dinner in the Hotel Astor on the evening of February 8. The gathering was 
a representative one of bank employees, and many prominent men well 
known in financial circles were the guests of the clerks at the banquet. 

The committee in charge of the affair consisted of J. L. Miller, National 
Shoe and Leather Bank, chairman; E. F. Feickert, Plainfield (N. J.) ‘rust 
Company, secretary; H. L. Andrews, Garfield National Bank, treasurer; R. J. 
Phair, Fifth Avenue Bank; J. J. McCormick, Bowery Bank; C. F. Minor, Knick- 
erbocker Trust Company, and H. N. Rodman, Citizens’ Central National Bank. 

The speakers of the evening were W. E. Stevens, of the Bowery Savings 
Bank; Rev. Donald Sage Mackay, Chancellor Henry M. MacCracken, Thomas 
B. Paton, Charles L. Safford and James A. Neilson, president of the ch»pter. 
Others who occupied seats at the guest table were C. V. Fornes, President of 
the Board of Aldermen; Alfred M. Barrett, president of the National organiza- 
tion; George K. Wadsworth, president of the Chicago chapter; J. C. Guild 
president of the Providence chapter; Arthur Cooley, of the Hartford chapter 
Samuel Ludlow, Henry Dimse, and Gates McGarrah, of New York. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


New York Savings Banks.—Superintendent of Banks F. D. Kilburn recently 
completed his tabulation of the figures in the reports of the Savings banks 0! 
New York, showing their condition on January 1. There are 129 of these in- 
stitutions reporting to the Banking Department, and the aggregate of their 
rosesress on December 30 was $1,311,993,505, which is an increase for the yea! 
of $73,193,037. 

For the twelve months the amount due depositors increased by $67,3'1,199, 
and the surplus, figured on the market value of stocks and bonds, increased 
$5,804,690. The deposits made in the banks was in excess of the amount with- 
drawn by $27,788,148. 

Supt. Kilburn announces that the increase in the total resources of State 
banks, trust companies, Savings banks and safe deposit companies in the last 
year has been upward of $513,000,000, making an aggregate increase in the 
nine years of his incumbency of his present position of about $1,750,000,009. 


Philadelphia.—Fred T. Chandler, a member of the firm of Chandler Bros. 
bankers and brokers, was elected president of the Philadelphia Stock Ex- 
change, March 6. 
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New York State Bankers’ Association.—The council of administration of the 
New York State Bankers’ Association has appointed the following committee 
to have charge of all arrangements for the coming State convention: A. H. 
Curtis (chairman), E. O. Eldridge, Elliott C. McDougall, David H. Pierson and 
Frank E. Horn. July 13 and 14 were the dates selected for the convention, 
and the Frontenac in the Thousand Islands is the place favored if arrange- 
ments can be made. 


To Prohibit Bonuses on Loans.—Attorney-General Mayer has drawn a bill 
which Senator Stevens introduced in the New York Legislature on February 
19, which makes it a misdemeanor for any officer or employee of a bank to 
ask or receive, or consent or agree to receive, any commission, emolument, 
gratuity or reward, or promise of any commission, emolument, gratuity or 
reward, or any money, property or thing of value, or of personal advantage, 
for procuring or endeavoring to procure for any person, firm or corporation 
any loan from, or the purchase or discount of any paper, note, draft, check or 
bill of exchange by any bank, banking association, Savings bank or trust 
company, or for permitting any person, firm or corporation to overdraw any 
account. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Texas Banking Bill.—On March 2 the house committee on State affairs re- 
ported favorably the committee substitute State banking bill. It is patterned 
after the Missouri State banking act and is, in fact, almost a duplicate of the 
law. State banks shall be under the supervision of a State Superintendent of 
Banking, whose department shall also embrace that of insurance. The state- 
ments of these State banks shall be similar to those required of National 
banks. Existing private banking corporations may take advantage of the new 
act and become State banks if they so desire. The matter of making loans on 
real estate is left optional with the banks. 

All other banking bills before the committee were reported unfavorably. 


Richmond, Va.—The Bank of Commerce and Trust is the name of a new 
institution which began business February 27, with a capital of $200,000. 
Pending the selection of permanent quarters, offices were opened in the Ameri- 
can National Bank Building. Oliver J. Sands, President of the American 
National Bank, has been chosen President of the Bank of Commerce and Trust; 
A. Randolph Hollady was elected Vice-President, and J. Douglas Lecky, Secre- 
tary. The entire assets of the Richmond Perpetual Building Loan and Trust 
Co. have been transferred to the new bank. 


Macon, Ga.—The American National Bank is preparing to rebuild its pres- 
ent structure, making it seven stories and conforming in all requirements to 
modern architectural ideas. 


WESTERN STATES. 


St. Louis.—The Third National Bank will build a magnificent banking-house 
at the southwest corner of Broadway and Olive street, directly across the 
street from the National Bank of Commerce. The bank has had a remarkable 
growth and is compelled to seek larger quarters by reason of the exigencies 
of its enlarged business. Plans are now being drawn for the new structure, 
which will be a large office building. 


—At the annual meeting of the board of directors of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, February 14, the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: Julius S. Walsh, President; Breckinridge Jones, John D. Davis and 
Samuel E. Hoffman, Vice-Presidents; James E. Brock, Secretary; Hugh R. 
Lyle and Henry C. Ibbotson, Assistant Secretaries; Frederick Vierling, Trust 
Officer; Henry Temple Ames, Assistant Trust Officer; Wm. G. Lackey, Bond 
Officer; Eugene H. Benoist, Real Estate Officer; Wm. McC. Martin, Safe Deposit 
Officer, and Breckinridge Jones, Counsel. 

The executive committee elected for the ensuing year consists of the Presi- 
dent, three Vice-Presidents, and Messrs. Charles Clark, David R. Francis and 
Wm. F. Nolker. In addition to other matters, this committee has supervision 
of trust estates and passes on all investments of trust funds. 


—At the annual meeting of the shareholders of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Co., February 7, the membership of the board of directors was increased from 
twenty-one to twenty-five. The new members added are: Messrs. John I. 
Beggs, of Union Electric Light and Power Co.; Horatio N. Davis, of Smith & 
Davis Mfg. Co.; Saunders Norvell, of Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Co., and 
Robert J. O’Reilly, M. D., the well-known physician. Seven directors were also 
re-elected to serve for three years; viz.: Messrs. Charles Clark, John D. Davis, 
Harrison I. Drummond, George H. Goddard, Samuel E. Hoffman, Wm. D. 
Orthwein and Rolla Wells. The other members of the board composing the 
full twenty-five are: Judge Wilbur F. Boyle, and Messrs. James E. Brock, Mur- 
ray Carleton, Auguste B. Ewing, ex-Gov. David R. Francis, August Gehner, 


Charles H. Huttig, Breckinridge Jones and Julius S. Walsh. 

The personnel of the board above indicated is a strong and influential one 
and only adds to the well-known reputation of the company for progressive 
and conservative management. The company made substantial progress in 
the year 1904, and the increase in its board of directors has been demanded by 
reason of its extensive business. 
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Oshkosh, Wis.—Albert T. Hennig was elected Cashier of the National Union 
Bank at the regular annual meeting January 10. Mr. Hennig served as teller 
in the bank for some years, and in 1903 was promoted to be Assistant Cashier 
holding this position until his election as Cashier as above stated. ; 


Kansas Banks Prosperous.—William S. Albright, State Bank Commission: 
owen: made a report showing the condition of banks in Kansas on J 
uary 

“The deposit of $111,394,451.92, as shown in the statement,” said Bank © 
missioner Albright, “is the largest in the history of Kansas. The indivi l 
deposit, which correctly represents the deposits of the people, for the first time 
exceeds one hundred million dollars—to be exact, the amount is $100,898,79 
The wealth of the State can be judged by this deposit. 

The payment of taxes, the high price of wheat, the marketing of fat c 
and sale of corn, have all had an influence in building up this magnificer 
deposit. The demand for money, as shown by the $3,550,000.00 increase in the 
loans in the past two months has kept pace with the increased deposit; in 
certain districts of the State the requirement of stock feeders for more mon 
to purchase stockers, and in other districts, to buy feed, where the corn « 
was a failure, has been a constant strain on local banking institutions, « 
ing the legal reserve in many instances to show a decided falling off f: 
previous reports. Yet in this statement, the average per cent. of reserve 
State banks is thirty-seven per cent. and in National banks thirty-five per « ; 

There are 558 State and private banks and 166 National banks included in 
the statement. 


Cannon Falls, Minn.—The Citizens’ Bank has been incorporated as 
Citizens’ State Bank. It has been doing business successfully as a pr 
institution since 1878. The officers remain as before—Hiram A. Scriver, P: 
dent and Cliff W. Gress, Cashier. Mr. Gress is vice-president of the Mi 
sota Bankers’ Association. The capital of the bank is $30,000, and surplus $5 


Mancos, Col.—George Bauer, who has been doing a private banking busines 
here since 1881, died at Guadalajara, Mex., February 1. The business wil 
continued for Mr. Bauer’s heirs by G. T. Cline, the Cashier of the bank. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


San Francisco.—F. L. Lipman has been elected President of the Wells- 
Fargo Bank, succeeding Homer S. King, who was recently made President 
the Bank of California. 


Pasadena, Cal.—The First National Bank recently moved into spacious 
elegant quarters in the New Slavin Building. The bank has for its use a f] 
space covering an area 100 by 125 feet. New furniture and fixtures have 
installed, making the First National’s banking offices among the best equi) 
in the State. 


Santa Paula, . ar meeting of the board of directors 0 
First National Bank, February 10, A. L. Shively was elected Cashier in } 
of Jos. R. Haugh, resigned, and C. L. Sheldon was elected Assistant Cas 


Highland, Cal.—The First Bank of Highland moved into its new building 
January 10. The new bank is of the mission type of architecture, and pr 
a unique and attractive appearance. The furniture is modern wood of antiqt 
—— _ the vaults and other equipment are of the best construction an 
materials. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The United States National Bank has been organized 
here with $200,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. Isaias W. Hellman is President; 
O. M. Louden, Vice-President, and E. J. Vawter, Cashier. 


—The Farmers and Merchants’ Bank has just completed a new building at 
Fourth and Main streets. It is a handsome structure, in the Corinthian style, 
and is fitted up with all the latest appliances for the safe and convenient trans- 
action of business, and is tastefully and attractively arranged and furnished 
throughout. The room is 60 by 100 feet, with a gallery running around the 
entire building, all of which will be utilized by the bank. 


Pasadena, Cal.—The holdings of R. & W. Eason in the Union Savings Pink 
have been acquired by H. I. Stuart and E. H. Groenendyke. Mr. Stuart will be 
President. He has been Cashier of the First National Bank of Pasadena for 
several years. Mr. Groenendyke will be Cashier of the Union Savings Pank. 
He has been for some time Secretary of the Los Angeles Trust Co. 


Albuquerque, N. M.—The capital stock of the Bank of Commerce has & 
increased from $100,000 to $150,000, the addition being subscribed by lvcé 
business men. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The Merchants’ Trust Company has recently taken po 
session of its new building, which has been under construction since last May. 
It is a modern seven-story structure, of steel construction, and is fireproo! 

The Merchants’ Trust Company is a progressive company, conducted or 
lines of the best Eastern trust companies, and is building up a good busi: 
in the various departments. W. L. Brent is President; Jos. C. Wickham, VY 
President and L. L. Elliott, General Manager. 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN 


OFFICERS, ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL 
BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comp- 


troller of the Currency since last advice. 


Bonnifield National Ban, Fairbanks, 
Alaska; by S. A. Bonnifield, et al. 
First National Bank, Boswell, I. T.; 

by V. Bronaugh, et al. 
United States National Bank, Los An- 
geles, Cal.; by J. A. Graves, et al. 
Farmers’ National Bank, Blue Earth, 
Minn.; by F. H. Davis, et al. 

First National Bank, Rochester, Ind.; 
by O. B. Smith, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Wooster, 
Ohio; by C. R. Mayers, et al. 

First National Bank, Benjamin, Texas; 
by G. B. Stewart, et al. 

First National Bank, Westerville, 
Ohio; by I. Shaffer, et al. 

First National Bank, Seneca, Mo.; by 
J. E. Shepherd, et al. 

First National Bank, Pineville, W. 
Va.; by W. H. Garnett, et al. 

First National Bank, McClure, Pa.; by 
N. B. Middlesworth, et al. 
First National Bank, Escondido, Cal., 
by Louis J. Wilde, et al. 
First National Bank, Savoy, 
by S. D. Simpson, et al. 

First National Bank, Whitney Point, 

by H. J. Walter, et al. 

Pe = B. National Bank, Sapulpa, 
I. T.; by Cleat Peterson, et al. 

First National Bank, Mount Healthy, 
Ohio; by Alexis Brown, et al. 

City National Bank, Shawneetown, 
Ill.; by W. G. Boyer, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Stamford, 
Texas; by W. H. Eddleman, et al. 

First National Bank, Powhatan Point, 
Ohio; by S. L. Angle, et al. 

First National Bank, Hannah, N. D.; 
by F. H. Wellcome, et al. 

First National Bank, Morgantown, 
Ind.; by R. C. Griffitt, et al. 

Pawhuska National Bank, Pawhuska, 
Okla.; by T. C. Montgomery, et al. 

First National Bank, Centralia, I. T.; 
by T. C. Montgomery, et al. 

Fort Edward National Bank, Fort 
Edward, N. Y.; by A. R. Wing, et al. 

First National Bank, Clarence, Iowa; 
by W. BD. G. Cottrell, et al. 

First National Bank, Monterey, Pa.; 
by Frank M. McKelvey, et al. 

First National Bank, Seagoville, Tex- 
as; by L. S. Darling, et al. 

Union National Bank, Clarksburg, W. 
; by P. M. Robinson, et al. 
Haliwood National Bank, Hallwood, 

; by James H. Fletcher, Jr., et al. 
Firs t "National Bank, Loveland, Colo.; 
by Gordon Jones, et al. 


Texas; 


First National Bank, Lodi, Cal.; by 
Cc. W. Norton, et al. 
St. Regis Falls National 
Regis Falls, N. Y.; by 

Byrns, et al. 
First National Bank, Palisades, Colo.; 
by D. F. Le Master, et al. 
Merchants & Planters’ National Bank, 
Mount Vernon, Texas; by T. B. 
Banister, et al. 

First National Bank, Webster Springs, 
W. Va.; by D. A. Fawcett, et al. 
First National Bank, Chisholm, Minn.; 

y L. G. Sicard, et al. 

People’s National Bank, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio; by L. L. Grimes, et al. 
First National Bank, Beecher, Ill; by 
Carl Ehrhardt, et al. 
First National Bank, St. 
by M. W. Busey, et al. 
First National Bank, Salisbury, Mo.; 

by J. W. Cooper, et al. 
First National Bank, Sandpoint, Ida- 
ho; by Thomas Thomason, et al. 
First National Bank, San Saba, Tex- 
as; by W. K. Ray, et al. 

First National Bank, Manchester, Mo.; 
by John Straszer, et al. 

Union National Bank, Minot, N. D.; 
by F. H. Wellcome, et al. 

First National Bank, Portland, N. D.; 
by P. M. Paulson, et al. 

Condon National Bank, Condon, 
gon; by F. T. Hurlburt, et al. 

First National Bank, Forrest, IIll.; by 
J. V. McDowell, et al. 

Union National Bank, Purcell, I. T.; 
by R. E. Leavitt, et al. 

Danielsville National Bank, Daniels- 
ville, Pa.; by F. M. Hower, et al. 

City National Bank, Corpus Christi, 
Texas; by Clark Pease, et al. 

First National Bank, Turlock, Cal.; 
Oramil McHenry, et al. 


Bank, St. 
Robert H. 


Joseph, IIl.; 


Ore- 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


7583—State National Bank, Blackwell, 
Oklahoma; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
E. P. Blake; Vice-Pres., C. I. Blake; 
Cas., Urban Tracy. 

7584—Union National Bank, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; capital, $750,000; Pres., 
W. S. Courtright; Vice-Pres., A. 
Brenholts and E. K. Stewart; Cas., 
E. J. Vaughan; Asst. Cashiers, W. 
B. Beebe and Harry L. Lanum. 


7585—First National Bank, Olin, Iowa; 


capital, 25,000; Pres., Geo L. 
Schoonover; Vice-Pres., Geo. W. 
Huber; Cas., M. H. Crissman; Asst. 
Cas., H. D. Myrick. 

7586—City National Bank, Belfast, 
Maine; capital, $60,000; Pres., Wm. 
B. Swan; Cas., C. W. Wescott. 

7587 st National Bank, Waynes- 
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boro, Virginia; capital, $25,000: 
Pres., Theo. Coyner; Vice-Pres. and 
Cas., R. G. Vance. 
7588—Salem National 
N. Y.; capital, $40,000; Pres., Mark 
L. Sheldon; Vice-Pres., Wm. Mc- 
Farland; Cas., C. A. Beattie. 
7589—Old National Bank, Battle 
Creek, Michigan; capital, $100,000; 
Pres., Edwin C. Nichols; Vice-Pres., 
Charles Austin; Cas., F. P. Bough- 
ton; Asst. Cas., L. J. Karcher. 
7590—First National Bank, Edna, 
Kansas; capital, $25,000; Pres., R. 
H. Muzzy; Vice-Pres., Thomas Mayo; 
Cas., W. L. Conneway; Asst. Cas., 
D. H. Martin. 
7591—-First National Bank, Yuma, Ar- 
izona; capital, $25,000; Pres., E. G. 
Caruthers; Cas., H. E. Dunlap. 
7592—First National Bank, Hartford, 
Alabama; capital, $30,000; Pres., L. 
BE. Burford: Vice-Pres., J. J. Hughes; 
Cas., W. H. Bishop. 

National Bank,. More- 
head, Kentucky; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., W. W. Utterback; Vice-Pres., 
L. P. Morgan; Cas., Luke P. V. 
Williams; Asst. Cas., C. M. Durham. 

7594—-First National Bank, Avonmore, 
Pennsylvania; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
G. M.. Hine; Vice-Pres., Daniel Ww. 
Sober; Cas., Chas. A. Hill 
7595—Merchants’ National Bank, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts; capital, $500,- 
000; Pres., Frank A. Drury; Cas., 
A. G. Davis. 
7596—First National Bank, Utica, 
Ohio; capital, $40,000; Pres., A. J. 
Wilson; Vice-Pres., 
Cas., C. B. Clark. 
7597—First National 
South Dakota; capital, 25,000; 
Pres., H. G. Eggen; Vice-Pres., 
Louis Brekke; Cas., J. Benj. Graslie. 
7598—Carbondale National Bank, Car- 
bondale, Ill.; capital, $60,000; Pres., 
F. T. Joyner; Cas., L. R. Harrington. 
7599—McGregor National Bank, Mc- 
Gregor, Texas: capital, $40,000; 
Pres., W. A. Barclay; Vice-Pres., 
F. M. Mabry; Cas., W. F. Barclay. 
7600—Arkansas Valley National Bank, 
Broken Arrow, Ind. Ty.: capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. F. Darby; Vice- 
Pres., W. S. Fears; Cas., Guy Bow- 


man. 
7601—First National Bank, East Chi- 
cago, Indiana; capital, $50,000; 
Albert DeW. Erskine; Cas., 


7602—First National Bank, Horse 
Cave, Ky.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
H. Y. Davis; Vice-Pres., B. M. 
yng fy Cas., E. S. Pemberton; Asst. 
Cas., J. H. Yancey. 

7603—First National Bank, Goodhue, 
Minn.; capital, $25,000; Pres., H. M. 
Scovell; Cas., C. A. ArpkKe. 

7604—Union National Bank, Greeley, 
Colo.; capital, $50,000; Pres., B. D. 
ange Vice-Pres., B. F. Johnson; 
Cas., E. J. Decker; Asst. Cas., F. E. 
Gill. 

7605—First National Bank, Manches- 
ter, Ky.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
James H. White; Cas., D. L. Walker. 

7606—First National Bank, Goreville, 
Illinois; capital, 25,000; Pres., 
Thomas A. Bradley; Vice-Pres., 
Moses M. Pickles; Cas.. R. A. Parks; 
Asst. Cas., H. A. Hudgens. 


Bank, Salem, 


E. C. Wright: 


Bank, Vienna, 


7607—Second National 


7618—First 
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Bank, Ney 
Hampton, Iowa; capital, $50,909 
Pres., W. G. Shaffer; Vice-Pres., L 
Padden; Cas., A. H. Shaffer; Asst. 
Cas., T. K. Young. 

7608—First National 
Falls, Idaho; capital, $25,000; Pres 
Ira B. Perrine; Vice-Pres., Phili; 
Wiesner; Cas., J. M. Maxwell. 

7609—First National Bank, Rippey. 
Iowa; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. H 
McCammon; Vice- Pres., J.M. Wood 
worth; Cas., J. H. Van Scoy; Asst 
Cas., Chas. D. Haupert. 

7610—Mahaffey National Bank, Ma- 
haffey, Pennsylvania; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., H. N. Widdowson; Vice- 
Pres., Thomas Bellis; Cas., J. W. 
Stephenson. 

7611—Pawnee National Bank, Pawnee 
Oklahoma; capital, $50,000; Pres. 
Cc. E. Vandervoort; Vice-Pres., 0 

Cas., Frank Hudsor 


Bank, Twin 


M. Lancaster; 
Asst. Cas., W. A. Jacobs. 

7612—National City Bank, Troy, N. Y 
capital, $300,000; Pres., Will 
Kemp; Vice-Pres., Ww. Ff 
Schoonhoven; Cas., R. C. Bull. 

7613—Bethel National Bank, Bethel, 
Maine; capital, $25,000; Pres., Eben 
S. Kilborn; Vice-Pres., Daniel S. 
Hastings; Cas., Ellery C. Park. 

7614—First National Bank, Enosbureg 
Falls, Vermont; capital, $25,000: 
Pres., Arthur W. Woodworth; Vice- 
Pres., Herbert C. Comings. 

7615—First National Bank, Porter, In- 
dian Territory; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Geo. K. Williams; Vice-Pres., 
J. W. Hensley; Cas., J. P. Funk. 

7616—Gainesville National Bank, 
Gainesville, Georgia; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., Samuel C. Dunlap; Vice- 
Pres., Jack J. Spalding; Cas., T. T. 
Hudson. 

7617—Farmers’ & Merchants’ Nation- 
al, Bank, Nocona, Texas; capital 
$30,000; Pres., W. A. McCall; Vice 
Pres., J. A. Fooshee and C. M 
Call; Cas., J. R. Modrall; Asst. ¢ 
C. McCall. 

National 
Gorge, New York; 
Pres., Samuel Harley; Vice-Pres., 
Arthur F. Bouton; Cas., O. D. Wood 

7619—American National Bank, Hold- 
enville, I. T.; capital, $25,000; Pres 
L. C. Parmenter; Cas., W. E. Tem- 
pleman. 

7620—People’s National Bank, Re 
noldsville, Pa.; capital, $100,000; 
Pres., W. B. Alexander; eat 
Francis D. Smith; Cas., F. K. 
ander; Asst. Cas.. F. P. pe w= r. 

762 National Bank of Commerce, 
Columbus, Ohio; capital, $200 100; 
Pres., J. C. Campbell; Vice-Pres 
Dennis Kelly; Cas., P. L. Schneider; 
Asst. Cas., M. H. Sims. 


Bank, Gr 
capital, $25,' 


7622—Firs National Bank, Greeley, 


$25,000; Pres., A 
Cc. Bradley; 


Nebraska; capital, 
P. Culley; Vice-Pres., 
Cas., Th. Hoellwarth. 


7623—First National Bank, Frankston, 


Texas; capital, $25,000; Pres., 

W. Riddle; Vice-Pres., E. L. Jo 

Cas., J. H. Robinson, Jr. 
7624—-First National Bank, 

Pa.: capital, $25,000; 

Blair; Vice-Pres, B. Franklin J 

Cas., P. R. Foight. 
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ALABAMA. 

Elba—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $30,- 
000; Pres., Jno. M. Garrett; Vice- 
Pres., L. A. Boyd; Cas., B. W. Page; 
Asst. Cas., W. P. Boyd. 

Georgiana—Butler County Bank; 
successor to Vinson Bros.; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., W. E. Holloway; 
Vice-Pres., U. C. Vinson; Cas., Har- 
ry Fleming. 

Tuscumbia—Tuscumbia Bank & Trust 
Co.; capital, $25,000; Pres., John De- 
laney; Vice-Pres., W. L. Stanley; 
Cas., Dimit Laffoon. 


ARIZONA. 


Benson—Bank of Benson; 
$12,500; Pres., Riley 
Vice-Pres., Steve 
Doane Merrill. 


ARKANSAS. 


Murfreesboro—Pike County’ Bank; 
capital; $12,500; Pres., J. C. Pinnix; 
Vice-Pres., John F. Davis; Cas., 
Jesse N. Riley. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Mayfield—Mayfield Bank & Trust Co.; 
eapital, $12,500; Pres., Alexander 
Peers; Vice-Pres., Marshall Black; 
Cas., H. P. Bennett. 

McCloud—McCloud Valley Bank; cap- 
ital, $12,500; Pres., S. S. Johnson; 
Vice-Pres., Geo. W. Scott; Cas., Wm. 
Thompson. 

Redwood City—Redwood City Bank; 
capital, 25,000; Pres., Geo. R. 
Sneath; Vice- Pres, Wm. Hughes; 
Cas., L. B. Thomas. 

Salinas—Salinas Valley Savings Bank; 
eapital, $25,000; Pres., J. H. Menke; 
Vice-Pres., Jno. K. Alexander; Cas., 
Cc. J. Whisman. 

San Francisco—Bankers’ Loan & 
Trust Co.; Pres., R. H. Warfield; 
Vice-Pres., W. S. Miller; Sec., Ray 
Knight; Asst. Sec., S. P. Westing- 
ton. 

Wilmington—Bank of Wilmington; 
eapital, $25,000; Pres., P. E. Hatch; 
Vice-Pres., Jotham Bixby and W. 
J. Horne; Cas., F. S. Cary. 


COLORADO. 
3ayfield—Bank of Bayfield; Pres., D. 
C. Coulson; Vice-Pres., V. L. Coul- 
son; Cas., J. M. Turner. 
Bessemer—Bessemer Bank; Pres., 
Geo. H. Williams; Vice-Pres., L. A. 
Winston; Cas., Frank Stansfield. 


FLORIDA. 


Jasper—Bank of Jasper; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., Frank Adams; Vice- 
Pres., L. M. Anderson; Cas., ,W. S. 


Murrow. 
Lakeland—Citizens’ Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., R. O. Cresap; Vice- 
Pres.. H. J. Drane; Cas., Thomas 


W. Conrad. 
GEORGIA. 

Calhoun—People’s Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., J. T. Black; Vice-Pres., 
. Garlington; Cas., W. R. Ran- 
kin. 

Hamilton—Bank of Hamilton; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., W. S. Witham; Vice- 
Pres., C. H. Cook; Cas., H. P. Red- 
wine. 


capital, 
A. Bogegess; 
Roemer; Cas., 


Powder Springs—Bank of Powder 
Springs; capital, $15,000; Pres., W. 
S. Witham; Vice-Pres., T. N. Camp; 
Cas., R. C. Dunlap. 

Union Point—Citizens’ Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., B. F. Daniel; Vice- 
— J. E. Carlton; Cas., J. T. Hol- 
is. 

IDAHO. 


Boise City—Idaho Trust & Savings 
Bank; capital, $100,000; Pres., B. F. 
Olden; Vice-Pres., W. M. Briggs; 
Cas., L. D. Allred. 

White Bird—Salmon River State 

Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., S. E. 

Hodgen; Vice-Pres., F. L. Leonard; 

Cas., M. M. Moore. 


ILLINOIS. 


Broughton—Bank of Broughton; 
Pres., G. C. Scudamore; Cas., A. P. 
Cox. 

Chicago—H. C. Barroll & Co.; capital, 
$100,000; Cas., E. C. Cornwall. 

Franklin Grove—A. F. Dierdorff & 
Co.; capital, $20,000; Pres., A. F. 
Wierdorff; Cas., A. W. Dierdorff; 
Asst. Cas., H. A. Dierdorff. 

Kankakee—Legris Bros.’ Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., F. E. Legris; Cas., 
T. A. Legris. 


Makanda—Bank of Makanda; Pres., 


R. H. Miller; Cas., E. F. Miller. 
Orangeville—R. F. 
$20,000. 
Taylor Ridge—R. P. Wait & Co. 
Weston—Weston Banking Co.; Pres., 


Musser; capital, 


Ww. H. Cas., A. 


Caruthers. 


Bartlett; 


INDIANA. 

Browns Valley—Browns Valley Bank; 
capital, $12,500; Pres. John W. 
Todd; Vice-Pres., Jacob C. Woolver- 
ton; Cas., Leslie M. McLoed. 

Ellettsville—People’s State Bank; 
capital, $25,000: Pres., W. P. Sandy; 
Vice-Pres., F. I. Owens; Cas., F. J. 
Hermes. 

Madison—People’s Trust Co.; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., John L. Means; Vice- 
Pres., B. Frank Law; Sec. and 
Treas., Ben T. Head; Asst. Sec and 
Treas., W. A. Lyon. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Beggs—Farmers’ State Bank (suc- 
cessor to Jehu West Banking Co.); 
eapital, $12,500; Pres., H. F. John- 
son; Vice-Pres., G. E. Brown; Cas., 
Cc. M. Humphrey. 
Konawa—Konawa International Bank; 
eapital, $25,000; Pres., John Young 
Pepper; Vice-Pres., F. O. Harris; 
Cas., V. V. Harris. 
Muldrow—Citizens’ Bank; capital 
$17,000; Pres., W. O. Bruton; Vice- 
Pres., S. R. Bates; Cas., A. B. Pyle. 
Ow!—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., H. G. Beard; Vice-Pres., T. 
Hall; Cas., D. A. Spears. 
Paden—First State Bank; capital. 
$25,000; Pres., G. P. Lamberton; 
Vice-Pres., F. A. Lamberton; Cas., 
L. J. Lamberton; Asst. Cas., L. P. 
Byerly. 
Paoli—Bank of Paoli; Cas., W. H. Pof- 
fenberger. 
Skiatook—First Bank: capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., T. E. Smiley; Vice-Pres., 
Beeks Erick; Cas., Chas. H. Nash; 
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font, <e.. Cny ee MICHIGAN. 
ank; Pres. W. C. Rogers; ce- Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo Trust Co.: 
| Ai L. Appleby; Cas., C. H. Cleve- capital, $150,000; Pres., nas. zi. 
and. : Tice- ; 
Talahina—Bank of Talahina; capital, aoe! oo. wee el 
$13,000; Pres., John T. Bailey; Cas., Sec., Fred. G. Dewey. 
Arthur Bailey, Pellston City—Pellston City Ba) 
Talala—First State Bank; capital, Pres., Chas. Bogardus; Cas., A 
$10,000; Pres, E. E. Hull; Vice- Buttars. __ : Pee 
Pres., C. Graves; Cas., J. A. Buckles. vanderbilt — Vanderbilt Exchar 
IOWA. Bank; Cas., Geo. C. Hooper. 


Gorman eee a Savings Bank; MINNESOTA. 
capital, 5,000; Pres., E. J. Mur- —_* ¢ < it: 0 
tagh; Vice-Pres., C. C. Chubb; Cas., —— — PE ooo on a Sn, C 
G. L. Dalton. 7 Himsl. . ii ; 
Mount Ayr—Mortgage Security Bank; jpronson—Bronson State Bank: capi 
Cas, Ezra C. McMaster. tal, $10,000; Pres, EB. A. Engebr: 
Pacific Junction—Bank of Pacific son; Vice-Pres., Tollef. Jacobs 
Junction; capital, $10,000; Pres, Cas. M. G Myhre , 
Cnas. F. Davis; Vice-Pres., Chas. Cambridge—First State Bank: ear 
Kroon; Cas., Claude F. Anderson. tal, $20,000; Pres Godfrey GG 
Pisgah—Pisgah Savings Bank (suc- win: Vice-Pres i G Peter 
cessor to Pisgah Banking Co.); Cas. T. C. Blomegter. ¢ 
capital. $15,000; Pres. H. M. Bost- j,ancaster—First State Bank; cap 
wick; Vice-Pres., J. O. Silsby; Cas., $10,000; Pres., John Birkholz; V 
H. D. Silsby. Pres., T. M. George; Cas., 
Redding—People’s Bank; is angen, $10,- Dennis. 
000; Cas., Birt Amick M: Madison State Bank; 
KANSAS. tal, $25,000; Pres., P. K. Hasler 


Bucyrus—Bucyrus State Bank; capi- aa ©, Beotupersen; C Sa 


tal, $10,000; Pres., D. H. Heflebower; Hegna. 

) Sage eo de lowell O. Whitaker; Cas., D. Milaca—Farmers' State, Bank | Ze 
a set aH cessor to ille Lacs County Ban! 
Myers; Vice-Pres., F. L. William- ier eg ha S. Ri gy a 
son; Cas., E. L. Lindner. aw eee 
Clearw: ate Bank; capi- a ear icles. 
tal, $10,000; Pres., A. W. Wise; Vice- St, Joseph Mirst State, Bank: (< 
} Xe eta T. Stewart; Cas., J. W. Vice-Pres., 'N. Muller: Cas. J 

wade ; Lauermann. 

Corwin—Corwin State Bank; capital, rs — oe 
$10,000; Pres., D. F. Augustine; Vice- Ww si coo: Pox oe Pa agg 
Pres, Ed. M. Kelly; Cas. A. Kin- ican. a 6. ey 
caid , ’ ° pi hao erg Pg on Deemed ( 
1 ste : _ ‘ tilbert A. Brattland. 

ae hee ag eng 2: Winthrop—Commercial State PB 
pr “om ‘Vice-P ‘ee = kit: successor to Farmers’ & Mercha! 
— Sina” " oe Bank); capital, $20,000; Pres. J 

Selden—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, saa eee: pi stg na ya vin 
$10,000; Pres., Grover Walker; Vice- "A — Olson. - . . cei 
Pres., D. L. Wiggins; Cas., S. T. one ean ae 
Wiggins. MISSISSIPPI. 

KENTUCKY. Batewwite-—Seswtes ae: one 

Brodhead—Citizens’ Bank, capital, $30,000; Pres., C. . Vance; 
$7,500; Pres., J. Thomas Cherry; Pres., J. C. Price; Cas., M. E. Jar 
Vice-Pres., R. A. Hamm; Cas., J. ratt. . 
W. Hutchison. Bolton—Bolton Branch Merchant 

Leitchfield—Farmers’ & Merchants’ Bank (successor to Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $15,000; Pres., G. W. Planters’ Bank); D. W. Grahia: 
Long; Vice-Pres., G. W. Armes; Mer. i ‘ : 

Cas., H. E. James; Asst. Cas. C. H. Gloster—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $2).- 
James. 000; Pres., R. S. McLain; Vice-Pres. 

Stanton—Powell County Bank; capi- E. B. McLain; Cas., D. M. Butler 
tal, $7,500; Pres., John W. Williams; Montrose—Bank of Montrose; P 
Vice-Pres., J. H. Hardwick; Cas., E. T. W. Sharbrough; Cas., J. 

H. Fuller. Sharbrough. : 

Stithton—Stithton Bank; capital, $15,- Tunica—Irwin Bank; capital, $20," 


000; Pres., S. C. Mossbarger; Vice- Pres., R. C. Irwin; Vice-Pres., : 
Soon. M S. Allen; oon. =x ©. R. C. Irwin; Cas., W. H. Powell. 


Triplett. MISSOURI. 
LOUISIANA. Aldrich—Bank of Aldrich; capi 
Pleasant Hill—Bank of Pleasant Hill; $10,000; Pres., J. H. Jarnagin; \ 
eapital, $10,000; Pres., H. H. Ken- Pres., W. T. Hurst; Cas., Ja: 
nedy; Vice-Pres., J. B. Brown; Cas., Vaughn. 
Jno. J. Hicks. Auxvasse—Citizens’ State Bank; ¢ 
Robeline—Robeline Bank; capital, tal, $30,000; Pres., T. P. Harri 
$10,000; Pres, N. A. Stellie; Vice- Vice-Pres., J. W. Creed; © 
Pres., W. H. Cox; Cas., K. C. Smith. Crockett ——._, Sank: 
- Caruthersville—People’s an ea} 
MASSACHUSETTS. tal, $50,000; Pres. Lee W._ R 
Chicopee—Gaylord-Kendall Co. (suc- Vice- Pres., G. W. Bradley; Cas., 
cessor to First National Bank). D. Huffman. 





NEW 


Savings Bank; 
pital, $20,000; Pres., J. H. Merrin; 
Vice-Pres., M. H. Lewis; Cas., B. B. 
\sbury; Asst. Cas., W. M. Pritchard. 
nver—Bank of Denver; capital, 
10,000; Pres., E. M. McLeod; Vice- 
Pres., M. S. Williams; Cas., C. W. 
Williams. 
River 
15,000; 
Vi -e-Pres., 
R. Reid. 
mington—Bank of Flemington; 
Pres. R. L. Fleming; Vice-Pres., 
lames Rule; Cas., G. M. Botts. 
Gifford—Bank of Gifford; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. G. Magers; Vice- 
reS., J. P. Foster; Cas., H. C. Sur- 


beck, 

Green City—American Bank; capital, 
§ 000; Pres., John Shebley; Vice- 
Pres., 7 Cas, FP. EK. 
Payne. 

Hughesville—Bank of Hughesville; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., _ Ww; M. 
\lspaugh; Vice-Pres., Ww. . Bishop: 
Cas., P. Bruce. 

Illmo—First State Bank; Pres., W. K. 
Murphy; Vice-Pres., J. P. Lightner; 
Cas.. H. O. Murphy; Asst. Cas., S. 


R. Fitts. 
Bank; 
$15,000; Pres., Ellis Short; 
M. H. Bond; Cas., J. 
Briggs. 


Ionia—Bank of Ionia; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., J. P. Ficken; Vice-Pres., 
Edward Knoop; Cas., J. F. Howe; 
Asst. Cas., Chas. O. Howe. 

Joplin—Conqueror Trust Co., 
tal, $100,000; Pres., Wm. 
Vice-Pres., P. E. Harney; 
G. B. Carstarphen. 

Magnolia—Bank of Magnolia; 
tal, $5,000; Pres., J. W. Wall; 
Pres., G. R. Hindman; Cas., 
Kissinger. 

Norwood—Bank of Norwood; 
$5,000; Pres., A. L. Pope; Cas., 

A. Bradford. 

Tipton—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $12,- 
500; Pres., S. W. Hurst; Vice-Pres., 
T. S. Collison; Cas., W. P. Kutten- 
kuler. 

Wentzville—Wentzville Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., W. F. Karren- 
brock; Vice-Pres., T. A. Foster; Cas., 
Ed. S. Walker. 


MONTANA. 
Mondak—yYellowstone River Bank; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., J. J. Laney; 
Vice-Pres., H. C. De Laney; Cas., 
J. E. Shattuck. 


NEBRASKA. 
Cornlea—State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., H. A. Clarke; Vice-Pres., 
Peter Bender; Cas., J. J. Dickey. 
Funk—Funk State Bank; capital, $6,- 
000; Pres., S. C. Stewart; Vice-Pres., 
J. S. Johnson; Cas., A. Franzen. 
Meadow G ep—Farmers’ & Mer- 
chants’ Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., 
W. H. Stocker; Vice-Pres., A. J 
Dunlevy; Cas., W. H. Stocker. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Trenton—Mercer Trust Co.; capital, 
$100,000; Pres.. Wm. G. Howell; 
Vice-Pres., Aug. M. Crook: Treas., 
H. Arthur Smith; Sec., R: C. Cham- 
berlain. 


‘ence—Clarence 


People’s Bank; capital, 
Pres., J. W. Covington; 
O. S. Florence; Cas., L. 


Kidwell; 


capital, 
Vice-Pres., 


capi- 
Hauk; 
Treas., 


capi- 
Vice- 
W. @. 


capital, 


NEW MEXICO. 


Aztec—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $15,- 
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000; Pres., W. H. 
Pres., J. R. Williams; 
Pierce. 


Williams; Vice- 
cam, FT. Ms 


NEW YORK. 
Au Sable Forks—A. C. Wilcox 
A. C. Lingo, Cas. 
& Co.; Cas., 


Cohocton—A. C. Wilcox 

F. A. Townsend. 

Nanuet—A,. C. Wilcox & Co.; Cas., P. 
H. Alexander. 

Newark—Newark Bank 
cessor 
tal, $50,000; Pres., 
Vary; Vice-Pres., S. 
S. Ray Pierson. 

Newark Valley—aA. C. 
Cas., J. C. Lingo. 

Nicholville—A. C. Wilcox & Co.; Cas., 
E. M. Mansell. 

Trumansburg—State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., James K. Wheeler; 
Vice-Pres., W. P. Biggs and A. G. 
Stone. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Andrews—Merchants’ & Manufactur- 
ers’ Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., 
W. P. Walker; Vice-Pres., Stephen 
Porter; Cas., C. M. Wickerson. 

Duke—Bank of Harnett; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., B. N. Duke; Vice-Pres., 
W. A. Erwin; Cas., E. R. Haskins; 
Asst. Cas., E. P. Davis. 

Edenton—Citizens’ Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., W. T. Old; Vice-Pres., 
H. C. Privatt; Cas., Chas. H. Wood. 

Hendersonville—Commercial and Sav- 
ings Bank; capital, $16,000; Pres., 
W. J. Davis; Vice-Pres., Geo. I. 
White; Cas., Kk. G. Morris. 

i 3ank of Caswell; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., R. L. Watt: Vice-Pres.. 
James A. Hurdle; Cas., E. Hines, Jr. 

Southern Pines—Bank of Southern 
Pines (successors to Geyer & Sons): 
Pres., A. A. Heizmann; Cas., R. E. 
Geyer. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Minot—Minot State Bank; 
$10,000. 

Munich—Farmers’ 


& Co.; 


State (suc- 


to Pierson & Pierson); capi- 
Calvin P. H. 
Cas., 


S. Pierson; 


Wilcox & Co.; 


capital. 


Bank; capital, $10.- 
000; Pres., Adam Hannah; Cas., B 
Landmark; Asst. Cas., P. J. Antony 

Richardton—Richardton State Bank: 
capital, $10,000; Pres., Chas. Kranth: 
Vice-Pres., C. L. Timmerman; Cas., 
Lewis Davis. 

OHIO. 


Cleveland—People’s Savings Bank Co 
(successor to People’s Savings Loan 
Assn.); capital, $200,000; Pres., R 
R. Rhodes; Vice-Pres., N. Purdy and 
J. Schlather; Treas., J. H. Dexter; 
Asst. Treas., Henry Kiefer. 

Columbus—Lincoln Savings Bank Co.: 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Geo W 
3right: Vice-Pres., W. H. Holliday: 
Cas., Wordsworth Gard. 

Lorain—Lorain Savings & 
(successor to Lorain Savings & 
3anking Co.); capital, $100,000: 
Pres., E. M. Piene; Vice-Pres., D 
Wallace; Treas., A. V. Hageman; 
Asst. Treas., J. M. Jones. 

Morral—Morral Banking Co.; capital. 
$25,000; Pres., Wm. Mahaffey; Vice- 
Pres., C. W. Jacoby; Cas... J. FH. 
Bardon: Asst. Cas., John Martin. 

Russellville—Bank of Russellville; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., S. A. Davis; 
Vice-Pres., J. A. Hodkins; Cas., 
G. Humlong. 

Toledo—Hoehler 
J. Alcorn Co.; 


Trust Co. 


& Cummings.—Leon 
eapital, $100,000. 
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OREGON. 
Bandon—Bank of Bandon; Pres., J. T. 
Kronenburg; Vice-Pres., J. Den- 
haten; Cas., F. J. Fahey. 
Helix—Bank of Helix; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., E. L. Smith; Vice-Pres., 
Chas. McAlavy; Cas., A. B. Mont- 
gomery; Asst. Cas., F. H. Richmond. 
Lakeview—Lake County Loan & Sav- 
ings Bank; capital, $20,000; Pres., 
W. H. Shirk; Vice-Pres., H. . 
Brattain; Cas., S. O. Cressler; Asst. 
Cas., Dick J. Wilcox. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Avalon—Avalon Bank; capital, 
000; Pres., W. J. K. Snyder; 
Pres., H. P. McCurdy; Cas., 
Nevin. 

Reynoldsville—Reynoldsville Banking 
& Trust Co.; capital, $125,000; Pres., 
David Wheeler; Vice-Pres., Geo. W. 
Sykes; Cas., John S. Howard; Asst. 
Cas., Robert Parrish. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Charleston—Commercial Savings 
Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., Trist- 
ram T. Hyde; Cas., C. U. Klatte. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Raymond—Raymond State Bank; cap- 
ital, $5,000; Pres., C. S. Amundson; 
Vice-Pres., R. H. Armstrong; Cas., 
P. H. Schaller. 

Revillo—First State Bank (successor 
to Security Bank); capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Thomas Daylor; Vice-Pres., 
P. I. Daylor; Cas., Thomas Daylor, 


Jr. 
TENNESSEE. 


Charlotte—Bank of Charlotte; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., W. L. Cook; Vice- 
Pres., O. R. Leech. 

Cottage Grove—Cottage Grove Bank- 
ing and Trust Co.; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., J. L. Raney; Cas., J. N. 
Puryear; Asst. Cas., J. C. Rainey. 


TEXAS. 


Alvarado—Alvarado Banking Cea.3 
capital, $25,000; Pres., W. H. Grove; 
Vice-Pres., Ben O. Smith; Cas., Geo. 
R. Hallman; Asst. Cas., T. J. Hollo- 
way. 

Dallas—O’Connor & Bergeron. 

Dawson—Dawson Banking Co.; Pres., 
C. W. Jester; Vice-Pres., J. A. 
Buckingham and . W. Johnson; 
Cas., R. A. Cardwell. 

Forreston—Citizens’ Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. H. Hamlin; Vice- 
Pres., T. A. Ferris; Cas., R. C. John- 
ston. 

Jefferson—Merchants’ and Planters’ 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. Q. 
Bateman; Vice-Pres., J. H. Rowell, 
Sr.; Cas., W. Q. Bateman, Jr. 


$50,- 
Vice- 
J. ¢. 
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Leonard—Continental Bank and Tr 
Co.; Cas., C. A. Sanford. 

Randolph—Continental Bank 
Trust Co.; Asst. Cas., B. A. Marc 


VIRGINIA. 

Chase City—First State Bank; ca 
tal, $25,000; Pres., Geo. A. 
Vice-Pres., O. E. Boyd and A. 
Magee; Cashier, R. D. Patterson. 


Clarksville—First State Bank; ¢C: 


O. E. Boyd. 
Monterey—Bank 


Gilliam; C 


$15,000; Pres., 
J. <A. Jones; 
Mauzy. 


Asst. 


Roanoke—Virginia Banking Co.,:; ca; 


James D. Jo 
S. B. Pace; ( 


ital, $5,000; Pres., 
ston; Vice-Pres., 
M. B. Pace. 
WASHINGTON. 
Fairfield—Bank of Fairfield; capi 
$20,000; Pres., J. W. Hughes; \ 
Pres., C. A. Loy; Cas., C. H. Blo 


WISCONSIN. 


Bagley—Bagley State Bank; cap 


$5,000; Pres., A. Calkins; Vice-Pr: 
W. F. Lin 


H. L. Harvey; 
mann. 

Iron Ridge—Commercial State Ba 
capital, $10,000; Pres., Jacob Klox« 
ner; Vice-Pres., Wm. Kloeck: 
Cas., John Kloeckner; 
Peter Kloeckner. 


Cas., 


North Fond Du Lac—First Wiscon 


Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., S. 
Wyatt; Vice-Pres., . 
Cas., C. L. Carberry; Asst. Cas., 


R. Givens. 


End 


of Highland (su 
cessor to Highland Bank); capit 


Cas., Gler 


St 


d 


Asst. Cus. 


J. Pull 


Theresa—Theresa State Bank; capita! 


$8,000; Pres., Gustav Ruecker; V 
Pres., J. P. Stone; Cas., Wm. 
Briemann. 


CANADA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Kelowna—Bank of Montreal; H 
Fisher, Agt. 


MANITOBA. 


Killarney—Bank of Hamilton; A 

Nelles, Mer. 
ONTARIO. 

Blind River—Traders’ 
ada; F. D. Johnson, Mgr. 

Galt—Bank of Toronto; F. 
Mer. 

London—Sovereign Bank of Can: 
F. E. Karn, Mgr. 


North Gower—Union Bank of Cana: 


Joseph Anderson, Mer. ; 
Peterboro—Bank of Nova Scotia: 
T. Hammell, Mgr. 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham—First National Bank; J. 
H. Barr, Cas. in place of W. W. 
Crawford; F. S. Foster and Thomas 
Bowran, Asst. Cas. 

Dempolis—First National Bank; M. 
A. Hanly, Pres. in place of John 
S. Hanly, deceased. 

Huntsville—Huntsville Bank & Trust 
Co.; successor to Farmers’ and Mer- 
chants’ National Bank and Hunts- 
ville Savings Bank & Trust Co. 


Talladega—Isbell National Bank; |! 
Reynolds, Cas. in place of F. 
McConnell. 

Thomasville 


First National Ba 


ank of C: 


A. Broii 


Jno. S. Henson, Cas. in place of T 


W. Tucker. 


ARKANSAS, 


Fort Smith—American National B«! 


T. W. M. Boone, Vice-Pres. in p! 


of E. H. Stevenson. 
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Hot Springs—Citizens’ National Bank; 
Claude E. Marsh, Asst. Cas. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles—Los Angeles National 
Bank; Dan Murphy and W. J. Doran, 
Vice-Presidents. 

San Diego—American National Bank; 
H. C. Keller. Vice-Pres. in place 
of Chas. E. Sumner; H. E. Mills, 
Vice-Pres. 

Santa Barbara—Santa Barbara Coun- 
ty National Bank; C. A. Edwards, 
Pres. in place of E. S. Sheffield, de- 
ceased; E. R. Spaulding, Vice-Pres. 
in place of C. A. Edwards. 


COLORADO. 
Fountain—First National Bank; Cas- 
per Broemmel, Pres. in place of 
Gordon Jones; no Asst. Cas. in 
place of Casper Broemmel. 
Hotchkiss—First National Bank; J. E. 
Hanson, Vice-Pres. 
Littleton—First National Bank; I. J. 
Meade, Cas. 


CONNECTICUT. 


3ristol—Bristol National Bank; Ed- 
ward B. Dunbar, Pres. in place of 
c. S. Treadway, deceased; Chas. T. 
Treadway, Vice-Pres. in place of E. 
B. Dunbar. 


DELAWARE. 
Georgetown—First National Bank; 
Landreth L. Layton, Pres. in place 
of Jno. L. Thompson. 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville—Atlantic National Bank; 
D. D. Upchurch and J. Denham Bird, 
Asst. Cashiers. 

Miami—Fort Dallas National Bank; 
Milton W. Curry and R. R. McCor- 
mick, Vice-Pres.; Geo. R. Gomph, 
Cas. in place of C. L. Hobbs. 

Milton—First National Bank; L. G. 
McNabb, Asst. Cas. 


GEORGIA. 

Barnesville—First National Bank; W. 
H. Mitchell, Vice-Pres. in place of 
W. B. Smith. 

Calhoun—Calhoun National Bank; A. 
B. David, Cas. 

Dawson—Dawson National Bank; R. 
L. Saville, Cas. in place of M. M. 
Lowrey; F. E. Clark, Asst. Cas. 


IDAHO. 

Coeur D’Alene—First National Bank; 
J. T. Carroll, Vice-Pres.; Harry A. 
Kunz, Cas. in place of F. L. Wells; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of Harry A. 
Kunz. 

Emmett—First National Bank; C. P. 
Bilderback, Pres.; in place of W. R. 
Cartwright; John McNish, Vice- 
Pres. in place of C. P. Bilderback; 
Jay Bilderback, Asst. Cas. 

Hailey—Rockwell & Co.; capital in- 
creased to $50,000. 


ILLINOIS. 

Anna—First National Bank; Ed. Sam- 
son, Asst. Cas. 

Chicago—Prairie National Bank; F. J. 
Kinney, Asst. Cas.—Fort Dearborn 
National Bank; capital increased to 
$1,000,000. 

Earlville—First National Bank; Geo. 
W. Mundie, Vice-Pres. in place of 
S. L. Jinks. 


East St. Louis—Southern Illinois Na- 


tional Bank; no Vice-Pres. in place 
of Anthony Isch. 

Elgin—First National Bank; A. C. 
Hawkins, Cas. in place of Alfred 
Bosworth; E. S. Hubbell, Asst. Cas. 
in place of A. C. Hawkins; Neil 
Bosworth, Second Asst. Cas.—Elgin 
City Banking Co.; Geo. Glos, Cas. 
in place of A. C. Hawkins. 

Fairfield—First National Bank; F. M. 
Brock, Cas. in place of E. E. Crebs; 
Jos. G. Boggs, Asst. Cas. 

Kinmundy—First National 
William H. White, Vice-Pres. in 
place of John W. Vickrey. 

Mattoon—First National Bank: G. §S. 
Richmond, Vice-Pres.; R. A. 
Bareuther, Cas. in place of G. S. 
Richmond; W. T. Osborne, and C. 
H. Hoots, Asst. Cashiers. 

Mount Olive—First National 
Louis J. Hartke, Asst. Cas. 

Mulberry Grove — First 
Bank; Gertrude L. 
Cas. 

National 
Bank; 
ceased. 

Raymond—First 
Cc. Terry, Asst. 
H. Cass. 

Shelbyville—First National Bank; H. 
M. Scarborough, Pres. in place of 
A. Middlesworth; W. S. Middles- 
worth, Vice-Pres. in place of H. M. 
Searborough; no Second Vice-Pres. 
in place of W. S. Middlesworth. 

Springfield—TIllinois National Bank; 
Edgar S. Scott, Vice-Pres. 

Strawn—Farmers’ National Bank; G. 
W. McCabe, Pres. in place of W. 
R. Hamilton, Jr. 


INDIANA. 


Anderson—National Exchange Bank; 
Isaac E. May, Vice-Pres. in place 
of B. W. Scott. 

Freeland Park—First National Bank; 
F. D. Vennum, and Horace Russell, 
} + alae J. H. Brewer, Asst. 

as. 

Greens Fork—First National Bank; D. 
C. Moore, Cash. in place of F. M. 
Taylor; H. C. Ballenger, Asst. Cas. 
in place of Claude S. Kitterman. 

Lawrenceburg Citizens’ National 
Bank; C. O’Brien, Cas. in place of 
Charles H. Lommel: no Asst. Cas. 
in place of C. O’Brien. 

Mooresville—First National Bank; 
John Gibbs, Vice-Pres. in place of 
John Webb; John C. Webb, Asst. 
Cas. 

Muncie—People’'s National 
E. Black, Vice-Pres. in 
Walter Snider. 

New Harmony—First National Bank; 
Lucian Hayden, Asst. Cas. in place 
of Harold Stephens. 

Rushville—Rush County National 
Bank; Lewis M. Sexton, Asst. Cas. 

Thorntown—Home National Bank; R. 
J. Ferguson, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Stephen Ward: J. E. Leatherman, 
Cas. in place of L. H. Jordon. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Byars—First National Bank; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of Thomas N. Byars. 

Calvin—First National Bank; Fred C. 
Russell, Vice-Pres. in place _ of 
Frank Craig: O. W. Connally, Cas. 
in place of F. C. Russell; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of O. W. Connally. 

Durant—First National Bank; Chester 


Bank; 


Bank; 


National 
Osborne, Asst. 


Stock Yards—Stock Yard 
Geo. H. Bradford, Cas., de- 


National 
Cas. 


Bank; J. 
in place of J. 


Bank; N. 
place of 
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C. Johnson, Cas. in place of W. H. 
Lawrence; no Asst. Cas. in place 
of Chester C. Johnson. 

Henryetta—First National Bank; J. 
M. Wise, Vice-Pres. in place of John 
F. Wise. 

Mannsville—First National Bank; E. 
E. McGuinn, Vice-Pres. in place of 
D. L. McGuinn; E. V. 
Vice-Pres. 

Stigler—American National Bank; C. 
S. Stocker, Pres. in place of L. C. 
emanate J. S. Blankinship, Vice- 
res. 

Tulsa—City National Bank; A. F. 
Ault, Pres. in place of Wm. J. Trim- 
ble; C. L. Reeder, Vice-Pres. in place 
of Geo. W. Mowbray; J. D. Hagler, 
Cas. in place of J. M. Hall. 

Vinita—Farmers’ National Bank; J. A. 
Leforce, Vice-Pres. 

Wapanucka—First National Bank; E. 
O. Loomis, Vice-Pres. in place of 
C. A. SkKeen. 


Wolverton, 


IOWA. 


Clarinda—Clarinda National Bank; H. 
E. Parslow, Pres. in place of F. W. 
Parish, deceased. 

Cumberland—First National Bank; P. 
H. Pettinger, Cas. in place of C. A. 
Baker; C. A. Baker, Asst. Cas. in 
place of P. H. Pettinger. 

Deep River—First National Bank; W. 
W. Kirker, Vice-Pres. in place of 
R. J. McLain. 

Des Moines—Citizens’ National Bank; 

. A. Merrill, Vice-Pres. in place 
of J. Callanan. 

Hudson—First National Bank; Thom- 
as Loonan, Pres. in place of John 
H. Leavitt; F. R. Hollis, Vice-Pres. 
in place of Thomas Loonan. 

Keokuk—Keokuk National Bank; Ed- 
win F. Brownell, Cas., deceased. 

Lost Nation—First National Bank; M. 
W. Burnett: Pres. in place of A. H. 
Gish; J. D. Busch, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Emil Ruggeberg; A. L. 
Cook, Cas. in place of H. A. Mohl; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of Fred Dick- 
man. 

Pocahontas—First National Bank; E. 
F. Shors, Asst. Cas. in place of C. 
W. Gilchrist. 

Williams—First National Bank; C. M. 
Trumbauer, Asst. Cas. 

Winterset—First National Bank; S. D. 
Alexander, Vice-Pres. 

Wvoming—First National Bank; Fred. 
H. Foote, Pres. in place of John K. 
Pixley. 

KANSAS. 

Dodge City—National Bank of Com- 
merce; H. W. Earlougher, Asst. Cas. 

Minneapolis — Minneapolis National 
Bank; F. L. Flint, Pres. in_ place 
of B. F. Bracken; H. E. Hurley, 
Vice-Pres. in place of F. I. Flint. 

Mount Hope—First National Bank; no 
Cas. in place of R. E. Pierce; J. M. 
Taylor, Asst. Cas. 

Washington — Washington National 
Bank; August Soller, Second Vice- 
Pres., J. M. Jones, Asst. Cas. 

Wichita—National Bank of Wichita; 
Geo. M. Brown. Asst. Cas. 


KENTUCKY. 

Bowling Green—Potter, Matlock & 
Co., succeeded by Potter-Matlock 
Bank & Trust Co. 

Georgetown—Bank of Georgetown; 
Claude IL. Garth, Pres. deceased. 

Mayfield—Farmers’ National Bank; J. 


F. Kirksey, Vice-Pres. in place of 
A. B. Colley.—City National Bank: 
no Asst. Cas. in place of R. mM 
Mayes. 

Otive Hill—Olive Hill National Bank 
Claude Wilson, Pres. in place o 
W. J. Rice; W. J. Rice, Cas. in plac 
of Claude Wilson; Carey L. Ri 
Asst. Cas. 

Paris—Citizens’ Bank; 

Hughes, Pres., deceased. 
Williamsburg—First National Bank 
T. C. Perkins, Cas. in place of J 

Hill. 

Winchester—Citizens’ National B 
J. D. Simpson, Pres. in place « 
W. Willis; S. W. Willis, Vice-1! 
in place of J. D. Simpson. 


LOUISIANA. 


Jennings—First National Bank; | 
Morse, Vice-Pres. 

Monroe—Monroe National Bank 
Baer, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Meyer, deceased. 

New Roads—First National Bank 
J. Lacour, Vice-Pres. in place o 
O. Delage. 


James 


MAINE. 


Augusta—Augusta Savings Bai 
Leslie C. Cornish, Pres. in place 
Joseph H. Manley, deceased; Len 
Titcomb, Vice-Pres. in place of Li 
lie C. Cornish. 

Bangor—Merchants’ National B 
Arthur Chapin, Vice-Pres. 

Bath—First National Bank; Ch 
H. Potter, Cas., deceased. 

Belfast—Belfast National Bank; suc- 
ceeded by City National Bank. 

Caribou—Caribou National Bank 
A. Shaw, Vice-Pres. in place of Jef 
ferson Cary. 

Madison—First National Bank; k. C 
Gray, Vice-Pres. in place of Cc. A 
Wilber. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore—Western National Bank 
no Vice-Pres. in place of James 
Shriver. 

Port Deposit—National Bank of Por 
Deposit; W. W. Hopkins, Vice-Pre 

Salisbury—Salisbury National Bank 
W. P. Jackson, Pres. in place of W 
B. Tilghman; Wm. B. Tilghma: 
Vice-Pres. in place of W. P. Jack- 
son. 

Upper Marlborough—r¥ rst Natior 
Bank of Southern Maryland; Ch 
A. Wells, Pres. in place of A. 
Robinson. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hopkinton—Hopkinton Savings Ba 
Lowell B. Maybry, Pres., decea 

Lowell—Old Lowell National Ba 
Charles M. Williams, Pres., Fra: 
N. Chase, Cas. 

New Bedford—First National Ba 
Frank B. Chase, Asst. Cas. 

Rockport—Rockport National B 
A. M. Tupper, Vice-Pres. 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit—Old Detroit National B 
W. H. Fowler, Asst. Cashier in pia 
of A. W. Ehrman. 

Houghton—Citizens’ 
Graham Pope, Pres. in 
Reginald C. Pryor. ‘ 

Ithaca—Ithaca National Bank; C 
H. Rowland, Vice-Pres. 

Marquette—Marquette National B 
Fred H. Begole, Vice-Pres. in p! 


National Ban! 
plac« 
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of F. W. 
Pres. ; 
Cas. 


Read; D. W. 
A. Young, 


Powell, Vice- 
Second Asst. 


MINNESOTA. 


Ada—First National Bank; P. E. Dal- 
quist, Asst. Cas. 

Argyle—First National Bank; Burt J. 
Thompson, Pres. in place of J. F. 
Thompson; N. S. Hegnes, Vice-Pres. 
in place of B. J. Thompson. 

Austin—Austin National Bank; J. L. 
Mitchell, Vice-Pres. 

Breckenridge—First National Bank; 
Howard DykKman, Second Vice- 
Pres.; F. W. Johnson, Cas. in place 
of Howard Dykman; no Asst. Cas. in 
place of F. W. Johnson. 

Cambridge—First National Bank; 
Aurelia E. Engberg, Asst. Cas. 

East Grand Forks—First National 
Bank; E. Arneson, Pres. in place of 
W. H. Pringle; F. A. Sullivan, Vice- 
Pres. 

Lake 
no asst. 
Adams. 

Marshall—Lyon County National 
Bank; James Lawrence, Vice-Pres. 
in place of A. D. Forbes. 

Winona—Merchants’ Bank; Emerson 
D. Dyar; Pres., deceased. 

Worthington—Citizens’ National 
Bank; I. P. Fox, Asst. Cas. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Clarksdale—First National Bank; W. 
R. Alcorn, Asst. Cas. 
Gulfport—First National Bank; A. 

Cc. Purple, Asst. Cas. 


MISSOURI. 
Cowgill—First National Bank; J. 
H. Wild, Asst. Cas. 

Joplin—Joplin National Bank; A. E. 
Spencer, Pres. in place of Galen 
Spencer, deceased. 

Kansas City—American National 
Bank; C. W. Allendorfer, Asst. Cas. 


MONTANA. 
Kalispell—First National Bank; W. 
D. Lawson, Asst. Cas. 
Plains—First National Bank: no Asst. 
Cas. in place of W. L. Hull, de- 


ceased. 
NEBRASKA. 
Anoka—Anoka National Bank; W. W. 
Roberts, Cas. in place of S. A. Rich- 
ardson. 
Fairfield—Bank of Fairfield; sold out 
to Citizens’ Bank. 
Falls City—First National Bank; J. 
H. Miles, Pres. in place of John W. 


Holt. 
Minden—First National Bank; C. S. 
Bank; E. 


Rogers, Asst. Cas. 
Norfolk—Norfolk National 
W. Zutz, Vice-Pres. in place of D. 
Mathewson; L. P. Pasewalk, Cas. in 
place of E. W. Zutz. 
Bank; A. IL. 


Pilger—First National 
_ Hildreth, Asst. Cas. 
st. Edward—Smith National Bank; 
Cas, in place of W. A. L. Gibbon. 
NEVADA. 
Reno—Farmers & Merchants’ National 


Bank; Fred Grob, Asst. Cas. in place 
of A. H. Smith. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Keene—Keene National Bank; capital 
increased to $200,000 
Rochester—Rochester National Bank; 
Ernest N. Goodwin, Asst. Cas. 


» 
‘ 


Benton—First National Bank: 
Cas. in place of . oo 
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NEW JERSEY. 


Hoboken—Second National Bank; C. 
H. C. Jagels, Vice-Pres. in place of 
William Machold; Allen N. Terbell, 
Second Asst. Cas. 

Jamesburg—First National Bank; M. 
I. Voorhees, Cas. in place of Benj: i- 
min S&S. Everett; William H. E. 
Brooks, Asst. Cas. 

Long Branch—First National Bank; 
Cc. H. Valentine, Vice-Pres. in place 
of H. S. Little. 

Riverside—Riverside National Bank; 
Henry L. Greeg, Pres. in place of 
Charles Mitsch. 

Swedesboro — Swedesboro National 
Bank; G. M. Ashton, Asst. Cas. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Farmington—First National Bank; 
Wm. H. Avery, Pres. in place of 
Isaac W. Dannels. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany—wNational Savings Bank; Eg- 
bert B. King, Treas. 
Canastota—State Bank; 

creased to $60,000. 

Glens Falls—Glens Falls National 
Bank; S. Brown, Pres. in place of 
J. W. Finch; Geo. R. Finch, Vice- 
Pres. in place of S. Brown. 

Granville—Washington County Na- 
— Bank; Fred. W. Davies, Asst. 
sas. 

Hobart—National Bank of Hobart; J. 
Howard Scott, Asst. Cas. 

Huntington—First National Bank; W. 
Wilton Wood, Pres. in place of 
James N. Brown; Geo. C. Hendrick- 
son, Vice-Pres. in place of W. Wil- 
ton Wood. 

New Paltz—Huguenot National Bank: 
Frank J. LeFevre, Pres. in place of 
Jacob LeFevre, deceased. 

New Rochelle—National City Bank; 
S. B. Westervelt, Asst. Cas. 

New York City—Winslow, Lanier & 
Co., Edward Winslow, deceased.— 
New York National Exchange Bank; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of Frank M. 
Burger.—Merchants’ Exchange Nat. 
Bank; E. K. Cherrill, Asst. Cas.— 
Sprague National Bank, Brooklyn; 
Geo. W. Chauncey, Pres. 

Owego—Tioga National Bank; C. 
D. Yothers, Asst. Cas. 

Port Henry—Citizens’ National Bank: 
Eugene Wyman, Pres. in place of 
J Wyman, deceased; Lee F. 

Cas. in place of Eugene 


capital in- 


Phelps, 
Wyman. 


National Bank of Port 
Jervis; E. F. Mapes, Acting Cas. in 
place of R. D. Muir. 

Rome—First National Bank; T. H. 
Stryker, Pres. in place of J. S. 
Haselton. 

Salem—People’s National Bank; J. B. 
Stone, Pres. in place of W. Cc. Lar- 
mon; Nelson Pratt, Vice-Pres. in 
place of J. B. Stone. 

Sherburne—Sherburne National Bank, 
Walter S. Sanford, Cas. in place of 
M. D. Botsford. 

Syracuse—Salt Springs National 
Bank; Francis H. Gates, Pres. in 
place of W. H. Stansfield; W. H. 
Stansfield, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Robert Hudson.—Third National 
Bank; Lucius G. Lacy, Cas. in place 
of L. H. Groesbeck; no Asst. Cas. 
in place of Lucius G. Lacy. 

Spring Valley—First National Bank; 
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Geo. M. Dunlop, Vice-Pres. in place 
of G. Requa. 

Ticonderoga—First National Bank; C. 
E. Bennett, Pres. in place of R. lL. 
De Lano; I. C. Newton, Vice-Pres. 
in place of C. E. Bennett. 

Wellsville—Citizens’ National Bank; 
Wm. J. Richardson, Pres. in place 
of Elmore A. Willets: T. P. Otis, 
Vice-Pres. in place of E. C. Brown; 
E. C. Brown, Cas. in place of Wm. 
J. Richardson. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Charlotte—Charlotte National Bank; 
J. F. Robertson, Vice-Pres. 

Elizabeth City—First National Bank; 
L. S. Blades, Vice-Pres. in place of 
James B. Blades. 

Winston - Salem —.People’s National 
Bank; no Cas. in place of T. A. 
Wilson, deceased; Frank W. Stock- 
ton, Asst. Cas. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Enderlin—First National Bank; H. C. 
Fox, Asst. Cas. 

Fargo—Red River Valley National 
Bank; Robert Jones, Pres. in place 
of R. S. Lewis; John W. von Nieda, 
Vice-Pres. in place of John S. Wat- 
son; Fred A. Irish, Cas. in place of 
John W. von Neida; no Asst. Cas. in 
place of Fred A. Irish. 

Maysville—First National Bank; M. 
P. Cassell, Cas. in place of J. 
Rosholt. 

Williston—First National Bank; B. J. 
Schouge, Asst. Cas. in place of O. 
W. Bell. 


OHIO. 


Bellaire—First National Bank; A. O. 
Mellott, Vice-Pres. 

Canton—City National Bank; Wm. H. 
Clark, Pres. in place of W. W. 
Clark; A. B. Clark, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Samuel O. Laughlin. 

Chillicothe—Central National Bank; J. 
B. Scearce, Pres. in place of Thomas 
G. McKell, deceased. 

Columbus—Commercial National 
Bank; W. F. Hoffman, Pres. in place 
of W. F. Goodspeed, deceased; J. A. 
Jeffrey, Vice-Pres.; G. A. Archer, 
Cas. in place of W. F. Hoffman; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of G. A. Archer. 

Mason—First National Bank: W. E. 
Scott, Pres. in place of J. C. Bennett; 
W. E. McClurg, Vice-Pres. 

New Holland—First National Bank; I. 
N. Beatty, Vice-Pres. in place of M. 
S. Bartholomew. 

Weston—First National Bank; J. V. 
Beverstock, Asst. Cas. 

Zanesville—Old Citizens’ National 
Bank; H. C. Van Voorhis, Pres. in 
place of Willis Bailey, deceased; 5S. 
A. Weller, Vice-Pres. in place of H. 
Cc. Van Voorhis. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Anadarko—National Bank of Ana- 
darko; William Grimes, Vice-Pres. 
Hobart—City National Bank; J. A. 
Barber, Vice-Pres. in place of S. A. 

Holcomb. 

Pawnee—Arkansas Vallev National 
Bank; W. B. Webb, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Robert Chasteen. 

Shawnee—First National Bank: H. G. 
Beard, Pres. in place of J. H. Maxey; 
G. M. D. Steel, Vice-Pres. in place of 
H. G. Beard. 

Tecumseh—First National Bank; Geo. 
L. Rose, Pres. in place of Samuel 


Clay; E. C. Nichols, Vic 
place of T. M. Phoup; H. R. Nic 
Cas. in place of John W. Lewi 
Asst. Cas. in place of A B. Lew 

National B 
Jerome Harrington, Pres 
of W. R. Kelly; A. H. Keith, 
Pres. in place of John H. Dillor 


OREGON. 
Arlington—Arlington National | 
F. T. Hurlburt, Vice-Pres. in 
of W. W. Striever; O. . Sti 
Cas. in place of F. F. 
Asst. Cas. in place of O. D. Sti 
Corvallis—First National Bank: 
ter T. Wiles, Vice-Pres. in pla 


Watonga — First 


Cc. E. Moor; Geo. 
place of Walter 
Woodcock, Asst. 
Geo. E. Lilly. 


E. Lill 
_— we 
Cas. in 


La Grande—La Grande 
Bank; J. M. Church, Cas., dece i. 
Roseburg—First National Bank: s 


Sanford, Cas. in 
Wright. 


place 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Beaver Falls—First National B 
Geo. Davidson, Pres. in 
John Reeves; F. N. Beegle, 
Pres. in place of J. M. May: W 
Bell, Cas. in place of H. W. R¢ 
no Asst. Cas. in place of W. F 

Finleyville—First National 
F. Boyer, Cas. in place of S$ 
Boyer; no Asst. Cas. in place 


H. Boyd. 


Masontown—Masontown N 
Bank; Thomas A. Hoover, Vice-Pres. 
in place of J. B. Shawman. 

Montoursville—First National Pank 
S. A. Weaver, Asst. Cas. 

National 
W. J. Baker, Pres. in place of 
McCollum; W. A. Titsworth, 
Pres. in place of G. P. Little. 

Mount Morris—Farmers & Merchants’ 
National Bank; W. J. Headlee 
Pres. in place of J. B. Morris 

New Brighton—Old National 
Geo. Davidson, Vice-Pres.; | 
Kennedy, Asst. Cas. 


Montrose—Farmers’ 


New Cumberland—New 


e-Pres 


,. oe 


y, Ca 
les; C 


plac 

National 
of W 
place 
Bank 


ati 


Cumber! 


National Bank; F. E. Coover, © 


in place of G. W. 
York—First Nation 


Reilley. 
al Ban 


xk: M 


McCall, Pres. in place of Jacob 


Schall, deceased; 
Vice-Pres. 


ym. 


Shi 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Batesburg—First National Bank: 
W. Watson, Pres. in place of T 
Kernaghan; D. B. Rawl, Cas 
place of W. W. Watson. 

Bennettsville — Planters’ 
Bank; W. B. Drake, Jr 
place of S. Shelton; no 
in place of W. B. Drake, Jr. 

Spartanburg—American N 
Bank; Jos. Norwood, Cas. in 
of T. B. Stackhouse. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Belle Fourche—First National fa 
in place of § 
H. Rathman; Thomas H. Gay, Vi 


T. J. Steele, Pres. 


Pres. 


Nati 
.. 
Asst. 


atior 


Black Hills—Black Hills Trust & Sav 


ings Bank; capital 


$100,000. 


Clark—Clark County 
Chas. Carpenter, Asst. Cas. 


Hot’ Springs—Hot 


Springs 


increas’ 


National Bank; 


National 
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Bank; A. G. Hull, Pres. in place of 
BE. S. Kelly, K. G. Stewart, Vice- 
Pres. 

Toronto—First National Bank; Ole G. 
Tuve, Vice-Pres. in place of Hans 
Mathison. 

TENNESSEE. 
Jackson—Jackson Banking Co.; 
Cc. Wilkerson, Cas., resigned. 
Memphis—First National Bank; James 

Lee, Vice-Pres., deceased. 


Geo. 


TEXAS. 


Albany—First National Bank; N. L 
Bartholomew, Pres. in place of G. 
T. Reynolds; G. T. Reynolds, Vice- 
Pres. in place of N. L. Bartholomew. 

Alvarado—First National Bank; W. 
Cc. Glasgow, Asst. Cas. 

Alvin—First National Bank; E. S. 
Atkinson, Asst. Cas. in place of T. 
Wilburn. 

Celina—First National 
Marsh and P. M. 
Presidents. 


Bank; A. P. 
Shipley, Vice- 


Childress—City National Bank; C. W. 
Mitchell, Cas. in place of J. R. Neff; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of C. W. 
Mitchell. 

Covington—First National Bank; H. 
H. Simmons, Pres. in place of J. 
Will Gilliam; D. M. McLarty, Vice- 
Pres.; no Asst. Cas. in place of D. 
D. Gathings. 

El Paso—City National 
Vice-Pres. in place of T. B. 
ery. 

IEnnis—Ennis National Bank; 
Terry, Second Asst. Cas. 

Houston—T. W. House; J. H. B. 
House, Cas., deceased. 


VERMONT. 

White River Junction—National Bank 
of White River Junction; Geo. W. 
Smith, Pres., deceased. 

VIRGINIA. 


Franklin—Merchants & 
3ank; J. D. Pretlow, 
ceased. 


Bank; no 
Dock- 


Phelps 


Farmers’ 
Pres., de- 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


ILLINOIS. in voluntary liquidation Feb. 14; 
Emington—Bank of Emington. consolidated with First National 
Forrest—Bank of eam 3ank.—Equitable National Bank; in 


Moline—First National Bank; in vol- voluntary liquidation Feb. 15; con- 
untary liquidation Feb. 10; absorbed solidated with Merchants’ National 


by Illinois Trust Co. Bank. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Springfield—Agawam National Bank; 

in voluntary liquidation Feb. 15. 
MINNESOTA. 

Fertile—Citizens’ National Bank; in 

voluntary liquidation Jan. 18. 
NEBRASKA. 

Odell—Bank of Odell. 

NEW YORK. 

New Brighton—First National 
of Staten Island; in voluntary 
liquidation Feb. 25; absorbed by 
Corn Exchange Bank, N. Y. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Fayetteville—Bank of Fayetteville. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati—National Lafayette Bank; 


OKLAHOMA. 


Carmen—First National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation Feb. 4. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Rimersburg — Rimersburg National 
Bank; in voluntary liquidation Feb. 
11; absorbed by First National 
Bank. 
TEXAS. 
Ferris—Citizens’ National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation Feb. 10; con- 
solidated with Ferris National 
Bank. 
Kyle—Kyle National 
untary liquidation 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Elkins—Randolph National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation Dec. 31. 


Bank 


Bank; in vol- 


Feb. 1. 


More BANK INSURANCE.—The plan for insuring bank deposits, which seems 
to be meeting with considerable support, suggests the propriety of extending 


the scheme to include other classes. At present the noteholder practically 
monopolizes the principle of absolute security. While deposits are being 
made safe beyond question some consideration should be shown to the banks. 
It could be established by a little calculation that a small tax on loans and 
discounts would insure the prompt payment of these obligations; and not 
only that, but by accumulating a safety fund in this manner, the lending of 
credit would not be stopped in time of panic; and it is the stoppage of loans 
that makes a crisis most harshly felt. Besides, if the loans were insured, the 
deposits would probably take care of themselves. Of course, Jones who 
always pays his borrowings promptly might object to being taxed to pay for 
Brown’s delinquency, but this objection would yield to altruistic arguments. 
When the loans and deposits are made secure it will be time to consider plans 
for insuring shareholders that they will never miss any dividends or fail to 
get back their investments. 





MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


New York, March 2, 1905. 

A FURTHER INCREASE IN PRICES OF SECURITIES last month marked the growth 
of confidence of investors in the future. Even the passage of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission freight-rate bill on February 9 by a practically unani- 
mous vote in the House, 326 to 17, failed to develop a pessimistic sentiment. 
The measure was “rushed” through the House, which a few years ago a 
prominent statesman thanked Providence was not a deliberate body. It acted 
up to that view in its disposition of the freight-rate bill. The measure, how- 
ever, will take up more time in the Senate, and it will be some time before 
that body will take it up. Should it finally become a law its constitutionality 
will undoubtedly be attacked in the United States Supreme Court. 

No more striking illustration of the unconcern shown by investors regard- 
ing the threatened action of Congress probably could be offered, than in the 
quick sale of $75,000,000 new four per cent. bonds of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Company. While the freight-rate bill was still pending in the House of 
Representatives the bonds were offered for sale, and the entire amount was 
disposed of in two hours, and twice the amount it is stated could have been 
sold. The bonds run for fifty years, and were sold at 97. A considerable 
amount was taken by financial institutions and some of the bonds were taken 
in Europe, but it is estimated that at least 500 different investors in the 
United States purchased the bonds. This is one of a number of large finan- 
cial operations successfully conducted in recent years which show how the 
country has developed in wealth. 

The money market continues easy, and if cheap money can make dear 
securities, the opportunity is being offered to put up the prices of stocks. 
That there is manipulation practiced by experts in the art goes without say- 
ing, and that the public has not yet rushed in to speculate as it did a few 
years ago, is also plainly apparent. It hardly seems likely that there will 
be a repetition of the experience of 1901 and 1902 until the lessons of that 
period are forgotten. 

A reminder of that period came last month in the announcement of the 
purchase of the control of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, which in- 
volves the organization of another big steel trust. The outcome will be 
watched with much curiosity. 

If the New York Stock Exchange reflects the conditions that exist or is 
discounting the future, prosperity is either present or to come. Except in 
the last three months of 1904 the stock market has not been as active in more 
than a year as it was in February. More than 25,000,000 shares were traded 
in during a month which is not only the shortest month of the year, but is 
annually depleted of two business days observed as holidays. In twenty-two 
days, four of them half-holidays, the transactions in stock reached this ex- 
traordinary total. In no previous February were as many shares dealt in, 
the previous high record being made in 1901 and then the month’s transac- 
tions fell below 22,000,000 shares. Nearly 2,000,000 shares were dealt in on 
February 27 alone. 

Transactions in bonds were also large, and the evidence points to a heavy 
investment demand for this class of securities. About $113,000,000, par value, 
of bonds were sold, exceeding by nearly $10,000,000 the record total of 
February, 1901. The sales were less than in January or in the last three 
months of 1904, still the daily average compares favorably even with those 
months. 

There has been some advance in the prices of bonds, but stocks show the 
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ereatest gains. Nearly everything on the list is ruling at the highest prices 
recorded in a long time. Compared with the lowest prices recorded in 1903 
and 1904, the appreciation in values has been of extraordinary magnitude. 
Advances such as 128 per cent. in Lackawanna, 96 in Northwest, 85 in United 
States Rubber preferred, 72 in Tennessee Coal and Iron, 60 in Reading and 
from 30 to over 50 per cent. in numerous other stocks, indicate how remark- 
able has been the recovery since the autumn of 1903, when the lowest prices 
of that year were generally recorded. The following is a brief list of some 
stocks which show large advances compared with the lowest prices of 1903 
and 1904: 


Lowest, Lowest, Highest, Lowest, Lowest, Highest, 
1903. 1904. Feb.,1905. 193, 1904. Feb.,1905. 


Atchison 54 64 91 Pullman 196 209 254 
Bal. & Ohio 715g RK 108% Reading 37% 3834 974% 
Cen. New Jersey.. 158 154% 205% Southern Pacific.. 3856 41% 7234 
St. Paul 13344 137% 181 Union Pacific...... 6534 71 137% 
Northwest......... 153 161% 249 Amal. Copper 3354 4314 TiK% 
Del, & Hudson.... 149 149 196 Anaconda Copper. 58 61 110 
Lackawana 230 250% 358 General Electric.. 136 151 18914 
Louisville & Nash. 9% 10] 1414 Republic L&S.pref 3634 37 8744 
Manhattan 1264 13934 175 Tennessee Coal.... 25% 3154 9734 
New York Central 11254 112% 161 U.S. Rubber,pref. 30%4 41 115 
North American.. 68 80 105 U.S. Steel 10 834 3556 
Pennsylvania 11034 111% 14534 - Jee 4934 514 96 


The securities of both railroads and industrial concerns have shared in the 
advance. It is conceded that the industrial situation has greatly improved. 
It is only necessary to turn to the iron trade for satisfactory evidence on 
this point. The “Iron Age,” in reviewing the situation, says: “Leaders in 
the iron industry are growing rather uneasy over the accelerated pace which 
the markets are developing, and the indications of an unwelcome boom are 
multiplying. The tonnage produced and taken is of unprecedented volume, 
and yet in many branches makers are falling behind in deliveries, the only 
exceptions being steel rails and bridge material.” 

Pig iron production is now larger than it ever was before. On February 
1 the weekly capacity of the coke furnaces was 402,292 tons. The highest 
previous record was 388,178 tons on June 1, 1903. On January 1, 1904, it had 
fallen to 185,636 tons. The production in January exceeded the total for any 
previous month, reaching 1,776,500 tons. Adding 20,000 tons of charcoal iron, 
the total is about 1,800,000 tons. The increase in output since January 1 has 
brought the rate of production up to 21,500,000 tons a year, or nearly 3,000,000 
tons in excess of the largest production in any year in the past. 

Consumption is keeping pace with production, so that there is no increase 
in stocks. The railroads have been placing large orders for cars and also 
for steel rails. This fact gives evidence of the improvement that has taken 
place in the position of the railroads, further evidence of which is to be 
found in the more favorable earnings. During a considerable part of 1904 
the railroads suffered a serious falling off in business, yet as the returns for 
the calendar year are coming in, it is found that there was such a recovery 
in the late months of the year that the aggregate earnings for 1904 will make 
a larger total than those of 1903. The preliminary figures published by the 
“Financial Chronicle” show a gain of $11,000,000 on over 179,000 miles of 
road in 1904 as compared with 1903, and it estimates that the gain for all 
the roads will reach $15,000,000. Such a result following a loss of probably 
$20,000,000 in the first half of the year, testifies to the great recovery which 
has since occurred. Not all the railroads will be able to show a gain in earn- 
Ings in 1904, however; in fact, a number will not. Yet the exceptions are few 
where there has not been material improvement in recent months. 

In connection with the present earnings of the railroads and the advance 
that has occurred in the market values of their securities, some interest has 
been manifested in the financial condition of the leading railroad companies. 
The question is asked, Have the companies with their largely increased capi- 
tal in recent years strengthened their position so as to be able to tide over 
Successfully a long period of depression? Either as to individual roads or 
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collectively it is not possible to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion from the 
study of available data. 

Some light may be had from an examination of the surplus balances whic} 
the roads carry in their balance sheets. But a railroad surplus is a doubtfu! 
quantity and means one thing with one company and a vastly different thing 
with another company. Very often it is not represented by a realizable asset. 
We, however, have gathered some statistics, and present them in the follow. 
ing table. In nearly all cases the surplus reported is for June 30 of each 
year, consequently the showing is probably not so favorable for 1904 as would 
have been made if the figures for December 31 could have been obtained. 

The surplus of most of the roads mentioned in the table, it will be 
observed, has increased in the last two years. Yet in only a few cases does 
it amount to more than a small percentage of the total capital, and as even 
what there is does not represent available cash, it is plain enough why in bad 
times railroads frequently have to reduce their dividends or pass them alto- 
gether. The table is as follows: 


Capital stocks, Surplus, Surplus, 
1904. 1902, 1903, 


Atchison $216,199,530 $16, 027, 415 5 $16,853,660 
Baltimore & Ohio 184,244,812 222 5,506,647 
Canadian Pacific 84,500,000 ‘ 335 18,846, 176 
Central of New Jerse ia ‘ 27,418,800 
Chesapeake & Ohio . 62, 799, 400 
Chicago & Alton. a 9.0 
Chic., Bur. & Quincy y 32 526 13,022,599 
Chic., Mil. & St. Paul 1 30k 20,682,069 26, 
Chic. ‘& ae re TRO73, 4U1 10,706,417 iT spoons 14 016.971 
Del., Lack. & Western 26,200,000 14,538,974 18,790,213 21,110,084 
Denver & Rio Grande 82;400,000 3,377,643 3,156,975 3,090,160 
Erie 176,271,300 8.449,615 9,645,143 11,143,352 
Louisville & Nashville 60, 000, 000 7,723,682 8,292,710 11,684,426 
Missouri, Kans, & Tex............ 80,223,200 1,260,348 1,199,417 911,845 
New York Central 132,24; 5,100 15,834,667 15,890;580 15,911,258 
New York, New Haven & Hart.. 80,000,000 13,498, 845 13,819,566 14,649,087 
N. Y., Ontario & West............ 58,113,983 5 763,232 6,142,935 3 
Norfolk & Western 59,000,000 2'815 9.546 3,000,588 
Reading 140,000,000 1,239,912 2,263,160 

75,000,000 18,667,150 

50,000,000 8,269,462 3. 909, 2 

180,000,000 | 6,510,895 

208,329,800 | 21,361,692 

62,000,000 642.421 

30,000,000 632,049 


=99" "ito 


Gold exports, which have been heavy since early in November, have cease 
to be of any importance. Early in the month more than $11,000,000 was 
shipped to Paris and a new record was made for a single shipment 0! 
February 2. The Havre steamer “La Champagne” carried $9,130,000 gold o1 
that date. This is the largest amount carried at one time, the previous hig] 
record being made on May 12, 1904, when $9,020,022 was shipped by oné¢ 
vessel. Beside the $11,000,000 sent to Paris, $11,000,000 of gold coin and gold 
certificates was shipped to Cuba on account of the Cuban loan negotiated last 
year. The final installment of this loan has now been paid. Shipments aggre 
gating $2,750,000 were also made to Argentina. Altogether nearly $25,(00,000 
of gold was exported during the month. The movement has now ceased, and 
from the increased amount of gold now held in the European banks it is 
probable that no urgent demand for gold will be made upon us for the present 
In January, the latest month for which full returns have been made, we 
exported nearly $15,000,000 net gold, which with the November and December 
movement, made about $41,000,000 parted with in the three months. Februar) 
exports will bring the total net movement up to $60,000,000. The country has 
parted with all this gold without having suffered any inconvenience. Th 
gold export movement has been in a way unseasonable. From December ! 
until the end of March the movement of gold is usually to the United States 
There have been frequent exceptions to this rule in the last twelve years, bul 
only in 1892-3 and 1894-5 were exports of gold anything like as heavy during 
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that period as during the present time. The record since 1890-1 is shown as 
follows: 


December. January. February. March. Four months. 


$5,400,659 $669,672  *$3,444,842 +31,916,077 

5,764,350 305,548 * 3,680,218 * "835,870 

*11,339,189 | *12,213,553 — *12,988,068 +*38,045,801 

* 1,908,300 | * 573,790 * 1,068,335 | * 2°920/241 * 6,479,646 

* 9.424.439 | *24,698,489 4.067,003 4,120,290 +25,935,635 

*14,067,838 | * | 24.576 9,468,226 354.596 * 4,269,522 

2°369.218 500,951 477,033 864,234 4.211.436 

( 2.004.409 3,834,751] 5,132,269 29,979,613 40,951,042 

18 7,537,544 4,636,893 4,580, 944 2,077,730 3,835 

1899-0 * 6.237.265 3,698,598 
1900-1 2:976,078 3,955,533 
| ES eeaee * 1,952,601 * 567,888 
| * 666.476 1,924,900 
15,765,642 | 7,633,941 
*10,093,691 | *14,932,477 


* Net exports. 


The latest cotton-ginning report of the Government indicates that the 1904 
cotton crop will reach a total of 13,000,000 bales—a bumper yield. The size 
of this crop is expected to cause a reduced acreage this year. 

Tue Money Market.—Rates for money in the local market became 
stronger at the close of the month, but the demand for loans is comparatively 
light. The $75,000,000 new bonds issued by the Southern Pacific caused some 
inquiry for money. At the close of the month call money ruled at 24% @3 
per cent., averaging about 2%, per cent. Banks and trust companies loaned at 
2144, per cent. as the minimum. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is 
quoted at 3 per cent. for 60 days, 3% per cent. for 90 days to 4 months, 3% 
for 6 months, and 3%4 per cent. for 7 to 9 months, on good mixed collateral. 
For commercial paper the rates are 314 @4 per cent. for 60 to 90 days’ 
endorsed bills receivable, 334 @ 4%4 per ‘cent. for first-class 4 to 6 months’ 
single names, and 4144 @ 5 per cent. "for good paper having the same length of 
time to run. 


Money Rates In NEw York Clty. 


Oct. 1. Nov.1. | Dec.1. | Jan 1. Feb. 1. | Mar. 1 


| 2 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent. Per eent. 
Call loans, bankers’ balances........ 134—-2% 2 —2% | 3&—-4 236-5 13%4—2 24-3 


Call loans, banks and trust compa- 
134-24 2 —2%  3%—4 246— z2— 


3 — 3 — 4 — 3 - 314 | 234— 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days 

to 4 MONEHS.........20sseeeeesereee! 3144-4 | 34— | 4 3}44— % \ 34 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 

months 34— % 4 -— | 34— % 3%— % 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills 

receivable, 60 to 90 days 416 6,4 —4% 4 3%-4 3-4 
Commercial paper prime single | 

_hames, 4 to 6 months, 446—5 14434 4 | 334—44 | 334—414 
Commercial paper, good single} | | 

names, 4 to 6 months,.............. | 5144—6 514-6 5 —5% | -~5 | 4%— 44-5 

, ! 














New York City Banks.—Deposits in the clearing-house banks, after in- 
creasing to nearly $1,203,000,000 on February 11—a gain of nearly $100,000,000 
since December 31—fell off $23,000,000 and were $10,000,000 less at the end 
of February than they were a month ago. Loans increased $26,000,000 in the 
first two weeks of the month and were reduced $21,000,000 in the last two 
weeks. The reserves were reduced $14,000,000 during the month, $8,000,000 
being in specie. The surplus reserve fell to about $9,000,000 on February 18, 
but a week later was $14,600,000. Compared with a year ago the deposits 
show an increase of $52,000,000 and loans $131,000,000, while the surplus 
reserve is $17,000,000 smaller. 
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New York City BANKS—CONDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 


a Legal | , Surplus | Cireula- 
Loans. Specie. tenders. | Deposits. fo ton tion, | Clearings. 








$26, 979,550 | $42,882,200 $ 718,800 

800; 227 "313,500 1,7 9,841,920 42,898, 700 3,¢ ‘62. ‘000 

222°571,000 1 1036,925 | | 43,025,100 ),369, 800 

220,953,800 : 9, "204, 425 | 42. 852, 100 731,300 

400) 223,170,400 14, 7646,075 | 42, 829,800 495,200 
. | ! 








1905, 
MONTH. a 


Deposits. | Surplus Surplus Deposits. Ren tas 


Reserve. . Reserve. 





January ....... $873,115,000 | $10,193,850 $86 $9,541,850 $1,104,049,100| $1,583,425 
February. L221) “981,778;900 | ~ 27,880,775 { 25,129,050 |” 1.189) 828,600 | 265,979,550 
| 5,951,900 32,150,200 | 1,179,824,900) —14.848,975 
894,260,000 6,280,900 | 27,755,050 
905,760,200 | 11,181,850 33,144,250 
913,081,800 9,645,150 | 29,692,325 
903,719,800 | 12,923,850 | 36,105,300 
908,864,500 | 24,060,075 | 55,989,600 
920,123,900 | 20,677,925 1,2 | 47,375,400 
897,214,400 | 13,937,500 | 19,913 425 
..+.| 885,616,600 | 10,274,150 
December.....| 841,552,000 6,125,200 8,539,075 





“Repestes memes the natn amount, t, $1,224, 206.600, on eet p. 1, 1904 : lenee. $1,145, 
989,200 on October 8, 1904, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 


Non-MEMBER BANKS—NEwW YorRK CLEARING-HOUSE. 


| Legal ten- _ Deposit | Deposit in 
Loansand | peposits. | Specie. | derand With Clear-otner N. Y. 
Investments. bank notes. eg banks. 
agents. 


$103,426,000 $117,131,200 : $12,887,400} $8.192,600 
103.463:700 | 118°362.600 | -4:260,500 5.72 13,655,500) — 8,658,500 
104,999.40 | 120:375.300 584,700 | 13,774,800| 8,925,000) 3.225.475 
105,309,700 | 121,625,800 | | 13.735.900| 9,595,400 | 3.0501,450 
105,797,800 | 119,694,800 500,! 12,142,900} 8,751,800} 1,587,700 





ati Legal 
pecie Tenders. Circulation.| Clea 


Jan. 28 196, 22 $19,337,000 37,033,000 $7,527,000 $126. 974,100 
” 18,415,000 6 7,459,000 2 

17,979,000 6. 7,362,000 

17,494,000 6. 7,364,000 

17,369,000 6, 7,348,000 





PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 


‘Law ful Money issasbibonda 
Reserve. Circulation. Clea . 


Loans. Deposits, 


214,271,000 \ | $72,314,000 $11,930,000 
216,149,000 | 72,155,000 11,958,000 

218,408,000 70,059,000 11,934,000 ‘ 
218,874,000 5 71,822,000 11,890,000 z113, 
218,168,000 | 2 72,890,000 11,942, 9,681,200 
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Money Rates AsroAp.—Rates for money have tended downward during the 
month. The Bank of England retains its 3 per cent. rate made in April, 1904. 
The Imperial Bank of Germany again reduced its rate on February 14, making 


it 314 per cent. 


On January 10 the rate was reduced from 5 to 4 per cent. 


Discounts of 60 to 90 day bills in London at the close of the month were 


286 @ 27/16 per cent., 


rate at Paris was 1% per cent., against 24 
, against 214 per cent. a month ago. 


Berlin and Frankfort 2 


BANK OF 


Circulation (exe. b’k post bilis) 
Public deposits 

Other deposits 

Government securities........ 
Other securities 

Reserve of notes and coin 

Com and bullion 

Reserve to liabilities............ 
Bank rate of discount 

Price of Consols (234 per cents.) 
Price of silver per ounce 


per cent. 


ENGL 


against 214 per cent. a month ago. 
cent. 


per 


AND STATEMENT 


Nov. 16, 1904. Dec. 30, 1904, 


£27,686,270 | 
7,174,714 | 
39,439,155 | 
15,610,005 | 
24,706,825 
24,185,9 
3340 294 
51348 
Lahigt 3s 


£28,205,000 
9,104,000 
44,321,000 
15, 610, 000 


8875 
P%RLS, 
2633d. 


a month ago, 


AND LONDON MARKETS. 


‘eb. 


27,558,000 


16,308,000 
25,471,000 
2,825,000 


, 1905, 


The open market 


and at 


Mar. 2, 1905, 


£27,593,000 
15,190,000 
41.590,000 
16,590,000 
29,829,000 
29,853,000 
38,994,000 
526s 
3s 


ForeEIGN BANKS.—The leading European banks made important gains in 


their gold holdings. 


The Bank of England gained $22,000,000, the Bank of 


France $25,000,000, the Bank of Germany $5,000,000 and the Bank of Russia 


$12,000,000. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 


es 1, 1905. 


Gold, 


OTe oe 927, 272 


France.. 





Febr uary 1, 1905, 





Gold. Silver. 


| Silver. 


£34,402,403 

| 107,708,228 

12,871. ‘O00 40,511,000 
6,663,900 100,577" *000 
7 48,401,000 12, 

7 14,914,000 
22,369,000 8.22 

5,831,900 

1, 634, 333 3,235,238 


£44,055,438 
13,503,000 
5,732,000 
537,000 
19, 954 000 | 
27 800 
6,300,700 
1.617.667 


Gold, 


March 1, 1905, 


Silver. 


£38,853,000 


112,837,475 
41,635,000 
103,056,000 
48,224,000 
14, 937, 000 
000 3,250,600 
6 7003 300 
3,189,333 


22,2 


£44,130.3t2 
13,879,000 
6,186,000 
12,701,000 
20,308,000 


6,291,800 
1,594,667 


Totals.......... ined £106,929,806 £377,949,864  £106,927,605 £390,999,331 £108,341.429 





ForREIGN ExcHANGE.—Sterling exchange was very strong early in the 


month, 


but became weaker and then steadily declined until the close of the 


month. There was an increased supply of bankers’ bills drawn against securi- 


ForEIGN ExcHaANGE— 


“ 


Commercial long 
Docu’tary for paym’t. 
Par is—Cable transfers 
Bankers’ 60 days 
Bankers’ sight 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight 

Be r lin—Bankers’ 60 days. 


“ 


“ 


“ 


Belgium—Bankers’ sight 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight... 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight 
Italian lire—sight, 


Bankers’ sight.......... | 


} 
| 


| 4.8434— 


a 
SRR 


| 5.1554— 

| 5.1844— 
5.1554— 
5.1644— 
9448— 


95 


| 408¢— 
26.83—26.85 
5.1644 —155¢ | : 








Jan. 1, 





‘eh. 1 


ActuaL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First of Eacu Monta. 


5M | 4.8334— “5 


5. ao 16% 
1894 — 


"004 = 
26. 


te 
5.1ikg—16%, 
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ties purchased for foreign account, and also of commercial bills caused hy 
a larger movement in grain and cotton. 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 





BANKERS’ STERLING. Cable Prime Documentary, 
WEEK ENDED. | : transfers —- Sterling. 
60 days. Sight. vn 60 0 days. 





4.8550 @ 4.8560 | 4.8790 @ 4.8800 4.8830 @ 4.8835 
4.8575 @ 4.8585 "8800 ‘8810 | 4.8835 @ 4.8845 
4.8565 G 4.8575 | 4. ‘8800 | 4.8825 @ 4.8835 
4.8530 @ 4.8540 4.8755 @ 4.8765 | 4.8790 @ 4.8800 

| 4.8480 @ 4.8490 | 4.865 8700 4.8720 @ 4.8730 | 


Si1tver.—The price of silver in London, after advancing from 27 13-16d. to 
28 5-16d. on February 9, became weak and declined to 27 5-8d. at the close 
of the month. 


Montruiy RANGE OF SILVER IN LoNDON—1903, 1904, 1905. 


1903, 1904. 1905, 1903, 190, 19 


MONTH. — ——— — Mon -——-- - 
High Low. High Low. High Low. Meuse. High| Low.) High Low. High| Low, 








BS 


28°, | 3 y 2536 | 2 2 2634 

2834 August .. 2654 23 27 26y_ | «... 

28y—. 2 Septemb’r 267, 26 5 26 

paei October... 28% 26 26% 
Novemb’r 2754 5 2 26: 
Decemb’r 26% 


2 


January.. 2236 
February 
March.... 


aowremivar 


ESET RIE 
RMMEN 


FOREIGN AND Domestic Corin AND BULLION—QvuorTatTiIoNns IN NEw York. 
Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 


III ovsnccnntseasssaeses $4.86 $4.89 Mexican doubloons............ $15.55 
Bank of England notes 4.86 4.89 Mexican 20 peSOS..........0.00. I$ 19.65 
. 2 ae 3.87 3.90 Ton suilders......ccccce 3.9% 4.001 
Twenty marks........... ‘ 4.77 Mexican dollars..........csee0e off 
Twenty-five pesetas 4.82 rare 
Spanish doubloons............. 15.55 15.65 CRIs scinoscsbcccadecas 


Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to 4 per cent. premium on the Mint 
value. Bar silver in London, 275d. per ounce. New York market for large commercial sil- 
— —_ 60% @ 6134c. Fine silver (Government assay), 6044 @ 61%c. The official price 

NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION.—The volume of National bank note circu- 
lation continues to increase, but only as the public deposits in the National 
banks are reduced. Last month the bonds deposited to secure public deposits 
were reduced $1,935,500 and the bonds deposited to secure circulation were 
increased $2,259,100. The former now amount to $103,538,650 and the latter 
to $441,788,140. The notes outstanding aggregate $469,203,840, an increase 
for the month of $1,780,987. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 


Sb. 


Nov. 30, 1904. Dec. 31, 1904 Jan. 31,1905, Feb. 25, / 


Total amount outstanding $460, 679,075 $464,794,15b6 $467, 22.853 $469,205, 541 
Circulation based on U.S. bonds ........ 427.947. 505 431,841,785 435.807,901 4 ’ 
Circulation secured by lawful money.. 32,731,570 32,952,371 31,614,952 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation: 

Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 6,650,600 6,898,600 8.1 py 

Four per cents, of 1895 1,797,600 1,791,600 1,845,350 

Three per cents. of 1898. ooo 1,999,040 1,981,040 2,100,040 * 

Two per cents. of 1900 420,668,600 423,256,900 427,427,750 429,024,300 


Total 075, $433,928,140 | $439,529,040 $441,785, 141 





The National banks have also on » daments 4 the oteeeeen bonds to secure public deposits: 
4 per cents. of 1907, $9,863,500: 5 per cents. of 1894, $100,000; 4 per cents. of 1895, $8, 881.050 ; 
3 percents. of 1898, $8,081,000; 2 per cents. of 1930, 366, 983,100; District of Columbia 3. 65's, 1924, 
$1,951,000; State and city bonds, $241,000; Philippine Island certificates, $3,323,000 ; Hawaiian 
Islands bonds, $984,000 ; Philippine loan, $3,231,000, a total of $103,538,650. 
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GoLD AND SILver CorinaGeE.—The coinage of the mints in February aggre- 
gated $5,001,190, of which $4,306,580 was gold, $559,000 silver and $135,610 was 
minor coin. No silver dollars were coined. There were 1,044,000 pesos coined 
for the Philippine Government and 1,724,862 pieces, valued at $928,986.18, for 

the Government of Panama. 


COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


1903. 1904. 


Gold, Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold, Silver. 
7,635,178 $1,707,000, $2,765,000 | $4,657,000 $7,819,050 $681,012 
7.438.510 155217000 35:603,500 | 1,475,000 43306,580 559,000 
6,879,920 1,595,987 | 63,605, 790 | 1,491,509 
137,400 lL 809, 000 26,177,600 | | 1,158,000 
69,000 1, 584, 000) 44,109, 000 | 380,000 
j 14,884, 400 | 342,143 
237.3% 455,519 
450.000 » 1,591,000 
645,692 i¢ 14 585 a 0s | 1,452,082 
1,540,000 2,37 29,706,375 | 843,000 
8.794.600 L “401, ‘000 528,780 | 878,871 
10,043,060 1.567.435 51,278 | 471,487 


$43,683,970 $19,874,440 $233,402,428 "$15,695,610 $12,125,680 $1,240,012 
| 


Unitep States Pustic Despt.—There was a reduction of nearly $10,000,000 
in gold and silver certificates last month, and this is reflected by a similar 
decrease in both the aggregate debt and in the cash in the Treasury. There 
was a small increase in the cash balance, the first in some months, and the 
net debt, less cash in the Treasury, was reduced about $355,000. This reduc- 
tion is very small compared with the surplus revenues of more than $3,000,000 
shown in February, but an increase in demand liability accounts for the 


difference. 
Unirep States Pusiic Dest. 


Dec. 1, 1904. Jan. 1, 1905, Feb. 1,1905. Mar. 1, 1905. 


Interest-bearing debt : 
Loan of March 14, re 2 per cent $542,909,95 $542,909,950 $ D4: ny 950 $542,909,950 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 56,593,650 156,593,650 7D 156,593,800 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cent 28,610 28,610 ii 28,520 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent 118,489,900 118,489,900 ¢ 118,489,900 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent 77,135,360 77,135,360 T71 35, 360 77,135,360 


Total interest-bearing debt $895,157,470 $895,157,470 $895 15T.510 = $895,157,530 
Debt on which interest has ceased 1,495,400 1,447,260 1,431,470 1,417,320 
Debt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes..... 346,734,86 346,734,863 346,734,863 346,734,863 
National bank note redemption acct.. 32,329, 31,933,951 30,363,106 30,077,818 
Fractional currency 465 6,868,465 6,868,465 6,868,465 


Total non-interest bearing debt.. $385,932,705  $385,537,279 | $383,966,434 383, 681,146 
_ Total interest and non-interest Gebt.| 1,282585,575  1,282.1421010 | 1,280,555,415 1,280,255,997 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the Treasury : 
Gold cer tific DS Cinkwcetsdeenapneeetans 530,780,969 524,684,969 525,959,969 521,149,969 
Silver 477,320,000 477,102,000! 474,225,000 469,655,000 
11,331,000 11,019,000 10,702,000 10,330,000 
Total certificates and notes........... $1,019,431,969 $1,012,805,969 $1, 010, 886, 969 $1,001,134,969 
Aggregate debt 2'302,017. 544 =2,294,947,979 2. 291,442, "384 2,281 390,966 
Cash in the Treasury : 
WO NN MII iis <ksnsevsdeedineees 1,406,519,931  1,402,124,509  1,390,921,067 | 1,380,532,680 
Demand MaMNIOS, 0.0. cccccscccccccecsce 1,118,175,273  1,105,531,820 | 1,100,295,271  1,089,850,841 


$205,344,658 $296,592,689 | $290,625.796 | $290,681,829 
150,000,000  ~150;000.000 | ~ 150:000,000  ~ 150,000;900 
143:344,658 146,592,689 | 140,625,796 140,681,839 
$293,344,658  $296,592,689 | $290,625.796 | $290,681,839 
989,240,917  985,549.321 | 989,929,619 989,574,158 


GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—In February the Government 
reported a surplus of a little more than $3,000,000, which reduced the deficit 
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for the eight months of the fiscal year to $25,450,768. The surplus for th 
month was about the same as a year ago, but the deficit for the eight mont)is 
compares with a surplus of nearly $5,000,000 last year. The revenues are 
running pretty close to last year’s record, but expenditures have been larger 
war and navy disbursements in the eight months being $22,000,000 grea: 
than in 1904. 


UniTrep States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES, 
February, Since February, 
Source. 1905. July1, 1904. Source. 1906. 
CMD ccs cncvinnines $21,582,645 $175,792,437 Civil and mis bey > 
Internal revenue..... 16,714,470 155,899,739 > fee “ g'ossie19 
Miscellaneous 6,310,957 = ij i ee »334,860 9,551 345 
aii “aman s .. 18,012,080 95,640. 19 
a er vesee $44,608,072 365,668,210 8 coveee 1007444 17,728,176 
Excess receipts,...... 3,146,838  *25,450,768 $41,461,234 $391, 118.979 


* Excess expenditures. 


UnitTep STATES ForREIGN TrADE.—The exports of merchandise in January 
were the smallest for that month in any year since 1900. They amounted to 
$123,445,404, or nearly $22,000,000 less than in December and $18,600,000 less 
than in January a year ago. Imports of merchandise, on the other hand, are 
increasing very rapidly. They excéeded $98,000,000 in January, an increase 
of nearly $2,000,000 compared with December and almost $16,000,000 com- 
pared with January, 1904. The net balance of exports was only about $25,000,- 
000, as against nearly $59,500,000 a year ago. The gold movement also shows 
a very great change. The country lost net nearly $15,000,000 gold in January 
while it gained $7,600,000 in January last year. For the first seven months 
of the fiscal year there was nearly $21,000,000 gold exported against about 
$46,000,000 imported in the previous year. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





"MERCHANDISE. 
MONTH OF — Gold Balance. | Silver Balance. 


JANUARY. Exports, Im ports. Balance. 








$117,597,148 | $75,897,102 Exp., $41, 700,046 Exp 
136,325,601 | 69,307,080 67,018,521 | 
129,145,180 79,133, 4 ** 50,006,988 " ** 
133,992,269 | 85,174, * 48,817,483 Imp., 
142,045,170 82: 580.866 “© 59,455,404 | ** 
123,445,404 | 98,358,756 | ** 25,086,648 Exp., 


486,419,633 Exp., 313,626,853 Imp. * eo, 12,359,201 
459, 038,141 443,199, "829 2, ‘Be 16,200,844 
526,116,998 346,551,420 9,973,% 13,609, 169 
598,149,514 258,332,525 | 14,646,048 

565, 684 ore or eed | 11,489,311 
901, 1038, 047 | 625,930,793 | 13,898,647 











Suppty OF MONEY IN THE UNITED Srates.—The total stock of money in 
the country was reduced $8,000,000, a decrease of $10,000,000 in gold being 
partly offset by an increase of about $2,000,000 in National bank notes. 


SuppLy oF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Dee. 1, -190h. Jan. 1, 1006. | Feb. 1, 1905. Mar. 1, 1505 








Gold coin and bullion 

Silver dollars....... indntisaismbistaeakipadiaaans +795,5 889 

Silver bullion 1,970,303 “ 708, ‘079 

Subsidiary silver 11176941407 112. 171, 494 112) 642,674 Bol 

United States notes 346, 681 “016 346,681,016 346, 681, 016 346, 681,016 
Vati 460, 679.075 | 464.794156 | 467, 422. 853 469,205, 840 


| ee daandeseereedssoaesecrcoses $2,840,236,023 $2,839, 103, 169 haa 836,997 584 $2,828, 937% 
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MoNEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED StTatTEs.—There was a decrease of 
$8,000,000 in the amount of money in circulation last month. The decrease 
was in all kinds of money excepting silver certificates, which increased about 
$1,500,000, and National bank notes, which increased $6,500,000. 


Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 








Dec. 1, 1904. | Jan. 1, 1905. | Feb. 1, 1905. | Mar. 1, 1905. 





Gold coin $649,527,502 $645,751,720 
Silver dollars... | 522, 80,039,395 76,161,750 74,329, 719 
Subsidiary silve eaceiuaeas 101,079. 480 | 100, 214,885 
Gold certificates. 470, 1021469| 466 490,434,369 482,556, "319 
Silver certificates 471,584,444 | 468, 460, 250, 046 | 461,761,899 
Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890.... ll *268;930 | 10, 594, 793 10,283,583 
United States notes. 342,623,637 | 3 334,463,020 332,619,383 
National bank notes 448, 381.072 446,538,205 | 453,096,704 


2 573,888,367 i $2,569,049, 165 | $2,560,614,712 
Population of United States.... 82, 445, 000 82 82,678,000 | 82,794,000 
Circulation per capita.......... | $31. 22 . | $31.07 $30.93 

















MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY.—The total money in the Treasury 
decreased $6,000,000, but outstanding certificates were also reduced, leaving 
the net cash slightly larger than a month ago: 


MoNnEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 





Dee. 1, 190h. | Jan. x 1905. Feb. 1, 1905, | Mar. %, , 1905. 
Gold coin and bullion............. $703, 915, 084 “$696,404,007 $691, 678, 950 | $685, 414, 000 
Silver dollars....... SP MIAT eae pte 487,756,494 491,634,139 493,466,170 
Silver bullion 1.970.303 1,708,079 1,248,700 927,992 
Subsidiary silver....... 808, 9, 280! 16 11,563,194 2,947,985 
United States notes,. 4, "398, 389 12,217,996 14, 061,633 
National bank notes.............s.s0seeee 12) 298,003 15, 636, 878 20,884,648 16,107,136 


$1,219,321,499 $1,215,179,014 $1,229,227,627 |$1,222,924,916 

Certificates and “Preasury notes, 1890, | 
outstanding 952,973,843 945,696,970 961,279,208 954,602,30. 
Net cash in Treasury.............s0..s00 " $ 266,347,656  $260,482,044 $267,948,419 | $268,322,615 

















New Counterfeit $2 Silver Certificate.—Series of 1899; check letter C; face 
plate No. 117; back plate No. 48; J. W. Lyons, Register; Ellis H. Roberts, 
Treasurer; small portrait of Washington. Serial numbers of the two samples 
under inspection are 19563375. .- 

This is a photomechanical reproduction, probably lithographic. It is 
printed on two pieces of paper with distributed silk fibre. The strands of 
the fibre are thin, and fully twice, if not three times, the length of the gen- 
uine. Aside from the fact that the face of the note is darker than the 
genuine, particularly the line “United States of America,’ the general effect 
is excellent and deceptive. The seal, denominational “2,” and numbering are 
all lighter than the genuine. The numbering on the counterfeit is a dead 
blue instead of bronze blue, as in the genuine. In the ornamental stop or 
finish at the right hand of each serial number the horizontal stroke in the 
counterfeit is broken, giving it the appearance of an exclamation point. In 
the genuine this horizontal stroke starts flush with the face of the two 
triangles and is continued, symmetrical and unbroken. In the counterfeit 
there is a circular dot flush with the face of the two triangles, then quite a 
noticeable space before the horizontal stroke begins. 

The small lettering on the face of the note is broken and more or less 
indistinct. This is particularly true of the line “This certifies that there have 
been deposited in the Treasury of the’—top center, face of note, which is 
badly -blurred. The period which appears after the signature of Ellis H. 
Roberts on the genuine is omitted on the counterfeit. 

The green of the back of the counterfeit is pale. 

The lettering “This certificate is receivable for customs,” etc., lower 
center, back of note, is badly broken, and the word “Public” appears as 
“Purlic” in the counterfeit. 

This note made its appearance at Detroit, Mich., and is of such a character 
as will probably induce efforts at general circulation through the central 
West, where money handlers are advised to be particularly careful in their 
inspection of certificates of this issue. 





ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 


The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of February, and the highest and lowest dur- 
ing the year 1905, ndoeadl om and am, for comparison, the range of prices in 1904: 


‘Y EAR 1904. ‘Haast AND Low EST IN 1995. FEBRUARY, 1905, 
High. Low. Highest. Be Y 7 Lowest. High. Low. Closi 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 89% 64 91 —Feb. 25| 844%—Jan. 25/ 91 8714 
' preferred 10444 8754 1034—Feb. 2) 99 —Jan. 25) 108% 101 


Baltimore & Ohio 72% 108%4—Feb. 28 | 1004%—Jan. 2: 14 we 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref. O62 875g 98 —Feb. 9534—Jan. 98 97 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit é 6634—Feb. 5844—Jan. 25 668 60144 


Canadian Pacific 35 ! 1414%—Feb. 2: 13034—Jan. 2é 133 
Canada Southern 72 64 72%—Jan. 6744—Jan. lg 695g 
Central of New Jersey 5 d}a— Feb. 19044—Jan. : 196 
Ches. & Ohio 51 2 52 —Feb. 9) 465¢—Jan. 25| 52 


Chicago & Alton 7 434%—Jan. 404%—Jan. 
. preferred.. panene 544 7 83'4—Jan. 80 —Jan. 
Chicago, Great W estern 14 12% 4 21%—Jan. 
Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul.. ‘ 1714—Jan. 
” referred 85 § a 182%—Jan. 
Chicago & Northwestern...... —Jan. 31 | 2054%—Jan. 
” preferred 237 265%— 4 234 —Jan. 
Chicago Terminal Transfer... § 1944—Feb. 734—Jan. 
” preferred 35144—Feb. 1l744—Jan. 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. Louis.. 3 684g 10244—Jan. ¢ 909 —Jan. 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co. 583¢ 2546 54 —Feb. 23) 43 —Jan. 25 
Colorado Southern.... a b é 2634 - Feb. 2244—Jan. 2 
, lst preferred.. R 6444—Feb. 6u44—Jan. 5 6146 
1 2d preferred.........| 37% 3914— Feb 35 —Jan. 2 3s 3646 
Consolidated Gas Co 2 211 —¥Feb. 194%—Jan. 9) 2 201% 


Delaware & Hud. Canal Co.... 14§ § 196 —Feb. 18014—Jan. 185 
Delaware, Lack. & Western.. 35 5 358 —Feb. 2 335 —Jan. 346 
Denver & Rio Grande 8 34 —Feb. 3034—Jan. 32 

’ pref «on 89 —Feb, 2 8 —Jan. i 
Detroit Southern — 9%—Jan. 2 5 —Feb. 

" preferred 5 36144—Feb. 314—Jan. 
Duluth So. 8. & Atl., pref..... lg ¢ 37 —Jan. 25 —Jan. 

as 4744—Feb. 3754—Jan. 
82%—Jan. 30) 7544—Jan. 
6744—Jan. % 5d 
Evansville & Terre Haute.... 5 i 7244—Jan. 
Express Adams 2! 2 250 —Feb. 

” American Re 246 —Feb. 

" United States 134 —Feb. 

: Wells, Fargo 260 —Feb. 

Hocking Valley 93 —Feb. 

" preferred 93%4—Jan. 
Illinois Central.. 16344—Feb. 
Iowa Central F 32. —Feb. 

® preferred .. 5934 483¢— Feb. 
Kansas City Southern... a 34 —Feb. 

7 preferred B34 70 —Feb. . 
Kans. City Ft. 8. & Mem. pref.. % 8% —Feb. 1 8134— —Jan. 
Louisville & Nashville 4834 1424%—Jan. 20 | 13444—Jan. 
Manhattan consol 175 —Feb. 165 —Jan. 
Metropolitan securities....... 16 8444—Feb. 73 —Jan. 
Metropolitan Street 12334—Feb. 1144%—Jan. 
Mexican Central...... iamveée 2380 2454—Feb. 214%4—Jan. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. 62 Feb. 56144—Jan. 

” a Ofeferred 9644 80 91 —Feb. 

Minn., 8. P. & S.S. Marie 9 11744—Feb. 
” * preferred f 3 16144—Feb. 
¢ 33144—Jan. 
. ‘preferred 6754—Jan. 
Missouri Pacific 109%—Feb. 2' 
Natl. of Mexico, pref 5 4 45 —Jan. 
“ 2d preferred., 54 15% 244—Jan. 
N. Y. Sat & se River.. 14516 112% 161 —Feb, 
~ 25 48 —Feb. 27 | 3 
60 82 —Jan, 31! 75 —Jan. 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 





YEAR 1904. HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1905., FEBRUARY, 1905, 





“9 High. Low. Highest. Lowest. High. Low. Closing. 
N. Y., Ontario & Western..... | 4774 193 56144—Feb. 23) 403g—Jan. 5, 5644 43% 54 
Norfolk & Western 34 538% 8436—Feb. 25 T7—Jan. 25) 843g 7044 8314 
’ preferred 9 88 944%4—Feb. 3 91%—Feb. ¢ 94% 91% 94 
North American Co. 80 105 —Feb. 10 98 —Jan. 2 105 10034 +101 


Pacific Mail BE 24 4944—Jan. 42 —Jan. 23 4844 43144 4414 
Pennsylvania R. R 1ll% 14534—Feb. 35 Jan, 25| 14534 13844 1425, 
People’s Gas & Coke of Chic. | 112% 9234 10934—Feb. 5i4—Jan, 25) 10934 1065g 107% 
Pullman Palace Car Co 244 «209 «| 254 —Feb. 237 —Jan. 3) 254 242 246 


READING. ...cccccccccccccecvcces | 8256 97144—Feb. 
. lst prefered. . 92 5 94 —Feb. 2 | 9144—Jan. 
. 2d preferred.......... sf 5d 92 —Feb. 3. 84 —Jan. 
Rock Island ee 37%—Jan. 33%—Jan. 
’ preferred ae 578 8 —Jan. 7934—Jan. 


9744 88 9434 
94 92 92 
92 88 $90 
37 : 3454 
8234 7934 7934 


St. L. & San Fran. 2d pref.... | 7: 7344—Feb. 9 70 —Jan. 7344 70% 
St. Louis & Southwestern 29 £ o7ig—Jan. p 2444—Jan. 6| 273g 25 26 

. preferred........ ‘ 34 2: 64%—Feh. 57 —Jan. 12; 64% 6 5 
Southern Pacific Co........... | 683: 723a—Feb. ° 6334—Jan. 6) 723% 
Southern Railway.......... i 4 36144—Feb. %5 3234—Jan. 25) 3614 

’ preferred.........00. | 9746 lg 985g—Feb. ° % —Jan. k 985g 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.... lg 9734—Feb. 23 68 —Jan. 25/| 9734 
Texas & Pacific 2 38%—KFeb. 25 32%—Jan. 2! 38% 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western.. | : 2 3744—Feb. ° 35144—Jan. 387% 

* preferred | : 56%—Feb. 51344—Jan. 25! 56% 


Union Pacific | 137%—Feb. °25.118 —Jan. 6) 187% 
" preferred 1015g—Feb. 21! 97 —Jan. 9 10156 


20%—Jan. 25, 235% 
41 —Jan. 2 48 
92. —Jan. 9414 
1754—Jan. 1944 
25144—Jan. $§ 2814 
21%—Jan. : 2514 
45 —Jan. lk 5414 


do 7 noe 
St Sr Sted oo 


tod. 


Serer | § 2354—Feb. 
, preferred yg 3 48 —Feb. 
Western i 9544—Jan. 
Wheeling & Lake Erie | 228 1yl4—.Jan. 
» second preferred....| ¢ 2 28'44—Feb. 
Wisconsin Central | 28 5 2544—Feb. 
» preferred 93 5414—Feb. 


wy 


AGm mm Soo 


“ INDUSTRIAL” : 
Amalgamated Copper 23 77%—Feb. 2 7) —Jan. 
American Car & Foundry... 4 34 3614—Feb. % 3144—Jan. 
" ae .. | 943 5 95144—Feb. 2 9144—Jan. 
American Co. Oil Co oe 2 ‘eb. 33%— Feb. 
American Ice | 9% 5 7 ‘ 544—Feb. 
American Locomotive........ | 365 Me 4 »b. 33.) —Jan. 
» preferred 10; f 2 ‘eb. 27 10334—Jan. 
Am. Smelting & Refining Co. 5 q 2 7934—Jan. 
, preferred | 1 34 119%—Jan. + 11144—Jan. 
Am. Steel & Foundries........ | 1 18 —Jan. 1234—Jan. 
" pref. | 57144 26 65 —Jan. 5234—Jan. 
American 3 14534—Feb. | 1385g¢—Jan. 
Anaconda Copper Mining.... | 12 112%—Jan. 10344—Jan. 


Continental Tobacco Co.pref. 13344—Feb. 131 —Jan. 
oe eee 4 $34 2234—Feb. 1734—Jan. 
. PUEOTOPTOC......cccccccee | 8 é 79 —Jan. 74 —Jan. 


Distillers securities § 3944—Jan. 5 34%—Jan. 
General Electric Co 19034—Jan. 1814%—Jan. 


International Paper Co 23%—Jan. 20 —Feb. 
_* _ preferred 6444, 78 —Jan. 19| 76 — Feb. 
National Biscuit : 60 —Feb. 5444—Jan. 
National Lead Co.............. 393g—Feb. 2 2446—Jan. 


Pressed Steel Car Co 39 —Feb. 35 —Jan. 
* preferred 92144—Jan. 87 —Feb. 
Republic Tron & Steel Co 23%—Feb. 23); 15 —Jan. 
. preferred 73% 87144—Feb. 7 —Jan. 
Rubber Goods Mfg. Co........ 2814—Jan. 5 —Feb. 
’ preferred 99 —Feb. | —Jan. 


U.S. Leather Co 2034 44 1454—Jan. —Feb, 2 ; 12 
__* preferred... <n 4 10634—Feb. | 10034—Jan. ¢ 34 10214 
U.S. Rubber Co anes 44144—Feb. 3334—Jan. 3614 
_."... preferred... aes / 115 —Feb. 18} 983¢—Jan. 115 ~=—s 100 
U.S. Steel cane fod 84 | 355¢—Feb. 30| 28'44—Jan. 2 30 

" . | 9556 | 9 —Feb. 6! 9144—Jan. § 9334 











RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


LAST SALE, 


TOTAL SALES 


PRICE AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND 
FOR THE MONTH. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Ann Arbor Ist g 4’s 
Atch., Top. & 8. F. 

Atch Top & Santa Fe gen g 4’s.1995 
registe 

adjustment, g. 4’s..... 

registered 
stam 1 
serial debenture 4’s— 
series C. 1 
registered 
series D. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


See tee eeseeeeeeezeesseesseeezeesteees 


gi 
East.Okla.div.l1stg. 
* registered 
l Chic. & St. L. 1st 6’s...1915 
Atlan. ~~ LineR.R.Co.1stg.4’s.1952 
stered 





Alabama Midigud ist gtd g. 5’s.. 
Brunswick & W’n Ist gtd. g. 4’s..1938 
Sil.Sps Oc.& G.RR.&I1d g.gtd g.4s.1918 


Balt. & Ohio prior lien g. 344s. .1925 
if regis istered t 


. 48 
| . 4s. registered 
i " fen year c. deb. g. 4’s..1911 
Pitt Jun. & & Foy, 1st g. 34s. 1925 


registered 
Pitt - E. & West Va. System | 
refunding g 4s 1941 
* Southw’ div. Ist g.3h4s.1925 | 
| | 
Monongahela River Ist g. g., 5’s 1919 
Cen. Ohio. Reorg. lst c. g. 46's, 190¢ | 
Ptsbg Clev. & Toledo, Ist g.6’s. .1922 
Pittsburg & Western, 1st g.4’s...1917 


. J.P. Morgan & Co, cer 
Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s.. .1937 
Alleghany & Wn. Ist g. gtd 4's. 1998 
Clearfield & Mah. Ist g. g. 5’s. ...1943 

Rochester & Pittsburg. ist 6’s. .1921 | 
. cons. Ist 6’s, 1922 
Buff. & Susq. Ist refundg g. 4’s..1951 
registered 


Amount. 


| Paid. 


Int’ st] Last SALE. 


FEBRUARY SALES. 





"| Price. Date. | 





| 
7,000,000 | 


148,155,000 


72,798,000 { 
} 70,963,000 § 
582,000 
t 11,293,000 


§ 
§ 


s 


|NOV 


F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
\F 
F 
iE 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
J 
A 
A 
M 
J 
\J 
J 
J 
A 
A 
|M 
M 
Q 
M 
J 


Qs| 98 Feb. 28,°05 


ja & O 104% Feb. 28,°05 
la & 0 101 Dec. 27,04 
9734 Feb. 27, 05 
|NOV 
IM & N97 Feb. 28,°05 


F&A 99 <Aug.15,’04 


High. Low. 


9444 Feb. 92°05 | 





103 Feb. 28,05 
92 Feb. 15,04 
10834 Dev, 13.99 


125% Nov. 30,°3 
1125 Jan. 26,’04 
1144 Oct. 18,’04 
9 July 14, 04 
9734 Oct. 5,°04 


95 Feb. 
Nov. 


28,705 
7,04 
28 


gp ge ge Re RRP BPR RR Be RB me me RRR RR RR Be RR RP Be 


cc) 
SZRnOOuu ea4Zoo aanw 





100% Feb. 28. 

93 Feb. 8, 0: 
9044 July 16, 01 
105% Mar. 11,04 
108 Sept. 704 
119% Mar. 704 
100 Nov. 15,04 
100 Sept.22,°04 


| 119% Feb. 8,05 


128 June 6,’02 
1264 Jan. 30, 05 | 


weet we 
wonr “ay 


| 126 Feb. 23, 05 | 126° 


Total, 


12,000 


9844 98 
10444 103% 


$12,000 


05 | 10546 10414 


59,0400 
45,500 


119% 119% 


5,000 


* 126° 





98% Feb. 20,705 | 6 98 





BOND SALES. 


401 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


NotTse.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Principal 
Due 


NAME. 


Amount. 


| Int’st | 
| Paid. P 


Last SALE. 


FEBRUARY SALES. 





Date. 


rice. 





Canada Southern ons int. gtd5’s, 1908 


2d mortg. 5’s. 9131 


» registered i] 
Central Branch U. Pac. 1st g. 4’s.1948 


Central R’y of Geor, 
{ registered 
con, g. 5’s 
con. g. 5’s, reg.$1,000 & 
ist. pref, inc. g. 5’s, 
2d pref. inc. g. 5’s. 
q 3d pref. inc. g. 5’s 
| Chat. div. pur. my. g.4’s.1951 | 
" Macon & Nor. Div. Ist 
| ae 


g. 5’s 
’ Mid. Ga. & Atl. div.g 
t Mobile div. Ist g. 5’ M4 
Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga.c. g. 5's, 1987 


Central of 7 Jersey, gen. 
"s 


{ 
, registered.. 
Am. Dock & Improvm’ t Co. 5’s, 1921 
{ Lehigh & H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’s..1920 
| Lehigh & W.-B. Coal con. ~~ 1912 
* con.extended gtd. 4346's. 1910 
LN, Y. & Long Branch gen.g. 4’s.1941 


Ches. & Ohio 6’s, g., Series A......1908 

Mortgage gold 6’s 

1st con. g.5’s 

registered 

Gen. m. g. 44's 

registered 

Craig Val. Ist g. 5’s 1940 

(R. & A.d.) ist c. g. 4’s, 1989 

| 2d con. g. 4’s 1989 
Warm ¢ Val. Ist g. 5’s, 1941 

| Greenbrier Ry. Ist gtd, 4’s.....1940 


Chic. & Alton R. R. ref. g. 3’s. ‘ieee 
" registered. . 


Chic. & Alton Ry Ist lien g. evi 1950 
. registered 


uincy : 


Chicago, Burl. & 
f iv. 4’s, 


Denver 
Illinois div. 34s..... ores 
Iitnois di 


Sebaates extensi’n 4’s, 1927 
registered. 
Southwestern div. 4’s. .—" 
4’s joint bonds 

" registered 
5’s, debentures.......... or] 


es sess es ee tee 


hicago & E. Ill. 1st s. f’d c’y. 6’s.1907 
" small bonds 
. 1st con. 6’s, gold...... 


| 
| 
(Han. & St. Jos. con. 6’s. 
Cc 
( 
| 
] . gen con. 1st 5’s 


istered. 
(Chicago & etna Coal Ist 5’s 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 
j ’ ae g. 6's id 
by? 


es 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

{ Chicago Mil. & St. Paul con. 7's, 1905 
. terminal g. 5’s ie 14 
* gen.g.4’s, series A.. 
. registered 


8 





ity Ist ne .1945 | ( 
1f 


# 


—— 


14,000,000 |35 & J 

M&S 
6,000,000 {mas 
2,500,000 | [5 & D| 


F&A 
7,000,000 | & A 


M&N 
600 | ot & N 


Ss 
~ 
Le 


yy te 


= 


g oa 


- 


gee 


1 
& 


z 
s55=—- 


roe | 
mo 
a= 
f 
or 
oo 
4 


- 


s 
2 
oS 
R 


Rox 


- 


3 
= 25s 


S58 3 
S525 


: 


ge 
=: 
= 
Co 
COS ZnuuumnZzZzoo 


3 

= 

& 
ae 


HN p> BeUdde ee ep BZ 
& Re RR Re RRR oe a we Be 


3 


oe 


“ORES BROUEB EPP Uda 





BR he ee RP RP Be Re Be oe Be ee Be oe 
“22000 wemAZ4zumZZoouaapr 


ey ey 
eee 
St ee 


er ey 


wee 
ot Set Cy 


‘3 10334 Feb. 28, 05 
10814 Feb. 27,05 
107 July 11,°04 

Jan. 4, 305 


Jan. 24,°04 


Feb. 28,705 | 
ag tH | 
Feb. 28," 

Feb. 387705 H 
Feb. oR 05 
Fob. 2,°05 


Feb. 19.’04 
102. June29,’99 
107% Aug. 2,704 | 
112 Feb. 17,°05 


26 Feb. 
135% Feb. 
113. Feb. 


10444 Jan. 
102% Feb. 


27,705 
23," 


107% Jan. 
lll Feb. 
119% Feb. 27 
117% Oct. 
109% Feb. 

95 Dec. 
112 May 3 
103% Feb. 28,’ 

98% Feb. 

113% Feb. 

95% Sept.2 


8544 Feb. 


18,°05 | 
21,705 


| 
28,705 


244 Feb. 
26,’02 


83 Oct. 


101. Feb. 
9654 Feb. 
964% Feb. 

10534 Aug. 8 
Ht Fo 

5 ‘eb. 

108 Feb. 
106% Feb 
10034 Feb. 

100 Feb. 
99% Feb. 
107% Feb. 15, 

113% Dec. Lf 


105 Jan. 
103% July 
135 Feb. 
120% Feb. 
119% Apr. 
117 ‘Sept. 


21,°05 

29" 05 

24.105 
04 


9,°05 
8,04 
15,05 
28.05 
13,03 
1,704 | 


136 Feb. 
115% Feb. 


23,705 | 
109% Feb. 


14,°05 


184 Feb. 15, 05, 
110% Feb. 

113% Feb. on’ 4 
109% Junel8,’04 


| 13634 
"05 | 13546 
05 | 113 


Pl seas 
5 | 10254 


5 | 119% 
| 10H 10894 


High. 
104 102% 
108 


13514 
135 
112% 


a" 
119% 


10234 
9816 
11314 


| lag 
1 194 


8546 
8254 


101 


9646 | 


27,°05 | 187 


115% 
109 


184 
110% 
113% 


Low. 


10215 | 





Total. 


75,000 
4,000 


49,000 
19.000 
58,000 


39,000 


6,000 
10,000 
5,000 


6,000 
98,000 
5,000 


000 
10,000 


1,698,000 
69,000 


4 
| 16,000 


1,000 
16,000 





402 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, pas and date; highest and lowest prices and total! sales 
for the month. 


NorTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





sal Last SALE. | FEBRUARY § SALES. 
NAME. 





Principal 
Due. 


| 
Amount. 


Price. Date. | High. Low ‘ 
98% Jan. 9,05 | 
| 116% Apr. 29,°03 
119% Feb. 14,°05 | 
11034 Feb. 16,°05 4 11054 


1165g Feb. 16, 05 4 116s 
1123¢ Jan. 24,°05 eats 


Total, 








gen. g. 344’s, series B.1989 | | 
FOGISTETEA........eeeeeeeees 1§ 
Chic. & Lake Sup. 5's, 1921 | 
Chic. & M. R. div. 5’s, 1926 | 
Chic. & Pac. div. 6’s, 1910 | 
1st Chic. & P. W. g.5’s.1921 | 
Dakota & Gt. S. g. 5’s.1916 


ze 


- 


=8: 


: 


= 


Far. & So. g. 6’s assu...1924 | 

Ist H’st & Dk. div. 7’s, 1910 

Ist 5’s 1910 

1st 7’s, lowa & ‘D, ex. 1908 

Ist Bs La. C. & Dav...1919 | 

Mineral Point div. 5’s, 1910 | 

lst So. Min. div. 6’s....1910 | 

Ist 6’s, Southw’ n div., 1909 | 

Wis. & Min. div. 58.1921 | 

Mil. & N. Ist M. L. 6's. 1910 | 

Ist con. 6’s........- nce 
Northwestern con. a -1915 | 

extension 4’s. 

registered.. 

gen. g. 344’s 

registered 

sinking fund 6’s..1879-1929 

registered 

sinking fund 5s’. - 1879-1928 | 

registered 

deben. 5’s 

registered... 

deben. 5’s 

registered 


hic. 


Seeeeeseeesee ee Men eeeeeeeeaseenees 


SS 


registered... 
Des Moines & Minn. ist 7's 
Milwaukee & Madison Ist 6’s... 
Northern Lllinois 1st 5’s 


Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. Ist 5’s..1909 | 


Winona & St. Peters 2d 7’s.....1907 | 
Mil., L. Shore & We’n Ist g. 6's. 1921 | 
ext. & impt.s.f’d g. 5’s1929 | 
| Ashland div. Ist g. 6’s 1925 | 
Michigan div.1st g.6’s,1924 
GO, GI Dic cccsccces 190 
TROOMREB . cccccccccccscs 1911 
hic., Rock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup.. oo 
registered 
gen. g. 4’s 
eS 
1st & refunding 4s....1934 
registered..... 
coll. tr. ser. 4’s ser. C.1905 | 
D 1906 


— 


’ registered 
* coll. trust g. 5’s 


urlington, Cedar R. & N. 1st 5’s, 1906 
. con. Ist & col. tst 5’s.1934 
” registered 
Ced. Raplae Falls & Nor. Ist 5’s.1921 | 
{ Minneap’s & St. Louis 1st 7’s, g, 1927 | 
Choc., i & Gif. gen. g. 5s...-1919 | 
1952 


- &. 5's 
Keokuk a Des M. ist mor. 5’s. .1923 
° small bond 1923 


T° 


sinking f’d deben. 5’s.1933 | it 


P 
Chie. Rock Is. & Pac. R.R. 4’s. .2002 | 


gumtre Rigo co es 


zeZkee 
SESSESSESSE 


B 


35 


iis 
5 ES 


} 


' 


e282 


ry 
~ 


me St ee ee 
& 


. 


#8 


| 


Ss 


t 12,500,000 


|| 61,581,000 | 


16,154,000 


see 
ol 


2s 


Fa33333 
EE 


= 
KEREEEEEREERRERER EPP HU 


Re Bp Be & EP Be ke RRP Be Be Be Re Re Be Be BP Be Be RP RP Re Be Be RP Be RP oe BP BPR 


SSeeseees DAAAAZAAALZAALZAAZAAAZAZOOY 


Pree pe pepe ee 
SSSSSSssssss 


2 
S 


L 69,557,000 
17,226,000 


18744 July 18,98 
117“ Feb. 21,05 
106 Aug. 8,°04 
169 Mar. 14.°04 
1118 Aug.31,’03 
10734 Oct. 18,’04 
1105g Feb. 25,05 

| ore Feb. 16, °05 
Jan. | 

tore Dec. 
| 116% Jan. 
| QF _| 128% Feb. 
FA15! 104% Dec. 
FA15/| 1025g May 
M&N/101 Feb. 
1108 Nov. 
Dec. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
107. Mar. 

105% Feb. 


Mar. 
11344 14 Feb. 
| 10884 Jan, 

| 118% Feb. 

11544 Nov.19, 04 | 

|} 127 Apr. 8,°84 | 

| 10426 Nov.17, 02 | | 
105% May 23, 04 

| 197 Feb. 18, “05 

10934 Junel8, 104 | 
129% Jan. 20, “05 | 
11944 Nov.15,’04 

142% Feb. 10, 02 
| 13146 Jan. 5,05 
ion Apr. Py 04 | 
| 109 Sept. 9. 02 | 


3|123 Feb. 8,05 
J| 124 Nov.16,04 
J | 106% Feb. 28,705 
y/107 Jan. 16,°03 | 
| 988g Feb. 28,°05 | 


| 10134 Sept.29,702 | 





ey yy ys yy yy ey ey Oy 


£ & Gp Be Be BP Be Re BP Be BP BP Be BP he BP Be Be 
SOsuneeeeoueuaeueas 


C=] 
- 


ee 
—— oe 
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16, “03 | 113 


12,°0 
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126 


May 16,04 | 
May 24.704 | 
Dec. 5,704 | 
May 11,04 


7644 Sept.14, 04) 
97 Feb. 28,°05| 97° 


| 12044 Mar. 16. el 
| 112% Sept. 26, 704 | 
40) Augw.24.°95 





| bea, July 8, 04 | 
10214 Apr. 26.704 | 


Prussian a 


is 4 10644 
3,°04 

27, 105 | 11314 
21,05 | 11814 


107 
9874 9846 | 


823% Feb. 28.705 | 854 


| 10214 Feb. 15, 105 | 10244 102% 
| 120% Feb. 10,05 | 1204 120% 


}110 Feb. 8,°05 | 110" 


sar 


11054 


9,000 
109% 7 


sie | 
105% | 
11284 |” 
11794 | 


107° 


123 
10534 


1,162,000 


821¢ | 3,793,000 
96° | ° 973,000 
10.000 


on 


* 110° 





BOND SALES. 403 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total! sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a a brace are leased to Company tirst named. 





LAST SALE. FEBRU ARY SALES. 


NAME. Prinetpal | i | nt’et S 
mount, | A 
Due. | Paid. Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 


136 Feb. % 05 t 13544 | 20,000 

93 Dec. 19,64, «--- 

131 Jan. POS 

12934 Mar, 3,04 ae : 

125% Feb. 23,05 § 125% 3,000 
Feb. 24,05 97 =| 135,000 

95 Feb. 27,°05 95 | 504,000 





et hd a 


Chic. st.P., Minn.& Oma.con.6’s.1930| 14,723,000 

. con.6’s reduced to 34’s.1930 2°000,000 

| Chic., St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 1,836,000 

1 North Wisconsin 1st mort. 6’s..1930 654,000 

(St. Paul & Sioux City ss . 1919 6,070,000 
Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g 1s. 1947 ‘ 

» coupons off | t 15,135,000 


R pk a 
u Cuwoy 


| 
Chic. & Wn. Ind. gen ‘lg. 6’s 9,386,000 } 115 Feb. 27,°05 5 E 3,000 
Cin.. Ham. & Day. con.s'k. f'd7"s.1905 927,000 10414 Dee. 5,°03| «.-. eee 
2d g. 434’s.. . 1987 000,000 113. Oct. “4 
Cin.. Day. & Ir’n Ist gt. dg. 5 5°8..1941 | 3,500,000 113% July 14,’ 
} Cin, Find. & Ft. W. Ist gtd g. vt s.1923 1,150,000 
Cin. Ind.&Wn.1st&ref.gtdg.4’s. 1953 | 4 672,000 


Clev.,Cin.,Chic.& St.L. gen.g. 4’s..1993 | 19,749,000 
{ " do Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s..1939 5,000,000 
Cin.,W > — a. Ist g. ~ aa 4,000,000 
St. Louis div. 1st col. trust g.4’s ” 

» registered 0,7a0 000 
Sp’gfield & Col. div. Ist g. 4’s. ..1940 1,035,000 
Wi hite s Val. div. tate. 4’s.. 1980 | 650,000 
Cin.,Ind., 8 ic. lst g. 48,1936 | m 

» registered 7,599,000 
—_— . = eee 1920 | 668,000 
1 Cin. s borage oe con, .|st 2.5 ig 2,571,000 

lev., C nd. con.7’s . 1914 | t 5 

. sink. re Jl 3,991,000 ; 

* gen. conso: ‘ 5) 

” — eee | 3,205,000 | 
Ind. Bloom, & West. Ist pfd 4’s.1940 | 981,500 | 
Ohio, Ind. & W., 1st pfd. 5’s....1938 | 500,000 
| Peoria & Eastern Ist con. 4’s...1940| 8,103,000 

* income 4’s 1990 | 4,000,000 | 


Clev.,Lorain & Wheel’g con.1st 5’s1933 5,000,000 | 
Clev., & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1938 | | » 936.000 
» registered prabatene a, 
Col. Midld Ry. 1st g. 4’s. 8,946,000 
Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s...1929| 19,103,000 | 
Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 4’s.1943 | 1,900,000 


Delaware, Lack. & W. 9h 7’s..1907 3,067,000 
{ Morris & Bavex = m 7’s........1914 5,000,000 
’ ts), 1915 | > 

* registered | ¢ 11,677,000 | 

» Ist refund.gtd.g.3%4’s. | 7,000,000 | 

N. Y., Lack. & West’n. Ist 6’s. Oo 
. Pe he, 1923 

1 terml. imp. 478.00... - «061928 | | 
Syracuse, Bing. & N. Y. 1st 7’s..1906 1:966°000 | 
| Warren Rd. Ist rfdg. gtd g. 314s. 2000 905,000 
Delaware & Hudson Canal. | 
" = Penn. Div. c. we t 5,000,000 ! 
1906 3,000,000 

6's 1906 7,000,000 

Rens, & Saratoga [st 7 2,000,000 


Deny er & Rio G. Ist con. g. 4’s...1936 | 33,450,000 
* con. g.414’s 1936 6,382,000 
. impt.m.g. ies | $318,500 | 

| Rio Grande Western Ist g£. Vs. "1939 15,200,000 
1J * mege.&col.tr.g.4’sser.A.1949 13,336,000 
1 Utah Central Ist gtd. g. 4’s.. 1917 | 550,000 
Midl’d Ter. Ry. lst g. s. f.5’s.. » 1925 | 472,000 


Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. 5’s..1917 | 628, 000 | 
Detroit & —- 1st lien g. 4s.. - -1995 | 
Piiekvescssseretasonens 1995 | 
Detroit Southern Ist g. 4's 1951 | 
Duk th by — a a 4’s.1941 | 
1 ¢ [ron Range Ist 5’s......193' 
’ registered” If t 6. noone 
Je. 5 ae. 2,000, 000 
Duluth So. p Prod & At. gold 5's. "1937 3. 816.000 
Duluth Short Line 1st gtd. 5’s.,..1916 500,000 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern ist g 5°s..1941' 8,500,000 ' 


“zesp> 


Re we wee & ee ww 
Oo uwaZzZzaud 


98° | °° 32,000 


103. Feb. 27,70: 102% 27,000 
10034 Feb. 16,’0£ 34 10034 | 1,000 
98 Feb. 3,705 % 986 | 1,000 
102% Feb. 25,05 3 1024%| 35,000 
100 Oct. i nea: ‘eaiaie 

9934 Feb. 934 9934 | 

94% Aug.31, SM cana. ce | 

100 =Nov.11,’04 

9 Nov. 15,"94 

105 Jan. 22,°04 

112 Jan. 4,°05 

123 Dec, 6,04 

11984 Nov.19,’89 

134 Feb. 11,°05 


| 
ao 


4 





a4 


Sat ag Sad ap tas 
= & 


Cuuseasz yam 4 


>o 





, & & BPR & BP w& 


© 


‘98 34 . 17,708 
8014 Feb. 28, “03 


ca 
2 
5 


112% Feb. 9,04 
116% Jan. 2: 


hig Feb. 28..05| 76 | 7444] | 311,000 
9134 Feb. 23,05 9344 9014 | 669,000 
102 Dec. 27°93 | ..+. .... | 


11014 Feb. 6,705 | 110% 
1284 Feb. 20,°05 | 1284 
130% Feb. 21,°05 130% 
130) Jan. 17,°05 nee 


129% Feb. 
114% July 
104 Feb. 
107% Jan. f 
102. Feb. 2. 03 


av? 
ee > 


a 
- 
“oOo 


rue 
Ore 





mp eeussaee 


S$ | 13334 Mar. 30,°04 
/149 Aug. é 
| 10444 Dec. 1, pany mee 
104% Feb. 3,0! 4% 104% | 
v| 1465¢ Oct. 10,°04 | .... .... 
| 19144 Feb. 28,°05 10144 132,000 
{108 Feb. 24,°05 108 18,000 
10934 Feb. 16,'05 | 109 68,000 
. 28.°05 99 ‘ 


ZPrPeE 











16.705 | 92 


ap Pee 
yooutaa 


Bebtoreleee Ree eRe ee RR ee ee ee RP RRR Roe oe ee 


Zz 


119 Sept.30,°04 
100 Sept.13,°04 
95 Jan, 26,°05 | 
8354 Feb. 27,705 | 
9644 Feb. 28,°05 
117, Nov.29.°04 
101% July 23,789 | 


~ 
oS 


- 
~“4SOnU09 
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Zeuup>peuaus 
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117% Jan. 3 





404 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and totai sales 
for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





ae weal Last SALE FEBRUARY SALES, 
NAME. Principal Amount. Int’st | es ss 

Due. Paid. | (Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 
| 114 June 3. 03 
113% July 11,04... ; 
| 107% Jan. 32°05 janie 
117% Feb. 9.05 117% 117% 2.000 
103. Feb. 17,°05 103 = 108 1,000 
13654 Feb. 10, "05 137 = 18654 13,000 
1 
1 


| 
| 


Erie Ist ext. g. 4’s. 

2d extended g. 5’s..... 
| 3d extended g. 444’s 

4th extended g. Z 5's. 

5th extended g. 4’s. 

lst cons gold s.. 

ist cons. fund g.7’s.... 

Erie R.R. lst con.g-4s prior bds. weed 

registered 


ca 


. 


bem NDS | 


: 


SOmed | 


= 


5 elaes 
S= 5 ESese22 


s 


Aug. Rig Se a a a. 
O1% Feb. 28" 705/102 101% =. 290,000 
984% Jan. 21.'04 | aaa amaeh 

92% Feb. 28,05 | 9256 9134 651,000 
88 Nov.15,’04 | sete" Oace pea 
95 Feb. 28,'05 | 9544 9446 $23,000 
as Feb, 28,°05 | 109 10334 848,000 
127% Nov.18,'04 | > Bae Belen 
. 16,704 | 





& 
“nw 


——P PROP SC CR EOD EEE 


& 
Z 


Sy Sy ey 
£ 


& & 
om 


” 

. Penn. col. trust g. 4’s.1951 | 
’ 50 yrs. con. g.4’s ser 4.1953 | 

Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist 7’s.....1916 

Buffalo & Southwestern g. 6’s..1908 
. small 

Chicago & Erie Ist gold 5’s 

Jefferson R. R. Ist ~“ g. 5’s 

Long Dock consol. 


Sa Si BP BP B 
cor 


ee 
am 


j 1 23°" 123 1,000 
‘5 | 105 105 2.000 
. 1985 ‘ 15, 05 | 136% 136% 1,000 

L. E. & W. Coalt # RCo. 


yet Be W Dock &'1 et, 
OC. mp. B, : >On) 
Co. ist currency 6's........... 1913 | 113} Nov.25,03 | 
Y.& —- Lake gt g5’s s..1946 117. Jan. 17,°05 | 
a oii, 
10934 Dec. 21,704 | 


116 Feb. 28°05 | 116° 116° 7000 
oe oS rr Ree 
109 Feb. 24,05 | 109 | 2,000) 
117% Jan. 19,705 Saee wenn sein 
109% Jan. 


114 Feb. 14,°05 ‘114 1,000 
124% Feb. 27, 05 | 12444 12 6,000 
106 Oct. 10,704 | paaee 1 Gueahisien 
112. June 2,’02 | 


& & & 
ooZ4 


> 
. “ 

. term. ist g. 5 

" ry —e~y 000 

{ Wilkesb. & East. Ist gtd g. "5's. .1942 | 


Evans. & Ind’p. Ist con. g g 6's. ...1926 | 

Bvans. & Terre Haute Ist con. 6’s. a | 

” 1st General g 5’s. 1942 

” Mount Vernon Ist 6's. 

pe 10s Mar.11796 | 

t. Smit *n Dep. Co. Ist g 's.1941 000, | ar.11,’ eee 

Ft. Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.ist 4’s..1921 176. | 109% Feb. 28,705 | 111% 109% »),000 

Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s. ae | 2,863,000 | 87% Feb. 11, al 8746 86% 5,000) 

| 

Galveston H. & H. of 1882 1st 5s. co 2,000,000 | 1006 Fare. DALOB) osc e occ se | 5055005 

oad, tebisieret. .&ter 1! 4.501 «00 |" 105% Feb 8.°05 = 104% 79,000 

registerec et ieee: | ea cuentas 

ook. Val ec «oa |} reamed 2) Ha Peasteee| ee 
Col. Hock’s Var Ist ext. g. 4’s. “isis 1,401,000 | 1004 Apr. 12 04 


a 
4 ey oD 
& Bp gp RP ke & pw 





HOOOuUnN BDAAZPRUO 


Gp>ppag 
B B & Bp pe 


[illinois Central, pak a 4's 1.500.000 | § 3& A moe, 8 
. registere setae Mar. 12,19” 

. Ist —,- wa 2,499,000 1 lg 

; extend ist g aig i. eeenees 9914 Oct. 22.703 

; ye ae é. £500,000. “195i | a 70) Oct. 17,704 

’ st g3s ster ct. 17,” 

. registered 2,500,000 ’ ‘ 

. pen gene s | 

" collat. trust go S..195: 

; po eps y L.N.O.&Tex.1953 ie 

. col.t.g.4sL.N.O.&Tex.1953 | - 

° yogietesed x 24,679,000 

. airo Bridge g ¢’ 

* registered | ¢ 3.00,000 

” Litchfield div. 1stg.3s.1951 3,148,000 

: 

’ 

; 

” 

* 

’ 

’ 

’ 

’ 


HUUaguuudiogepp Beb>p—— 


105 =Jan. 18,06) occe cece 

ee: MOL, MED > Gaia. cin. | eoonenes 
10534 Feb. 28,°05 | 10544 105% 29,000 
101 i TE) ween eene 

106% Mar. 7,°08 

123 May 24,’99 


¢ Feb. 3.°05 
8844 Dec. 8 99 
95 Dec. 21.°99 
86 Jan. 12,°05 
85 Nov.29,'04 
101% Jan. 31,719 
95% Jan. 26,°05 
101% Sept. 10,°95 
100 Nov. 7,19” 
124 Dec. 11,°99 
10534 Nov.11,’04 
101% Jan.31,'91 
124% Apr. 5,’0t 


Louisville div.g. 344’s. 1953 | } 

registered 14,320,000 
Middle div. reg. 5’s.. 600,000 
Omaha div. Ist g.3’s. "1951 5,000,000 
St. Louis div. g. 3's. ...1951 4.989.000 


6,321,0°0 


Sp’ gfield div Istg 314's.1951 
went ne Sam: 

est’n Line Ist g. 4’s, 1951 
. régistered ( 5,425,000 
Belleville & ¢ Carodt Ist 6’s...... 1923 470,000 
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BOND SALES. 405 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NoTE. —The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


ee | | Lasr SALE. FEBRUARY SALES. 
NAME. Principal Amount. Pai 3t| i 
Due. Paid. Price. Date. _ High. Low.| Total. 








| Carbond’e & Shawt’n Ist g. 4’s, 1982 241,000 | M& 8) 105 Jan. 2219... 
s N. O. gold 5’s....1951 ee am |J D15 125 Feb. 2,°05 1235 
| Chic., St. L. & : peed. 16,555,000 5 11984 Mar. 12,04”... 
935g May 31,’04 
10654 Aug.17,'99 
110% Jan. 4,°U5 
121” Feb. 24,°99 
103 Nov.10,704 
106 Mar. 28,704 
107% Dee. 18,701 
eee Dec. 10,’04 toa 
224% Feb, 24,05 | 12814 12134" 24,000 
1a Feb: BW 1084 108 129,000 
80 Seg 05 Pyo4 
116 
88 
*6% 


moe 
ororen or 


nD 
Fewistcred eee f 1,352,000 
Memp iv. lst g. 4’s, ' 5 
| registered ¢ 8,500,000 
(St. Louis South, Ist gtd. g.4’s, = 
Ind., Dec. & West. Ist &. 5’s 
’ ist gtd..g. FS8....0¢ 
Indiana, linois & Lowa Ist g.4’s. .1950 
Internat. & Gt. N’n Ist. 6’s, gold.1919 
’ 2d £. ri 1908 
» sde 
lows Central ist gold 5’s 
refunding g. 4’s 
Kansas C ity Southern Ist g. 3's. "1950 
» registered ° | 
Lake Erie & Western Ist g. 5’s. 7,250,00 
» 2d mtge. g. 5’s.. ++ 1941 } 3,625,000 
| Northern Ohio ist gtd g 5's. 5 2,500,000 
Lehigh Val. (Pa.) coll. g. 5’s 8,000,000 
’ registered tates 
Lehigh Val. N. Y. Ist m. g. 444’s.1940 
1 registered 
Lehigh Val. Ter. R. Ist gtd g. 5’s.1941 
’ registered 
Lehigh V. Coal Co. 1st gtd g. 5’s. — | 
. registered 
Lehigh & N Y., 1st gtd g. 4’s 
* regis tered 
j Ein. Cort. & N.Ist g.1st - whe 1914 
1 7 g. gtd 5’s.......1914 


Long Island 1st cons. 5’s } 

, ae eee 1931 
{ Long Island gen. m. 4’s. 938 
” Pour? 1st g. 444’s 


Feb. 28,°05 | 1127 
Feb. 20,70: 113% 
108% Jan. eae 


110% Feb. 15,°05 110% 
105 Jan. 6, oui 
11954 Jan. ¢ 

10914 Oct. 18, 

108 Dee. 


Be RRR eR eh ee em ee ROS 


ao 
ng a 





6° 


a 


a & 


0644 Nov. 3,°04 
0054 Junel6,’04 


i} 
| ize Feb. 23,°05 117% 117% 
| 1 


ee eee ee ot ee 


& & EZ we ee & 
o° 


1644 June 8,04 .... .... 
0134 Feb. 11,°05 10134 10114 
iy 3s 5} i peas 
9934 Oct. 28,°04| 2702 277? 
}102 Feb. 17,°05 102 10154 
1/110 June22,’ pee: aia 
/103 Feb. 28,°05 103834 103 


= 
= 


B 
S58 2 S222e 


Pe oe ae 


eh 


. 


atadtays tS 


} gtd. refunding @.4’s.. 
” eee 
Brookiy » & +“ errene 1st 6’s. 
Ist 


IN. y. B’kin& M. B.1st c. g. 5’s, ..1985 
| N. ¥.& Rock’y Beach fg 5's, "1927 
Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 
{Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1982 
Louisiana & Arkan. Ry. 1st g. 5’s.1927 | 


ge 


+ 


10544 Mar. 3,03 
112. Mar.10,’02 
| 107% Sept.27,04 


109 Nov.28,°04; .... .... 
| 10534 Feb. 8,°05 105% N 33,000 


120% Feb. 15,°05 13,000 
1195 Feb. 9,°05 5 
103% Feb. 28,05 
101% Junels,’94 
114% Jan. 26,°05 
{100 Feb, 28,705 
114% Jan. 24,°05 
10554 Nov. 5,04 
13034 Feb. 14,°05 
126% Feb. 17,05 
1163, Mar. 22,7112 
122 Apr. 21,’04 
75 June20,’02 
112% Nov.16,°04 


9934 Feb. 27,'05 


110 Feb. 3,°05 
96% Feb. 18,°05 
9 Feb. 6,°05 
114% Feb. 1,°05 
113. Feb. 7,°05 
116% Jan. 18,°05 
110 =—Mar.23,°02 
9854 Oct. 26,704 
10644 Feb. 17,°05 | 1 
105 Dec. 8,704! 


£22 


Ss & 
= 
> 
_n2Onnn 


Sam SnOnmmnausZ59oZzuuszy wna 


“2 
a 


ig 
ee 
= 
= 


po 


3 


3228 


w 
= i oD 
ae 
BRE 
we a 


1940 | § 
neore trust g. 5’s, 1931 | 
5 5 0yr. col.tr.deedg. 4°8, 1923 | 
E., Hend. & N, 1st 6’s. .1919 | 
L. Cin.&Lex.g. 4144’s, .. 1931 
er ee | 


* 2dg. 6’s 


+ 


ergo Sen 
a 


= 
- 


Bes 


Pensacola div. g. 6’s. 

St. Louis div. Istg. 6's. | 

2d g.3’s 

At. Kx.&N.R. 1st g.5’s. 1908 | 

H. B’ge Ist sk’fd. g6’s.1931 | 

Ken. Cent. g. 4’s. 1 d 

L.& N.& Mob.& Montg 
Ist. g. 4%s 1945 | 

South” Mon. joint 4’s.1952 

registered 

N. Fla. & 8. 1st g. g.5’s, 1987 | 

Pen. & At. Ist g. g, 6’s,1921 

8.&N.A.con. gtd.g 5's, 10 


5 


+ 


ohana 


= 


5 2h Om 
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_— 
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3 2 
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28 82 
2 Ege22 52 225282 


So. & N.Ala. Stas g.68,1910 

i & deem Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 

Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s 990 | 
* registered........ 
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406 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








Last SALE. FEBRUARY SAxgs, 


| id. Pern Date. High. Low. Total. 





| | 
NAME, Principal | Int’st _ 
ee. | Amount, | 
| 





Metropolitan Elevated 1st 6's. 1908 | 10,818,000 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g.5 7s, 1934 | 2,544,000 
Mexican Central. 

. con. mtge. 4’s | 65,690, 

* 1st con. inc. 3’ 1939 | 

7 2d 3’s 

' e uip. & collat 

* series g. 5’s 19 | 

an trust g.444'slst se of 1907 | 

Mexican en oe _ con g. 4’s,1977 | : 

” [moe 3,621,000 | 
Mexican Nor § 

+ registered cB 999,000 


107% Feb. 23, 107% +107 10,000 


oa! 


74% Feb. 28, 754% 74 204,000) 
24 Feb. 24% 2246 1,044.00 
2 17 14 40,000 


aq 
roe we | 


q=>pP 
eee 
 nPOOnKa 


9434 Feb. 16,105 9536 9414 
9054 July2901. .... ... 


105 May 2,19"! 


142 Dec. 7,03 
1115g Jan. 31,°05 
122 Feb. 15,°05 
121 Jan. 21,02 | 
11734 Jan. 17,°05 
98 Feb. 21,705 
99 Jan. 17,°05 | 


108 Nov.it,0i| .... .... |: 
8934 June1891| 1... 210) 
101 Feb. 27,°05 | 10144 6 | 292,000 


| 8556 Feb. 28.°05 86 ‘ 385,500 
}107 Feb. 25,°05 | 107 5 193,000 

90 Feb. 2 90 11,000 
10544 Dec. 22 iri deat hs 

95 Feb. 5 | 9544 943¢ 7,000 
111% Jan. _ | eae : 
107% Feb. 24,705 | 108 4, 26,000 
| 108% Feb. 109 344 111,000 
107% Feb. 5 | 1074 10716 25,000 
107 Feb. 17,°05 | 107 7c 5,000 


. 28,705 | 12544 124% 41,006 


7,°05 | 1065, 554, 37,000 


| 110 Feb. 23° 05 110% ¢ 50,001 
107% 107° | 47.000 


9646 Feb. 15,°05 961% 96 16,000 

. SS [eras eee 
. 20,°05 | 104 ; 17,000 
2 0, | a sere 
. 28,°05 | 11844 117: $5,000) 
PN) case “cans are Ie 
. 28,°05 | 96% 95 416,000 
ee . 

9734 Feb. 28,°05 | 9734 


111% Mar. 8,04’ 
90 Feb. 4,03 
95 Nov. 1°04 _ ieee 
St 3 ley eee 
9846 Feb. 21,°05| 9814 97146 13,000 
128 Feb. 15,°05 | 12 28 6,000 
= RE) cian vaee, | svnceas 
Feb. 28,°05 ! 9714 10,000 
M4 Feb. 20,05 3% 6,000 
eS. rr ser 
95 Feb. 20,°05 1,000 


121% Feb. 14,°05 | 13 2144; ~— 6,000 
117s“ Feb. 24,°05 116 | 3,000 
ee. 3: je 
113% June 9. 04 | 
118° July 6 999 | ‘ ie 
101 Jan. 30.°05 Py Pere 
8234 Feb. 27,°05| 8 348,000) 
108% Aug.13.°94| .... ... eases 
10038 Feb. 28,°05 | 1003g 9934 | 236, 00 
100% Feb. 2+.°05 | 100 | = 58,000 
10034 Feb. 8,'05 | 10034 | 3M) 
99 Dec. 12,’ weee eens 


nea olis & St. Louis Ist g.7's.1927 | 950,000 
—_ PTO wa ext. Ist g. 7’s......1909 1,015,000 

» Pacific ext. Ist g. 6’s....1 1,382,000 | 

»  Southw.ext. lst g.7’s : 

»  Istcon. g.5’s 

Ist & re ae | 

n.,8. P. &8.8 st c.g. 4’s. 
— Ay wy pay. of int. gtd. if 32,055,000 
Minn.,S. 8S. M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s.1926 | ‘ 

: stamped pay. of int. gtd. | t 8,209,000 
Missouri, K. & T. lst mtge g. 4’s.1990| 40,000,600 


Oe Raaue or 
RR eee Re we 
emZyryuy oo 


2>oe 


f . 2d mtge. g.4’s 

. 1st ext gold 5’s 
| St. Louis div. Ist refundg 4s.. 001 | 
| Dallas & Waco Ist gtd. g.5’s 3.1940 | 
Kan. City & Pac. Ist g. 4s 1990 
Mo., Kan. & East. Ist gtd. g. 53.1942 
Mo.,Kan.& Ok. 40 yr. Ist gtd. 58.1942 
Mo. ‘2 & Tex.of Tex.lstgtd.g.5s1%42 | 
Sher.. Shreve.& So. Ist gtd.g.5s.1943 | 
(Tex. & Ok. 40 yr. Ist gtd. g.5s ..1943 | 


~ 


nuoanzorz 


Missouri, Pacific Ist con, g. 6's. 
3d mortgage 7 7’s. ** 1906 
trusts gold 5’sstamp’d1917 | 
registered 
| 1st f collaterai gold 5’s.1920 
registered 
Cent. Branch Ry.1st gtg. g. 4’s.1919 
Leroy & Caney Val. A. L. 1st 5’s.1926 
Pacific R. of Mo. Ist m. ex. 4’s.1938 | 


Be RRR wR wR em RR Oe mm wm w 


Ss 


KUUUSEEEE ESEEDEEDES Ge 


" 2d extended g. 5’s 1938 
| St. L. & I. g. con. R.R.&1.gr. 5’s1931 | 
. stamped gtd gold 5’s..1931 
’ unify’g & rfd’g g. 4’s.1929 
” registered 
. Riv&Gulf divs lstg 4s.1933 
| Verdigris V’y Ind. & W. Ist 5’s.1926 
Mob. & a prior lien, g. 5’s...1945 


HOG RRS EDD 
BP B BP pe GP BP Be RP RP 


3555 


. all 
Mob. Jackson&Kan.City Istg.5’s. | 
Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. .192 
" 1st extension 6's 
* 1 938 | 
. Montg’ rydiv.1st g.5’s.1947 
St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s. 1 
t) collateral g. 4’s 


Nashville, Chat. & *, ae 1st 7’s es 
. 1st cons. g. 5 1928 
. 1st g.6’s Seanes Branch.1923 | 
* 1st 6’s McM. M.W. & Al.1917 | 
” 1917 
Nat’R.R, of Mex. priorlieng. 416's.1926| 20, 
« —_Istcon.g.4’s 1951 | 22,000, 
NO, & N. East. prior lien g.6’s..1915| 1.320; 
N.Y. Cent. & Hud. R.g. |} 75,946,000 
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BOND SALES. 407 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total! sales 
for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Cunpeny first named. 


LAST SALE. FEBRUARY SALES. 





Int’st| a 
' Price. Date. ‘| High. Low.| yw,| 7 Total. 


NAME. ee Amount. | Paid 





. deb. cert. ext., g. 7. 4's, 
. registered 
Lake Shore col. g. 348 
. registered... 
Michigan Central col. | 
. registered.. 
| | Beech Creek Ist. gtd. 4 
+ registered 
{ 2d gtd. g. 5’s.. 
registered 
{ ext. Ist. gtd. g. 344’s..1951 
| registered 
Carthage& Adiron. Istgtd g. 4’s1981 
| Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation, t | 
Ist s. f. int. gtd.g. 4’sser. A. 1940 
. small bonds series B 
Gouv. & Oswega., Ist gtd g. 5’s.1942 
| Mohawk & Malone Ist gtd g. 4’s.1991 
| N. Jersey Junc. R. R. g. 1st 4’s.1956 
. reg. certificates........... 
| N.Y.&Putnam|stcon.gtdg.4’s. 1993 
{ Nor. eT Ist g. ame St 
West Shore Ist guaranteed 4’s. t 
. registered ‘ 50,000,000 


100% Oc t. * 04 


9146 9034 ' 704,000 
90 89% —«+15,000 
9 89144) 
107% Feb. 2.°05 10736 106% 

102 Mar.31,03| .... .... 


CUHK rr Pe Ze 


So 
oo 


= 


107% July 6,19’ 
105 Oct. 10/2 


COP pm meee opp Ud emm ee 


7 104 
10914 Feb. 27,°05 108% 
108% Feb. 28,°05 4 108 
101 =~ Feb. 23,°05 4 (101 
100% Feb. 21,05 5, 100% 
103% Feb. ~— 344 10254 
Pee BO. Ge secs tees 


Nov. 21,°08 
139 Jan. 21,03 


~“wOOrPrPata 


l. 
e registered. i 50,000,000 


“ deb. g. 4’s 40,000,000 
| Detroit, Mon. ‘¢ Toledo ist 7’s “1908 924,000 | 
Kal., A. & G. R. 1st gtd c. 5’s.. .1938 | 840,000 
Mahoning Coal R. R. Ist 5’s.. ..1934 | 1,500,000 
| Pitt —_— & Y. ist gtd 6’s..1932 | 2,250,000 
I | gtd 6’s 1934 900,000 

McKspt& Bell V. Ist g.6’s.. 1918 | 600,000 
Michigan: a. 6's, 1909 1,500,000 


. + 8,576,000 | 


+ 2,600,000} 
g. 3146's sec. by lst mge. | . 
onJ.L.&8 1,900,000 | 
* Istg.38% | 13,000,000 
| a Ist g. & g. 3's. E 476,000 
arlem 1st mort. 7’sc. } | 
” 7’s registered.. 19 12,000,000 
7 Lf & Northern st g.8 8 -- 1,200,000 
. W. g. con. Ist ext. 5’s.. 
coup. g. bond currency.......... 9,081,000 
Oswego % Rome 2d gtd gold 5 5’s.1915 400,000 
R. W.& O. Ter. R.1st g. gtd 5’s.1918 375,000 
+ a Black River gtd g. 4’s..1922 1,800,000 
N.Y., Chic. &St. Louis 1st g. 4’s...1987 | | 
" co ee 19,425,000 


N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford. 
§ Housatonic R. con. g. 5’s....... 1937 
) New Haven and Derby con. 5’s1918 


NV.Y.,Ont.&W’n. ref’ding stg. 4’s.1992 
" registered....... $5,000 only. 

Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s....1941 

Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s.1931 | 
’ imp’ment and ext. 6’s,..1934 
’ New River Ist 6’s. 932 


Norfolk & West. Ry.1st con.g.4s.1996 
foo registered | 


PROSE PPP EEUEE SHOR Been om ee 


095g Apr. 19,°04 
124 Feb. 3,°05 
121 July 20,04 
10644 June 9,’04 
106% Nov.26,19" 


Sanna nnaaknae 


c2Zm 


100 Sept.24,19° 

10234 Apr. 6,19’ ane 
115,4q Sept. 1,°04| .... .... 
1195g Feb, 24,°05  1195g 119% 





i07ig Feb. 4,905 | 10716 1071% 
10514 Feb. 28.05 | 105% 105 
101 Mar. 28,°08| .... .... 
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13134 Apr, 29,°03 
115% Oct. 15,'94 


10534 Feb. 27,705 
10346 Jan. 17,705 
111% Feb. 61°05 
é + 23,05 
17°04 

324% Dec. 28.704 


103% Feb. 28,°05 4 10844 
9934 Junels, a whe «ead 


o 

a 
ou 
Tt 
ee 
ZZ 


HUNUGS> > pe poe eee 


98%4 
9714 Feb. 28,05 9734 964 
10914 Feb. 20.705 10914 109% 2. 
1024 Feb. 9,705 103 102% —19,000 


@ 5 1051 Feb. 28,705 10544 854,500 
enistered. Q F146 Feb. 24.905 105, 104. 
} ° = ien g. 3’ | QF! 77 Feb. 28,°05 it 7634 

. registered.................4 it 56,000,000 Or 75 Feb.21.05| 75 75 

t, Paul & Duluth div. ¢, £3...1906!' 7,897,000 3% Dol Feb. 28°03 101 


" div. 1st lien & gen g. 45.1944 
” * registered 

” Pocahon C.&C.Co.jt.4’s,1941 
” C.C. & T. iste. t. @ ¢ 5’s1922 | 
” Sci’o Val & N.E. Ist g.4’s,1989 | 


N.P. Ry prior Inry.&1d.gt.g.4’s. .1997 
* registered ° t 101,392,500 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








Namen. Principat | pone Int’st Last SALE. FEBRUARY alae. 
Dus. * | Paid. Price. Date. |High. Low.) Total. 











| registered 
St. Paul & N. Pacific gen g. 6’s. _ 

. registered certificates. . 
od Paul J uluth Ist 5’s 


3 
z 


a 
g 
= 
~ 
| 


| 12654 Jan. 5,°05 
rae 
uly 21,” ek Sees 
too Pet. 20.08 | 169°" 108" | 
101 Feb. 24,’05 | 101 99% 
94 Aug.16,704 jane eae 
116 Jan. 8U,°05| .-.- .... 
118% Feb. 2.05 | 118% 118% 5,000 
1134 Feb. 16, 05 | 113844 11344 6,000 
115% Feb. 20,05 | 1154 114 ( 
104 Jan. 7.705 | heme anes 
102 Apr. 
111% Feb. 28, 111% 111 
}106 Jan. 13°05 ian ue 
| 98 July 16, 04 
9244 Dec. 28,03 
98 Feb. 10,05 
118 Oct. 27,°04 
110 May 3,’92 


no— 
Soe | 
we Seneeetese by | 


& ge & 


» Ist oon. i eee 1968 | 
Washington Cen. Ry Ist g. 4’s..1948 
Nor. Pacitic ‘verm. Co. Ist g. 6’s..1933 

Ohio River Railroad Ist 5’s 
‘ gen. mortg. g 6’s 
Pacific Coast Co. Ist g. 5’s 
Panama Ist sink fund g. 444’s.... 
” 8. f. subsidy g 6’s. 
Sennsptenetn Railroad Co. 
( Penn. = "s - a 414’s, Ist 


” 
” gta. 34% coi.tr.reg. cts..1937 
” — .3% col, tr.cts.serB 1941 
” Trust Co, ctfs. g.344’s.1916 
Chic., St. Louis & P. 1st c. 5’s. .1982 
re 
Cin-Lap. EN. lst oon. gtd. ibid 
ev. n.gtd.g. ’s Ser 
” ‘Series B 1942 
* * int. reduc. 86 Dec 


’ 
Seri D 3s 1950 
E, &Pitts. gen. mtd. g.314s Ser. hoe 1940 


Newp . & Cin. Bge Co. gtdg. 4's. toa 
Pitts., C. C. & St. L. con. & ORs. 
ries A .1940 
Series B gtd 
Series C gtd.... 


ries E gtd. ¢: : 
Fitts., Ft’ nares S Cc. art 7's. 
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9 Jan. 8,04 
|/102 Nov. 7,19’ 
9834 Apr. 4,°04 
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| 143% Jan. 24,°05 
| 11834 Jan. 10, 05 
110 =Aug. %< 01 
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12756 Oct. 21,°02 
121° Mar. 4,703 
119 Apr.J 1,704 


5 


RENO 


— 


8d 7’s :1912 
| Tol WalhondingVy. &O.1st gtd. | 


4 
" 444’s series B 
’ 4's series C 
Penn. RR. Co. 1st Ri Est. g 4's... 
(con, sterling gold 6 per cent.. 
con. currency, 6’s registered ...1905 
con. gold 5 per cent 
” registered 
con, gold 4 per cent 
ten year conv. ea 
Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g. _ 
| Belvedere Del. con. gta. o's 
} Clev. & Mar. Ist gtd g 


3% 
SP 


- 


26 Ft : 
gees 2 ee 
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@ ore Am 
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106 =Aug.28,03 
10534 Feb, 28,°05 
110 =Aug.28,19° 
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110 Oct. 6,704 
10754 Dec. 30,04 


> 


Phila. Balto. & Wash. ist g. 4’s,1943 
' registered 

Pitts. Va. &Charl. Rylstgtdg.4’s.1943 
Sunbury & Lewistown Istg.4’s.1936 
| U’d N.J. RR. & Can Co. g 4’s...1944 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ist 6’s....1921 
« 2d m 444" 1921 

Pere Marquette. 
Chic. & West Mich. Ry. 5’s 1921 
the & Pere Marquette g. 6’s. 4 


— 
— 
i) 
= 
a 
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3 
S33 53885 5 S25 


RORR RSS EGE 
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110% Sept.28,04’ 
123%, Jan. 18,°05 
101 July 8, 04 | | 


109 =Apr.28, ‘02 | 
|128 Feb. 8,705 | 123° 
(112 Jan. 16,°05 
112% Oct. 21,704 | 


| 
127) Nov.17,°98 
120 Oct. 11°01 | 
| 112% Dec. 13.98 | 
117% Jan. 10 1705 | 
87% Jan.1219| .... .... ‘ 
117% Oct. 24,°04 | weve | tate tee 
10244 Feb. 21. “4 | 103°" | * 547,006 
100 Jan. 27 

10056 Feb. 28°08 | 10056 084 


BE 
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HuZuooucrozoyu 2™ 
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- 


” 1st con. gold 5's, 939 
’ Port Hurond Ist g 58.1989 
Sag’w Tusc. & Hur.1st gtd.g.4’s.1931 
Pine Creek Railway 6’s 1992 
Pittsburg, Junction Ist 6’s. 1922 
Pittsburg & L. E. 24 g.5’s ser. A, 1928 
Pitts., Shena’go & L. E. Ist g. 5's, 1940 
. Ist cons, 5’s 1942 
Pittsburg. Y & Ash. 1st cons. 5’ 
Reading Co. gen. g. 4’s. 
’ 
* Jersey Cent. col. gz. 3: 
. * registered 
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BOND SALES. 409 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—-The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





LAST SALE. FEBRUARY SALES, 


NAME. Principal| 4 mount. Int’st | _ : el 
ous. \Paid.| price.  Date.|High. Low. Total. 





| Atlantic City Ist eon. gtd. g.4’s.1951 
} Philadelphia & Reading con.6’s.1911 | 

registered 
| Oe eee 1911 | 


E 


- 


2 


113% 113% 


==2 


1194 Apr. 2,04 
118 Jan. 7,05 
LLL July 28,704 | 
77 Feb. 7,°05 
89 Jan. 4,%5 
10334 May 10,°04 


10144 Nov.18,°01 
9416 Feb. 8,705 


ee 
=. 


tito Grande Junc’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s, 1989 | 
Rio Grande Southern Ist g. 4’s..1940 
' guaranteed.........+..055 | 
Rutland RR Ist con. g. 44s... 1941 
Ogdnsb.&L.Ch’n.Ry.1st gtd g4s1948 
i Rutland Canadian Ist gtd.g.4’s.1949 | 
8t. Jo. & Gr. Isl. Ist g. 27.342 
St. L. & Adirondack Ry. Ist g.5’s.1996 | 
- 2d g. 6’s. 1996 | 
St. Louis & San F. 2d 6’s, Class B, 1906 
f » 2d g. 6's, Class C 906 
’ gen. g. 6’s....... 
, gen. g. 5’s.. 
| 8t.L & San F. R. R. co 
| » §.W.div.g. 
j . refunding g. 4’s 
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10454 Feb. 20,°C5 1045¢ | 4,000 

| 104% Feb. 21,°05 36 104% 6,000 
. 21,°05 130 32,000 
. 23,°05 11434 | 1,000 

9934 Feb. 28.05 | 9934 9934| 3,000 

9854 Nov.23,'04| .. | 

9144 Feb. 28,05 


96 » 8,704 
| 12644 Jan. 23,°05 
915g Feb. 28,°05 
78% Jan. | 
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< 


gueegs 
= Sg28e5 


¥ 
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. registered... 
5 year4}4’s gold notes.1908 
Kan, Cy Ft.S.&MemR Reongé’s1928 
Kan.Cy Ft.8S &MRyrefggtd g4s.1936 
ee registered 7 
(Kan.Cy&M.R.&B.Co. Istgtdg5s.1929 
St. Louis S. W. Ist g. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989 
» 2d g.4’s inc. Bd. ctfs,...1989 
1 . con, g. 4’s 1932 
Gray’sPoint,Term.1stgtd.g.5’s.1947 
St. Paul, Minn. & Manito’a 2a “i 


23 


9914 | 225,000 
84 98,000 
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110% Jan. 20,°05 | 

137 Feb. 23,705 | 

140 May 14,02 | 

111% Feb. 27,°05 

11544 Apr. 15,01 | sisal 

11234 Feb. 23,°05 3 27,000 
| 104% Feb. 16,705 | 29,000 
106 May 6,01 SE, eer 
10256 Oct. 25,704 


8 
R3 


_ 
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1st con. 6’s, registered.... 
Ist c. 6’s,red’d to g.444’s... 
Ist cons. 6’s register’d.... 
Dakota ext’n g. 6’s,..1910 
Mont. ext’n Ist g. 4’s.. 1937 


322828282 22 


Ss 
S28 = 


’ registe 
* Minn.N. div. Istg.4’s..1940 
oe registered 
Minneapolis Union Ist g. 6’s.... 
Montana Cent. 1st6’s int. gtd. .1987 
" Ist 6’s, registe Sssavmnniaeel 
. Ist g. g. 5’s 


| a i 
Willmar & Sioux Falls Ist g. 5’s, 1988 
l * vregistered....... 
Salt Lake City Ist g. s. f. 6’s......1913 
San Fe Pres.& Phoe.Ry.1st g.5’s, 1942 
San Fran. & N. Pac. Ist s. f. g. 5’s, 1919 
Seaboard Air Line Ry g. 4’s......1950 
* registered 
* col. trust refdg g. 5’s..1911 
| Carolina Central 1st con. g. 4’s.1949 
j FlaCent & Peninsular Ist g.5’s.1918 
* Ist land grant ext g.5’s.1930 
* —_ cons. g. 5’s. s+ + 1948 
| Georgia & Alabama Ist con.5’s.1945 
Ga. Car. & Nthern 1st gtd g. 5’s.1929 
— — (% Beaneke Ist 5’s....1926 
Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist 5’s, gold, 
Southern Pacific Co. peonrnsne 
f * 2-5 year col. trustg. 416’s.1905 
| * g.4’s Central Pac. coll. .1949 
- ” registered 
Austin & Northw’n Ist g. 5’s...1941 
Cent. Pac. Ist refud. gtd.g.4’s. .1949 
’ ei, er 
| ’ mntge. gtd. g. 344’s...1929 
, . registered 
| *  throughSListgtdg.4’s.1954 
’ registered. 


19° | 
135 Jan. 25,705 | 
18434 Nec. 20,04 
118% Feb. 20,°05 
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110 ~Jan. 7,704 | 
11834 Dec. 11,’01 | 


9136 Feb. 27,°05| 92 358,000 
104g Feb. 27,°05 | 10414 
98 Feb. 9.°05| 98 
|109 Feb. 2,705 | 109 


10434 July 18,°04| .... 
113% Feb. 23,°05 | 114 
110 Jan. 16,05; .... 
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10154 Feb. 28,05 | 10134 
96 Feb. £81705 | 9654 
94% Aug.17..04| 
109% Feb. 3,°05 | 109% 
10144 Feb. 28.705 | 10134 
99% Mar. 5.°93| .... 
89 Feb. 15,05| 89% 


108ig Feb. 28.°05 | 1€844 
103 Sept.20,°04; .... 
1115 Feb. 24,705 | 115 
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* Mex.&P.divist ¢5’s.1981! 13,418,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total! sales 
for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Last SALE. FEBRUARY SALgs, 


NAME. Principal Amount | Int’st | : 
Due. Date. | High. Low.) Total, 
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| 
| 
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110 Dec. 31,04 
105% Jan. 27. 05 
10744 Feb. 2u, 05 10714 10714 
i 10. *05 | 11144 Lil%4 
>. 15,704 | 
b. 27,705 | 9874 9714 
. 27,02 ieee 
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= a 
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Gila Val.G.& N’n Ist gtd g 5’s.1924 
Houst. E. & W. Tex, Ist g. 5's. 1938 | 
’ lst gtd. g. 1933 | 
Houst. & T. c Istgs'sint. gtd. 1937 
. con. s 6 sint. gtd. noes 1912 
. gen. g4’sint. gtd......1921 
~ W&N wn.div.\st.g. 6°s.1930 
Louisiana Western Ist6’s 1921 
4 Morgan’s La & Tex. Ist g6’s.... 
. Ist 7’s 1918 
N. Y. Tex. & Mex. gtd. Ist g 4’s..1912 
Nth’n Ry 4 a we gtd. oe 6’s.1907 


Oreg. & A ‘Ee 

San Ant.&Aran — awe 4’s, 193 

Gouth’n Pac. of Aris. 1st 6’s 1909 
1093g Jan. 6,°05) .... 


| of Cal. ist eOsser. A.1905 ] 1003 Oct. 8, *04 | 
| B.1905 - 102. Oct. 227708 | 


EEesee 
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aZoouwswZg 


12034 Sev. 5,704 | 


106 Sept. ‘i's | 

We Jee 20 | oc, oo 0s 
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| 9<L Feb. 7 U5!) 914% 90% 
106% Jan. 19,705 oe iin 


epost 
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SEESSEESEE 
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sees 
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: : , nase Feb 14°05 | ti i 1143 
e "05 | 4 4 

cal 116 June29, ae wae 
‘ "1937 | 1/119 Feb. 27°04 | eRe meee 
sta 1987 | i 10914 Feb. 23,705 | 109% 10914 1,000 
So. Pacific Goa Ist gtd. g. 4’s. 44 Saat] SSA 
as a. = el Ss. cd 109% ey Os | 10914 109% 10,000 
Tex. ew Orleans Ist7’s 862 0% ct. 3,’ kg Pes 

. —_ 1st g 6’s. 18 ime © Feb. » 24,08 | 11234 112 6,000 

” d Z ieee ene . 
South Raila . — | . 28,705 | 120° 11914 200,000 
outhern Rai | 41.177.000 Le 

* registe ¢, Saenees wake ‘aime | eehemiin 
Mob. & Ohio collat. trust g. 4’s. i938|) . ) 2b. 28, 984 55,000 
* registered | ait. - ariel 
| « Memph.div.lstg.4-4}4-5's.1996 
« registered | 
| » St. Toute div. 1st g, 4’s...1951 | | 
. registered | 
Alabama ‘Central, ist 6’s 118% Nov.29,’04 
| Atlantic & — Ist g. 4's. .1948 | 9646 Jan. 5 
» 2d mt 1948 9044 Dec. 
Atlantic & Yadkin, Ist gtd g 4s. aed 
Col. & Greenville, Ist 5-6’s 6) 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. div.g.5’s. 

, con. 1st g5’s 

" reorg. lien g 4’s....... 

. regi: ee. ashidisande din arcaeabinaia | 
Ga. Pacific R i ag Fs 
Knoxville & Ohio, Ist g Ce. vue 
Rich. & Danville, con. g 6's. 

, deb. 5’s ‘stamped | 
Rich. & Mecklenburg Ist g. 4’s. 1948 
South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g.5’s....1919 
Vir. ee pee ser. A 6's, .1906 
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+05 | 122 121% 25,000 
116 Feb, 5 | 116 116 5,000 


12354 Feb. 23,05 12386 12354 1,000 
126% Feb. 7,°05 | —_ 126% 

115% Jan. 28.05 ieee 

1125g Jan. 2 ges . 
98 Feb. | 96% 15,000 
lll Feb. Lk 4 10914 31,000 
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Nov. 9.03 | 

116% Feb. 28,"05 | 
110% May 10,704 | 
| 93 Dec. 31,°03 
| 115% Feb. 17,705 
i7)— July 25,19" | 
|} 100 Nov.22,’04 | 


” 
Virginia Midland en. 5’s 
| 0. gen.5’s. gtd. stampetl.1926 
W. O. & W. Ist cy. gtd. 4’s | 
LW. Nor. C. 1st con. g 6’s. 
Spokane Falls & North. Ist j g. 6's. 1989 
Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.1stgtd.g.414’s.1943 
Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis 1g 444’s.1939 | 114% Dec. ott 03 | 
. Ist con. g. 5’s.....1894-1944 122) Jan. 27,°05 
" gn. refdg.sg. fd. g. 4’s, * b 1953 100% Feb. 23) 05 
. “ registered. 
St. L. Mers, bdg. Ter. gtd g.5’s. . .1930 112% July 29,°04 
Tex. & Pacific, East div. 1st 6’s, 1905 2 1 5.70 
fm. Texarkana, to Ft. W’th | 3 | 10144 Dec. 15,704 | 
" j 200 000 1224 Feb. 28,’05 | 128 
» 2d gold enix eee 963 - 102 Feb. 23,°05 
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BOND SALES. 


411 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal | 
Due. 


Int’st 


Paid. 





- La. Div.B.L. 1st g.5’s. . .1931 
Weatherford Mine Wells 
Nwn. Ry. Ist gtd. 5’s 
Toledo & Ohio Cent. Ist g 5’s. 
. lst M. g 5’s West. div. 


n. g. eS 
naw & M. Ist g. g. 4’s.1990 
Toledo, Peoria & W. ist g 4’s....1917 
Tol., St. L.&Wn. prior lien g 334"8. 1925 
" registered 
” fifty years g. 4’s 
. registered 
Toronto, Hamilton&Buff ist ~~ 1946 
Ulster & Delaware ~ c.g 5’s....192 
" Ist ref. g. 
Union Pacific R. i. re id gt g 4s.. 1947 
" registered 
" ist lien con. g. 4’s......1911 
" registered 
Oreg. R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g 4’s. 1946 
Oreg. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922 
” 1st con. g.5’s.1946 
LU tah & — 1st 7’s 
Vir a Ist gtd. 5 
Ww abash R.R. Co., ist gold 5’s. | 
2d mortgage gold 5's. ..1989 | 
deben. mtg series A...1930 | 
series B 1989 | 
first lien eqpt. fd.g. 5’s.1921 
Ist lien 50 yr.g.term4’s. 1954 
Ist g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex..1940 | 
Des Moines div.1st g.4s.1939 | 
Omaha div. Ist g. 34s... 1941 | 
Tol. &Chic.div.1stg.4’s.1941 
st.L..K.C.& N.St. Chas. B.1st6’s1908 | 
Wabash Pitts Term] Ry Istg.4’s.1954 
, 2d¢.4’s 19. 
Western Maryland Ist 4’s... .... | 
Western N.Y. & Penn. Ist g. 5’s. "1987 } 
" gen g.3-4’s 1943 | 
. o_ eeemoniiNS 
West Va.Cent’l & Pitts. 1st g. 6s. 1911 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 
Wheeling div. Ist &. Bs. 1928 
” exten. and imp. g. 5’s. ..1980 | 
20 year eqptmt s.f.g.5" s. 1922 
Ww heel. & L. E. RR. ist con. g. 4’s..1949 | 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g. 48.1949 | 
Mil. & L. Winnebago Ist 6’s..... 1912 


STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit g. 5’s. 
” Ist ref. conv. g. 4’s 


| 
1945 | 
2002 | 
. ” registered........ 
» City R. R. 1st c.5’s1916.1941 | 
. Qu. Co. & S. ¢. 2d.g.5’s.1941 
. Union Elev. ist. 2. 4-58.1950 | 
" stamped ———s 
| Kings Co, Elev. R. R. Ist g. 4’s.1949 | 
i ” stamped guaranteed 
Nassau Electric R. R. gtd. & ses 1951 | 
City & Sub. R’y, Balt. Ist g. 5’s...1922 | 


Conn.Ry.& Lightg Ist&rfg. ches. 1951 i} 10,913,000 2 & 4 


" stamped guaranteed........ 
Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5’s.1933 | 
§ Denver T’way Co. con. g. 6’s....1910 | 
| Metropol’n Ry Co. ister g. 6’s.1911 
DetroitCit’ensSt. Ry. Istcon 2.5’s.1905 | 
Grand Rapids Ry Ist g. 5 . 1916 | 
Louisville Railw’y Co. ist “ 8, 1930 | 
Market St. Cable Railway isters, 1913 | 
Metro, St. Ry N.Y.g. col. tr.g.5’s. 1997 | 

’ refunding 4’s 200; 
{ Bway & 7th ave. Ist con. g.5° 8, 1943 | 
| ’ registered 
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6,625,000 | A 
15,250,000 5 


10,474,000 | 3 & J 
2,430,000 3 & D 
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Last SALE. 


Price. 


Date. 


109% Aug. 5,°04 


106% Nov. 


114% Jan. 
lll May 
107 
9814 Feb. 
9244 Jan. 


sept. 


7,704 
10,°05 
31,°04 

8,’04 
28,05 
24,°05 


9014 Feb. 2 


9514 Sept. 


1ll_ Dee. 
9544 Jan. 
105% Fe 
105% Feb. 
133% Feb. 
121 Feb. 
102% Feb. 
125 Feb. 
11944 Feb. 
112 Dec. 


11446 Apr. 


109 Feb. 
118% Feb. 
109% Feb. 
90 Feb. 


16,03 
14,°04 
13,°05 


b. 28,705 


9,°05 
28,°05 

3,°05 
28,°05 
27°05 
28,°05 
30,°03 
19,°02 

8°05 
27,°05 
25 5,705 ) 


70% Feb. 28. 


102 


Jan. 13,’ 


10,705 
7.16,°04 
» 24°05 


05 


, 13,03 
. 28,705 
. 28.705 
. 28.05 


110%4 May 
114 

102 
95 


Feb. 20, 
Jan. 3, 
Feb, 2 


94% Feb. « 


| 11244 Feb. 
8614 Feb 


109% Nov. 


106 Feb. 
lil Feb. 


28,°05 


. 28,°U5 


18,°04 
9,°05 
27,705 


10034 July 15,°03 


93% Jan. 
9354 Feb. 
89 Feb. 
10584 Apr. 


9944 Feb. 27. 


20,05 
27,°05 
27,°05 


17,°95 | 
"105 | 


r. 19,°03 


. 21,°05 
" 28. "05 
eb. 3 05 
119% Dec. 


319° 


FEBRU! ARY SALES 


High. Low. Total. 





612,000 
14,000 
13,567,000 
32,000 
29,000 
36,000 
102,000 


; 105% 
104 
12084 


1,000 
102,000 
54,000 
1,000 
3,397,000 


113,000 
2,999,000 
1.222.000 


201,000 
376,000 


70,000 
4 | 2,245,000 


5 2,000 
5 1104! 38,000 
9234 
89 


203,000 
49,000 


123.000 
12,000 


94 
118 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





| Last SALE. FEBRUARY SALES. 





NAME, Principal Amount. , 
Due. *| Price. Date. |High. Low. Total, 
12134 Feb. 20,’05 | ete 121% 


Columb.& 9th ave.1st gtd g 5’s, 1993 3,000, 000 

Lex ‘cha ved ist td g 5’s, 1993 8,000,000 
xave ‘av Fer Ist gtd g 5’s, 

” rn t 5,000,000 

| Third Ave. R.R. Ist ‘e.gtd.g.4’s..2000 t 36,943,000 





” registered 
fet West Side Eley Chic-ste.41938 || or on 
Me est Side Elev.Chic.lstg.4’s. 

” registered 9,808,000 
Mil.Elec.R. ‘Light con, yk -&.5'S.1926 6,500,000 
Minn. St. R’y (M. L. & ) a 

NE CT cintcnintsaeonantvwane 919 4,050,000 
St.Jos.Ry.Lig’t, Heat&P.1stg.5’s. 137 3,763,000 
St. Paul ony Ry. Cable con.g.5’s. 1937 2,480,000 

gold 5’s 1937 1,138,000 
Undergrt £ lng Rys.of London Ltd, | ) 

5% profit sharing notes 1968series A | 

series B | } 

. series C | 

series D 

Union Elevated ‘Chic. ) Ist g.5’s.1945 4,387,000 | 
United Railways of St.L.1st ¢.4’s.1934 28,292,000 
United R. R. of San Fr. s. fd. 4’s...1927| 20,000,000 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. Ist cur. 5's. 1928 3,969,000 
. 40 years con. g. 5’s 1936 6,031,000 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 


27,05 | 11834 1184 
“08 95 


ot. 27,99 
. 22,01 | 
July,” 8°04 | 


Nov. 28,99 | ek 
9944 Feb. 28.705 | 996 99 


BP Be BP RP RE RP Re Be Re me Be Ee ee Re Be me me Rm eR ee | 


16,550,000 


| 109% Dec. 14598 | en 
8834 Feb. 25,705 | 8834 
89 Feb. 28,05 | 90 


“Dee. 28,97 


eo ee weNGUCKRER | 
ZAOCuUOUSOSHaaZS Pera maoe | 


Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4’8.1948 
Am.Steamship Co.of W.Va.g.5’s 1920 
Bklyn. FerryCo.ofN.Y.1stc.g.5’s.1948 
Chic. Junc, & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s.1915 
Der. Mac.&Ma.]d.gt.3}4’s sem.an.1911 
Hackensack Water Co. Ist 4's... .1952 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s.....1910 Jan. 19,794 | 
Madison ea, © arden Ist g.5’s....1916 July 8,797 | 
—_ go & L. lim. gen. g. 4s. 1940 Feb. 21.02 
ewpor ews } 104 | 
Dry Dock 5's. 1890-1990 { | May 21,'04 | 
N. Y. Dock Co, 50 yrs. Ist g. 4’s... inl ° Feb. 8,°05| 95 
” registered } | | 
Provident L. Soc. of N.Y. g. 4’s..1921 | 
St.Joseph Stock Yards Ist g. 444’s1930 
St. Louis Term}. Cupples Station. | 
& Pro ad Co. Ist tg A's 5-20. .1917 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y.con. g 6’s. 1923 478,000 J &J3 112 July 27,04 
Spring Valley W. Wks, Ist 6’s....1906 5, M&S 113% Dec. 18,19” 
8S. Mortgage and Trust Co. 
Real Estate - g coltr. bene. 
Series E 4’s.. 


— 


10544 Feb. 28,05 | 10544 104 
10034 June 4,’02 | = 
57% Feb. 28, 05 | 5736 
10734 Nov. 4,°03; .... 

78 Feb. 27, 705 | 80 


aS 


5 


ee8Gs 
SE=SSE= 


a 
23 


- 


woe 
Py 


§ 
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ss 


» Fs... 
e Gas, 
} aes Ss. 
T 4’s. 
J 4's. 
K 4’s. 
(Small bonds... 
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100 Mar. 15, wd 


S2555 
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+ 
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* 
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2585525 
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INDUSTRIAL AND MFG. BONDs. 


Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext, 444’s....1915 | 
Am. Hide & Lea. Co. Ist s. f. 6’s...1919 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. Ist g. 6’s....1915 
Am.Thread Co.,1st coll.trust 4’s.1919 
Am, Tobacco Co. 40 yrs g, 6’s.... 

; " registered... 


10034 Feb. 27,05 : 
10044 Feb. 28,’05 | 1 135,000 
Ra Rebe mes | 8h Bag) is 
4 Fe 05 | 8834 4.01010 
11544 Feb. 28208 | 11742 11894 | 2,973 
116 “Feb. 24,°05 | 11634 
73% Feb. - | 7% 
7314 Jan. 24,°05 | ..., 


105 Jan. 10,04; .... 
81 Feb. 28.05 | 8 
8534 Dec, 3,°04| .... 
79 ~=Feb. 28,°05 | 80 
99 Sept.16,°03| .... 

| 99 Jan. 17,°99 


ser 
IE 
285 


3 
5 3 8828 


= 25 
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ne 3 
= 
2355 


Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist a |, 
Conso!. Tobacco Co. 50 year g. 4’s.1951 
. registered 
Dis. Secur. Dor. con. Ist g. 5’s. | 
Dis. Co. of Am. coll. trust g 5’s..1911 | 
Illinois Steel Co. debenture 5’s. ..1910 | 
’ non. conv. deb. 5’s...... 1910 | 
Internat’! PaperCo. Ist con.g 6’s.1918 | 
Int. Steam Pump 10 year deb. 6’s.1913 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


_MISCELLANEO os BON DS—Continued. 


— | Last SaLe. | FEBRUARY SALES. 
er Amount, Inet | aera 


paid. | Pr ik ‘Date. High. Low.| Total. 


Knick’r’ ker IceCo. (Chic) 1st, £5's. 1928 1,937,000 Aa &o;| 98 Feb. 3, “05 98 ont yoo 


Lack. Steel Co., Ist con. g. 5’s....1923 15,000,000 a & 0} 106% Feb. 28,0: 272, 
Nat, Starch Mfg. Co., lst g 6's. ..1920 2,851,000 xy & J| 914g Feb. 5 2 9 15,000 
Nat, Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 5’s. .1925 4,187,000 |3 & | 70 Feb. 10,000 
Standard Rope &Twinelst g. 6’s.1946 2,740,000 
Standard Rope& Twine inc.g.5s,.1946 6,806,000 

United Fruit Co., con. 5’s 1911 2,446,000 | ) 

U. 8. Env. Co. Ist sk. fd. i | 1,624,000 | 

U.S. Leather Co. 6% g s. fa — 5,280,000 2 Feb. 23,°05 

U.S. Reduction & Refin. Co. 6's. “1931 | Feb, 28,05 84 316 

U.S. Realty & Imp.con.deb.g.5's.1924 13,284,000 | 5 . 27,05 4 9 

U.8 -Shipb dg.ist & id g.5’sSer.A.1932 | 14,500,000 2 . 5,704! » 

collat. and mge. 5’s. .1932 10,000,000 | F . 15,08 3 
U.S SteelCorp. 1-0yr. g.sk.fd5's 1963 | h " ao 93% 10 602 000 
reg. 1963 t 170,660,000 M&N "247908 93% 47,000 

Va. ‘arol Chem. col. tr.s s.fd.g. s. .1912 6,500,000 ead 


BoNDS OF COAL AND IRON Cos, 
Col, Fuel & Lron Co. g.s.fd.g 5’s,.1943 5,355,000 F & A| 10344 Feb. 16,°05 102 38,000 
conv. deb, g.5’s ......... 1911 1.710.000 90 Feb. 25, HT 19,000 
, » registered wisietihe rm 
» ‘Trust Co. certfs...... 12,358,000 ¢ »b. 27.05 
| ( ‘ol. C’1&I'n Dev.Co. gtd g.5’s,.1909 70,000 55 y 2.16 
" Coupons off 
| Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g.6’s...... .1919 f&N 107% Oct. 7°04 
Grand Riv. C’! & C’ke Ist g. 6’s.1919 © 102% July 250 02 
Continental Coal ists. f. gtd. 5’s. .1952 A} 1075g Dec. 12,°04 
Jeff. & Clearf. Coal & Ir. 1st g. 5’s1926 D_ 105% Oct. 10,°98 
1926 D} 102% Oct. 27,°05 
3/10 Oct. 2 
J 106% Feb. 27. 


x 
an FE 


’ 2d g.5's 
Kan. & Hoe. eooal&Coke Ist g.5’s 1951 
Pleasant Valley Coal Ist g. s.f.5s.1928 
Roch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co.pur my5’s.1946 
Sun. Creek Coal 1st sk. fund 6’s..1912 
Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. gen. 5’s..1951 
” Tenn. div. Ist g. 6's......1917 
" Birminghb. div. lstcon.6’s1917 
Cahaba Coal M. Co., lstgtd.g.6’s1922 
De Bardeleben C&ICo. gtd.g.6’ = 
Utah Fuel Co. ist s, f. g. 5's huasen 193 
Va. ron, Coal & Coke, Ist g. 5’s. TON 


Gas & ELECTRIC LIGnT Co. Bonps. 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947 
B’klyn Union GasCo.1stcong. 5’s,1945 
Buffalo Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s 1947 
Columbus Gas Co., Ist g.5’s.. 

Cc onsolidatedGasCo.,con. deb.6's. 1909 
Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5's 

Detroit Gas Co. 1st con.g.5’s 

Eq.G. L. Co.of N.Y. 1st :on.g.5’s.1982 
Gas. & Elec.of Bergen Co, c.g.5s.1949 
Gen. Elec. Co. del. g. 34’s 2 
Grand Rapids G. ng Co. Istg.5’s. 
Hudson Co. Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s. 

Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. Ist g 5's. 1922 
Kings Co. Elec. L.&Power be 1937 
Pe: purchase money .1997 
1 Edison RL 11).Bkin Ist con. my ‘4°s.1939 
Lac, Gas L’t Co. of St. L. Ist g.5’s.1919 

" small bonds........... 

’ refdg. & enten Ist g. "1934 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. Ist 4’s. "1927 
Newark Cons. Gas, con. g. 5’s....1948 | 
N.Y.GasEL. H&PColstcol tr g5’s 1948 
f » registered 
)_* purchase mny col tr g4’s.1949 

1 Edison El. Llu. Ist conv 
. 1st con. g. 5’s.. 
X. Y.&Qus. Elec. Lbe.&P. ist.c.g.5°s19 
N.Y.& RichmondGasCo. Istg. 5’s,1921 | 
Pate srson&Pas. G.&E. con.g.5’s. .1949 
{ Peo. Gas & C.C.1st con. g 6’s...1943 
te refunding g.5’s........ nel 
'  rvefuding registered.. It 
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mt iD pee et 
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99% Feb, 23,05 
11 Jan. 12,°05 
Feb. 27,705 
Dec. 28,703 
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11634 Feb. 2. 116% 18,000 
73. Feb. 73 73 t 
104% Jan. 2 ee | 

185% Feb. 28. 18544 17 778,000 
102% Feb. 27, 102% | 14,000 
105 June 2. siesta 

102% Nov. 5 eons 

67 =Oct. 2, ne 

90% Feb. 2,°05 90% 

10734 Dec. 17, iis 

109% Feb. 10,°05 109% 

100 Oct. 18, ane 


12616 Feb. 16205 127°" 
9614 Oct. 7204) ... 
QF 108% Feb. 27.05 109% 


106% Jan. 27,°05 
92144 Jan.21,°05 .... 
90% July 30,04... 
11 4 Feb. 27,°05 7 
1104 Dec. 30. "OE oc 
Feb. 28,°05 | 96 
113% Feb, 14,°05 | tte 
120% June27,’04|_ ... 
105 Feb. 8,°05)| 105 
100 Mar. 15,°04| .... 


127% Feb. 15, 05 
106% Dec. 28,°04 


2 See 
SS S2hha S82 
g2225255228235 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 





| Int’t LAST SALE, | FEBRUARY SALEs, 


| eS imo 


Principal 
Due. : 
Price. ‘Date. High Low. Tota! 


Amount. 





Chic.Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd &.5°S.1937 110 Feb. 18,705 | /110 108% 24,00 
10844 Feb. 28,05 | 109 ae { 
100% Jan. 11,05 


10744 Feb. 20,705 | 10734 106° 


- 


Con. Gas Co.Chic, Ist gtd.g.5’s.1936 
Eq.Gas&Fuel,Chic. istgtd.g.6’s.1905 
{ MutualFuelGasCo. Istgtd.g.5’s.1947 
“" registered 
racuse Lighting Co. Ist g.5’s. .1951 
renton Gas & Electric Ist g.5’s.1949 
Utica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. f’d g.5’s.1950 
Westchester Lighting Co. g.5’s.1950 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Co. 
BonpDs. 
jun. Selon Sen eek tra ee 33,000,000 
ommercial Cable Co. Ist g. 4’s.2397. a 
» registered f 10,596.70 
Total amount of lien, $20,000,000. 
Metrop. Tel & Tel. Ist s’k f’d g. 5’s,1918 
. registered 
N.Y. &N. J. Tel. gen. g 5’s...... 
Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’s...1938 | 
{ « fundg & realestate g.444’s.1950 


2 Bees 
g: SEEE 


112% Jan. 27,08 
113° Jan. 31,705 | 


55 
35 


oo 
= 
Se 
J 
= 
wae 


94 June30,’04 
92 Dec. 17,4 | 
10044 Oct. 3,19” | 





10934 June22,’04 | 


105% July 2,°03| . 

111% Feb. 16. 05 | 11146 111° 
106% Feb. 23,705 | 10634 10584 
107 June2004| .... 

103 July26,704 | 


“BEYER OOF 
eee eek Be & 


Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s....1911 
Northern Tel. Co. gtd fd.4's. "1934 


aAAuAAZA aaa 


UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 





NAME Principal | mtst | YEAR 1905.) FEBRUARY SALes. 
Due. | Amount. | paid, = —— 
. High. Low. High. Low, Tot 











United States con. 2’s registered.. .1930 ) 
. con. 2’s coupon, 1930 
con. 2 s reg. small bonds. .1930 
con. 2’s coupon small bds.1930 
° s registered 1908-18 
3’s cou ” 
3's sma , 77,135,300 
yA small ered coupon. 1908-18 
ree x 
& $ coupon... ae ° ee 156,591,500 
*s registere ne 
4’s coupon ‘a 118,489,900 
Dist riet of Columbia 3-65’s. é ” 
= bonds 14,224,100 
’ 


Philippine a land pur. 4s. "7191434 7,000,000 | 


= 
Es 


ee ee eae 


1041S 103% | 10434 10444 
10546 10 | 104 "104 


10546 104% 104% 104g 
10! 5% 105% 


Se ome 


oo 


ho 
DOPrPOLLL OOOO 


S55 


eee 
Sy p77 


10944 109% 


STATE SECURITIES. 


& 


101% 101% 
" Class C 4’s 
‘o. currency funding 4’s 
| po of pemapenonage See U.S. — 
oulsiana new ccn. 4’ 4 ‘ 
” small bonds t 10,752,800 
North Carolina con. 4’s ' 3.397.350 


- 
N. 2,720,000 
} Carolina fundg. act bds : 556,500 





special tax Class D Gundmindardinn | 
OS eee | 
to Woes N. ~ R.. 
Western RK. R 


ee 
RP B Re BPR Be Re Be RR RR we 
COSCTDOCOOUOUOCKE & 
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UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES—Continued. 


l , 5. FEBRUARY SALES. 
Name. Principal a. | YEAR 1905.. FEBRUARY SALES 
le. Ps 4 


pane. |High. Low. High. Low. Total. 


o 
& 


South Carolina 444’s 20-40. 1933 

So. Carl. 6’s act.Mch. 23, 1869, non-fde.1888 

Tennessee new settlement 3’s........ 1913 
’ registered. 

small bond 


434s 
Lae pry A igs SR 1912 
Virginia fund debt "3 0 - 
* registered | ¢ 18,054,809 
P 6’s nan =. ane yd ayy 3,974,966 mani, seistbak einen. .cetniats 
+ " rown Bros. & Co. ctfs. K ‘ ‘ ‘ 
' of deposit. Issue of 1871..... f | 10,416,565 18 30,000 


SS b> b> pe Oy Oy 
& & Be BP BR kk 





FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Frankfort-on -the-Main, Germany, l 14,776,000 
bond loan 314’s series 1...... 1901 (Marks, ) 
Four marks are equal to one dollar. { 
Imperial Japanese Gov. 6% ster loan. _ £10,000,000 2 102 9856 3,461,000 
Imperial Russian Gov. State 4% Rente. . 2,310,060,000 ts. aman aan 
Two rubles are equal to one dollar. (Rubles.) 
we paraasnetneragotons anat cog 3,000,000 sae ebaes | tare 10856 
epublic of Cuba g. 5’s extern debt 4 14 
’ registered t 35,000,000 § _- eee Sees Shwe 
U.S. of Mexico External Gold Loan of |} 
1899 sinking fund 5’s 
Regular delivery in denominations of \ 


£100 and £200 10034 100% 





BOOK NOTICE. 


THe NATIONAL BANK Act WitH ALL Its AMENDMENTS ANNOTATED AND Ex- 
PLAINED. By JOHN M. Goutp. 8vo. Buckram. $3.00 net. 


In this work, the provisions of the National Bank Act of 1864 (Title 
62 of the Revised Statutes) are fully reviewed, the amendments being in- 
serted in their proper places, and the whole being annotated with all the 
decisions of the Courts, both Federal and State, to September, 1904, ex- 
Plaining or modifying the various provisions. 

While the extensive and rapidly increasing business that has been car- 
ried on for forty years under this Act has in the main been developed with 
little friction or confusion, yet the numerous amendments made by Con- 
gress—some as late as 1903—and the numerous important and interesting 
decisions still appearing in the reports, show that the subject even to- 
day is open to many doubts and possibilities of controversy, especially upon 
such points as forfeitures for charges of usurious interest, power to take 
and hold real estate, and mortgages thereof, as security for old or new loans, 
Proper limitations to powers of directors, Presidents and Cashiers, ultra 
vires, and the like. 

Where there is any conflict of the decisions they are carefully compared, 
that it may be shown whither the weight of authority now tends, and al- 
together this work will be found of the greatest practical service to the 
legal profession and also to National bank officers. 
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BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 


Bradford.—Geo. H. Bradford, for many years Cashier of the Stock Yards 
Bank, at the National Stock Yards, in East St. Louis, Ill, died February 26, 
He was born in Sheffield, Mass., about fifty-eight years ago, and graduated 
from Williams College in the class of 1866. In 1874 he located in St. Louis, 
becoming associated with a private banking firm. In the spring of 1888 the 
Stock Yards Bank was organized, and Mr. Bradford became Cashier. 


Brownell.—Edwin F. Brownell, Cashier of the Keokuk (Iowa) Nation 
Bank, died February 8, aged sixty-five years. 


Church.—Jonas M. Church, Cashier of La Grande (Ore.) National Bank, died 
February 5. He was born in the East in 1830, but had resided on the Pacific 
Coast for many years. In 1860 he went to Oregon from California. 


Dyar.—Emerson D. Dyar, President of the Merchants’ Bank, Winona, Minn., 
and interested in other banks, insurance companies, etce., died February 21, 
He was born in Maine in 1844, and went to the West when a young map. 


Garth.—Claude L. Garth, President of the Bank of Georgetown, Ky., died 
February 3, aged about sixty years. He was one of the wealthiest citizens of 
Scott County, and had contributed liberally to educational and other worthy 
enterprises. 


House.—John H. B. House, a member of the banking firm of T. W. House & 
Co., Houston, Texas, died February 21, aged fifty-seven years. 


Hughes.—James H. Hughes, President of the Citizens’ Bank, Paris, Ky., and 
for many years clerk of the Bourbon County Court, died February 23, aged 
eighty-two years. 


Jewell.—Ditmas Jewell, President of the Twenty-sixth Ward Bank, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., died March 4. Mr. Jewell was born at Fishkill, N. Y., eighty-three 
years ago. His early life was passed on a farm, and later he learned the car- 
penter’s trade. In 1857 he went into the flour business, and the business still 
exists, though the name of the firm has been changed. In 1889 Mr. Jewell 
established the Twenty-sixth Ward Bank in Brooklyn. He was also a trustee 
of the Nassau Trust Co., of Brooklyn. 


Lee.—James Lee, Vice-President of the First National Bank, Memphis, 
Tenn., died February 12. 


Lighthipe.—Charles A. Lighthipe, one of the founders of the city of Orange, 
N. J., and twice a member of the New Jersey Legislature, died February 14. 
He was elected President of the Orange Bank in 1862, and served in that 
capacity for twenty-three years. Mr. Lighthipe was also largely interested in 
omeenen, railroads and other business enterprises. He was born at Orange 
in 1824. 


Maybry.—Lowell B. Maybry, President of the Hopkinton (Mass.) Savings 
Bank, died February 18, aged eighty-four years. 


Parker.—William Henry Parker, of Abbeville, S. C., died February 7. Mr. 
Parker was of distinguished ancestry and was himself prominent in political 
and business life. From the organization of the Farmers’ Bank, of Abbeville 
until recently, he was President of the bank; was Mayor of Abbeville, and 
served four successive terms in the State Legislature, beginning in 1880. He 
was again elected to the Legislature in 1886, and declined re-election at the 
end of this term. He was about eighty years of age at the time of his death. 


Potter.—Charles H. Potter, Cashier of the First National Bank, Bath, Me., 
and the youngest National bank Cashier in Maine, died February 28, aged 
twenty-seven years. He graduated from Bowdoin College in 1900, and after 
teaching for two years was chosen Cashier of the First National Bank, of 


Bath 


Pretlow.—Hon. John D. Pretlow, President of the Merchants and Farmers’ 
Bank, Franklin, Va., died February 4, aged seventy-two years. He was for- 
merly a member of the Virginia Assembly. 


Smith.—Geo. W. Smith, President of the National Bank of White River 
Junction, Vt., died February 23, aged sixty-two years. 


Sweet.—Martin L. Sweet, former banker, prominent business man and 
Mayor of Grand Rapids, Mich., died February 21 at his home on the eighty- 
sixth anniversary of his birth. Mr. Sweet, who was prominent in the milling 
and elevator business of Michigan, built the Sweet Hotel, founded the bank 
now known as the Old National and at one time had large lumber interests. 


Winslow.—Edward Winslow, head of the banking firm of Winslow, Lanier 
& Co., New York city, died in Cairo, Pgypt, recently. 





